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DISRAELI THE YOUNGER. 


A SLENDER figure, elegantly 
poised in an attitude which be- 
tokens at once ambition and secu- 
rity. His right elbow rests lightly 
on the chimney-piece, and the tips 
of his delicate jewelled fingers are 
free to coquette with the glossy 
ringlets which crown a pensive 
brow. The rolled collar of his 
coat is of to-morrow’s fashion, and 
an open waistcoat reveals a cascade 
of scarf, magnificently glorified 
by brooch and chain. His legs 
are nonchalantly crossed, and en- 
cased in creaseless trousers, sternly 
strapped beneath a pair of dainty 
pumps. A Turkish chibouque 
thrown upon a pillowed divan 
symbolises the grand tour and a 
half-concealed love of tobacco; 
while the air of idle luxury is 
tempered by the beauty of the 
oval face, and by the imaginative 
eyes, fixed with bold unconcern 
upon a triumphant future and the 
mysterious East. Thus is Disraeli 
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the Younger pictured by Maclise ; 
thus did he appear to the intimates 
of his romantic youth. 

Handsome, extravagant, debon- 
air, Disraeli the Younger was the 
true-born child of a wayward, 
irresponsible age, which, with its 
manifold contradictions, was more 
interesting than distinguished, 
more cultured than heroic. It was, 
indeed, a time of transition, which 
bridged the distance between the 
hard disdain of the Regency and 
the vapid enthusiasm of our Early 
Victorians. But the old brutality 
was not forgotten, and the Prize 
Ring flourished at the Keepsake’s 
side. Though a rout at Almack’s 
was still an end of social ambition, 
there were certain coteries in 
Brompton which claimed their de- 
voted slaves, and some thought it 
more glorious to sip tea in L. E. 
L.’s parlour than to flaunt it in 
the presence of a hundred duch- 
esses. For Byronism had achieved 
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its proper result, and a man of 
fashion was driven perforce into 
an affectation of romance. It 
was a social duty, eagerly dis- 
charged, to stand in attitudes, to 
cultivate the curling-tongs and the 
pomatum-pot, to wear extravagant, 
inharmonious clothes, to flatter 
blue-stockings, and to end your 
careless sentences with “and all 
that.” Indeed, ’twas the strangest 
of mixtures, this age of watered- 
silk and satin waistcoats; and 
while on the one hand it knew not 
the roystering dissipation of Oarl- 
ton House, on the other it had not 
yet learnt to simper and be afraid. 
Certain heroes there were, such as 
the Marquis of Hertford, to keep 
alive the ancient tradition; but 
Brummel was in exile, and there 
was an open revolt against his 
severe, refining influence. Doubt- 
less the great Dandy cherished an 
extravagant taste in snuff-boxes ; 
but the first article of his creed was 
a scrupulous simplicity of attire, 
which Scrope Davies and the more 
intelligent of his pupils faithfully 
observed. But when the fourth 
William sat upon the throne, there 
invaded with softened manners an 
extravagance of taste. The world, 
tired of violent debauchery, chose 
its vices with a better circumspec- 
tion ; but, equally tired of expen- 
sive simplicity, it exercised little 
tact in the selection of its wine or 
its wardrobe. So it became lacka- 
daisical, tired, fantastic. “I rather 
like bad wine,” says Mountches- 
ney in ‘Sybil,’ “one gets so bored 
with good wine”—a characteristic 
confession of weakness, which no 
Dandy with an essential pride in 
excellence would have dared to 
make. It was the boast of the 


Brummels that they were sur- 
prised at nothing ; their successors 
cheapened the faculty of admira- 
tion, until they wondered not only 
at the verse of Bulwer but at the 
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prose of Lady Blessington. But 
at last the cold impassibility was 
dead; dead also were the pitiless 
contempt and the hard desire of 
perfection, which marked the 
golden age of dandyism. No 
longer was it bad form to display 
sentiment or to confess an interest 
in polite literature, while a sonnet 
signed with a title was sure of a 
hearing in the most exclusive 
drawing-room. So by degrees 
elegance ceased to be worshipped 
for its own sake; the barrier 
was broken that once separated 
fashion from culture; while Man- 
chester and the Reform Bill creat- 
ed a tolerant curiosity, unknown 
before, which opened the door to 
the most bizarre of talents, to the 
most reckless of opinions. In 
truth, where taste and repartee 
had once been supreme, a half- 
awakened soul began to reign, and 
the courtiers, as if to prove them- 
selves superior to novel sensations 
and young enthusiasms, dressed 
themselves with unwonted fancy 
and extravagance. The bloods of 
the town were arrayed in such 
finery as would have shocked the 
chaster refinement of Brummel. 
There are vague rumours of green 
trousers and black satin shirts, 
while velvet coats gave an air of 
sumptuous sobriety to the Opera 
House. No wonder the Marquis 
of Hertford, who had witnessed 
the departed glory of the Regency, 
took refuge from the changing 
manners in Paris or Rome; but, 
in spite of defection, all was not 
lost, and London was saved from 
vulgarity by the surpassing genius 
of Alfred D’Orsay. 

Now Alfred D’Orsay rivalled the 
Dandies in elegance; in all other 
respects he was their antithesis. 
His magnificence was only less 
than Brummel’s own because it 
lacked that touch of delicacy and 
restraint which made the greatest 
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of the Georges an exemplar for 
all time. Brummel might have 
walked down St James’s un- 
noticed ; D’Orsay could not have 
left Gore House without making 
an immediate and brilliant sensa- 
tion. His satin-lined coat was 
thrown as far back as possible, his 
‘breastplate of starched cambric” 
was broader and more luminous 
than any other in town; his boot 
was the smallest and most highly 
polished that ever was seen upon 
the foot of man ; his hat was set with 
& superb jauntiness over an array 
of curls which rivalled the beard 
of an Assyrian bull; his attitude 
and gestures were the last expres- 
sion of an arrogance wherein 
there was no malice, of a pride 
wherein there was no disdain, 
But it is only at one point that 
he challenges comparison with 
Brummel, his manifest superior 
in the art of adornment. In all 
other aspects he stands apart. He 
knew nothing of the frigid heart- 
lessness, the narrow contempt, the 
“majestic frivolity,” which were the 
essence of Brummel’s genius. For 
while the Dandy occupied but one 
corner of human activity, D’Orsay 
put no restraint upon either his 
heart or his head. He was a man 
of tact and feeling, always gay, 
always fresh, always sympathetic. 
His interests were as wide as his 
intelligence ; he was as fine a judge 
of horseflesh as of a dinner; an 
instinctive appreciation of litera- 
ture and art endeared him to the 
dilettanti; and a peculiar skill of 
intimacy turned new acquaintances 
into old friends. Above all, he 
was agreeable and enchanting, a 
fairy-prince, whose delight it was 
to extricate the luckless from 
those pitfalls which a profound 
knowledge of the world had 
taught him to avoid. An ami- 
able, loyal, pleasure-loving hero, 
he shared with Lady Blessington 
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the throne of Gore House, and 
dominated for twenty years that 
world of fashion which vainly 
limped after his perfections. Such 
as he was, his contemporaries 
aspired to be; and, strangely 
enough, this eloquent Frenchman 
remains the symbol of that age 
when men wore Nugee coats 
and drank Badminton, and when 
women bared their shoulders and 
sang tearful ditties to the music 
of the harp. 

It was this world, then, that 
the young Disraeli entered with 
the highest credentials of breeding 
and intelligence, and under the 
brilliant auspices of the Count 
himself, whose generosity he re- 
paid by the sketch of Mirabel, as 
pretty a gentleman as ever un- 
ravelled the plot of a love-story. 
Few men have made a more 
splendid appearance on the stage. 
Truly his sword opened the 
oyster at the first encounter, and 
before the world knew his name 
he was a leader of society. 
His progress was like a fairy 
tale, or a chapter from Balzac, 
which you cannot read without a 
spirited enthusiasm. He was 
young, he was handsome, he was 
a fop, he had written a book, and 
his glory was almost equal to his 
unparalleled ambition. Strange 
stories were told of this sallow- 
faced youth, whose black ringlets 
were ridiculed by the envious, and 
the fashion of whose coat is still 
fabulous. But his tasselled ivory 
cane, inlaid with gold, his flower- 
embroidered waistcoat, his chains 
unnumbered, his priceless ruffles— 
even these were less remarkable 
than his mysterious silences, his 
flashes of eloquence, and the bitter 
contempt which he cherished for 
his fellows. No wonder the world 
eagerly acknowledged his superior- 
ity ; no wonder the chariot of his 
glory was never stayed. Whata 
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career was his! What an achieve- 
ment in fascination! Truly he 
emptied the bow] of life, and found 
no poison in the wine. He was 
witty, accomplished, glorious, and 
his table was littered with letters ; 
and London was at his feet. And 
he—he accepted the homage with a 
grave and grateful smile, and he 
wandered from the house of one 
duchess to the house of another, 
proud in the conviction that he 
brought to the smartest party far 
more than it could yield him. Once 
upon a time he was mobbed with 
Bulwer at a ball, and doubtless 
he took his hustling in the most 
complaisant of humours. Another 
night he came late to dinner at 
Sir Robert Peel’s, and found six 
stealthy politicians eating in 
silence. Instantly he flung an 
epigram across the table, dispelled 
the gravity, and wrung a smile 
from Peel himself. When the 
influenza attacked London, he met 
it with the smartest remedies and 
in the best company. ‘ D’Orsay 
and I,” he wrote, “defy the dis- 
order with a first-rate cook, a 
generous diet, and medicated 
vapour-baths.” To-day he dines 
with Chandos, the only man in 
the room not a member of Parlia- 
ment; to-morrow he sits at 
another ducal table, proud in the 
reflection that no commoners are 
present save himself and Sir 
William Fremantle. As the season 
declines, he attends water-parties, 
devised in the sentimental taste 
of the time. The guests embarked 
at five o’clock, “the heavens very 
favourable, sang all the way, 
wandered in beautiful gardens 
worthy of Paul Veronese, full not 
only of flowers, but fountains and 
parroquets.” What a picture it 


is—the titled exquisites dressed a 
little beyond the limits of good 
taste, 
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and floating down the 
to the music of a 
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luxurious sentimentality! It was 
drawn but sixty years ago, yet it 
seems prehistoric, or if, indeed, it 
must belong to time and space, it 
might suggest that no-man’s land 
of ardour and elegance in which 
is laid the scene of ‘ Henrietta 
Temple.’ Thus Disraeli triumphed 
over the envy of men and the 
ridicule of women. ‘True, one 
murmured that he looked as 
though he were hanging in chains, 
while another asked was he in 
training for the office of Lord 
Mayor? But he was a man 
whose gravity checked imperti- 
nence, and, as he confesses him- 
self, ““he made his way easily in 
the highest set, where they like 
to admire and be amused.” And 
doubtless they did admire and 
were amused, until this exquisite 
had no enemies, save the second- 
rate, and counted among his 
champions the most beautiful 
women and the greatest states- 
men of his time. 

His glory was no surprise, least 
of all to himself. He had entered 
the world to conquer, and the 
victory was his. Nor was there 
the smallest touch of snobbery in 
his choice of a battlefield. He 
deemed his blood the purest in 
Europe, and himself the equal of 
the most ancient duke. So that 
in deserting his father’s library for 
what he would have called “ the 
saloons of the great,” he was but 
obeying a natural and a modest 
instinct. Being in all things a 
Jew, in nothing did he prove his 
descent so clearly as in his love of 
splendour. Had he commanded 
the wealth of Contarini Fleming, 
he, too, would have lived in a 
‘‘ Palladian pile”; he, too, would 
have enriched his mansion with all 
‘the spoils of the teeming orient”; 
his terraces would have sparkled 
with jasper, porphyry, and onyx; 
‘the gold of Afric, the jewels of 
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Ind, the talismans of Egypt, the 
perfumes and manuscripts of 
Persia, the spices and gems of 
Araby,”—all those mythical glories 
would have made his castle for all 
the world like the great Bazaar of 
Bagdad. The result, of course, 
would have been opulent rather 
than beautiful, for Disraeli’s taste 
was of his time, and took no 
thought either of classic harmony 
or of delicate restraint. Never- 
theless, he was possessed with an 
indiscriminate, unquestioning ad- 
miration of magnificence, which 
instantly determined the place he 
should occupy in the world. Above 
all things, clothes engrossed his 
fancy, and from the outset he re- 
garded life as a masquerade. He 
must always be “ dressing-up,” as 
children say, and disguising his 
origin in the gorgeous trappings 
of a costume-shop, At Malta he 
dined with the officers, now as an 
Andalusian brigand, now as a 
Greek pirate; and though we 
know not what the British soldier 
thought of his display, he him- 
self was abundantly satisfied with 
the effect he produced. Indeed, 
throughout his famous tour, which 
was nothing less than a march of 
triumph, he pondered deeply of 
his wardrobe, and not even the 
difficulties of travel compelled him 
to appear in disarray. So he is 
found lamenting that “the king’s 
death is the destruction of his 
dress- waistcoats”; so he boasts 
that a “handkerchief which he 
brought from Paris is the most 
successful thing he ever wore, and 
universally admired.” But it was 
at Gibraltar that he made his 
proudest conquest, and ‘“ main- 
tained his reputation of being a 
great judge of costume.” For not 
only did the fashion of discarding 
waistcoats in the morning reveal 
the beauty of his peerless studs, 
but, says he, ‘‘I have the fame of 
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being the first who ever passed the 
Straits with two canes—a morning 
and an evening cane, I change 
my cane as the gun fires, and hope 
to carry them both on to Cairo. 
It is wonderful the effect these 
magical wands produce. I owe to 
them even more attention than to 
being the supposed author of— 
what is it?—I forget!” 

That is a touch of the true Dis- 
raeli! He forgot the title of his 
book ; he remembered the proper 
moment to change his cane; and it 
was this pleasant mixture of care- 
fulness and nonchalance which 
gave him his place in the world. It 
was a pose, of course ; but success 
itself is a pose, which is wholly 
alien to the natural man, And 
Disraeli was so little the natural 
man, that all his actions were the 
result of forethought, and all his 
poses were calculated to please his 
set. For instance, the world was 
fatigued with action, and here was 
Disraeli ready to declare that he 
had never thrown a ball in his life, 
that it tired him to kill pheasants, 
that he was indifferent to the plea- 
sures of the chase. Nevertheless, 
when he did ride to hounds, the 
spirit of romance seized him, and, 
“although not in pink, I was the 
best mounted man in the field, 
riding an Arabian mare, which I 
nearly killed ; a run of thirty miles, 
and I stopped at nothing.” That 
is a feat that D’Orsay might have 
accomplished every week; but it is 
unique in the experience of Dis- 
raeli, and merely accentuated his 
habit of inaction. It was rather 
within the key of his character to 
sit resplendent in a half-light, and 
to dash out sudden from the gloom 
with a brilliant epigram or a tor- 
rent of eloquence. “TI like silent, 


melancholy men,” said Mrs Wynd- 
ham Lewis, at their introduction 
—and no doubt Disraeli flattered 
her taste. 


For, though his duty 
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was speech, he could be silent when 
he pleased—surely the most diffi- 
cult achievement, for eloquence is 
not easily chained—and none of 
his intimates ever heard him laugh, 
and few they were who saw him 
smile. Like Philip IV., he was 
possessed by a spirit of gravity, 
which in no way hindered the flash 
of his scorn or the ripple of his 
amazing wit. But it made readily 
possible the most sincere of all his 
poses—the pose of mystery. If it 
were his ambition to penetrate the 
Asian mystery, he himself was a 
mystery—Asian, too—that defied 
penetration. When he seemed 
a fop, then was he most a vision- 
ary, and it was always in the 
Orient that he saw his visions 
and dreamed his dreams. It is 
tempting, indeed, to seize his char- 
acter in his novels, and perchance 
there is something of himself in 
all his heroes. You can imagine 
him saying with Vivian Grey that 
guava and liqueurs were the only 
refreshment he ever took. You 
can see him in as deadly opposition 
as Ooningsby to the common creeds 
of a worn-out party ; above all, you 
recognise in the fantasies of Tan- 
cred his author’s own mysticism, 
and surely he is nearer akin to 
Lord Montacute than to any of 
his creations. Thus he wandered 
London up and down, a kind of 
unsolved riddle. ‘“ What is he?” 
asked the world of fashion after 
a certain eminent personage, and 
Disraeli was far too skilful a tac- 
tician to satisfy an idle curiosity. 
But he was equipped for the 
fray with other gifts than melan- 
choly and mysticism. Young in 
temperament as well as in years, 
he was of those who keep their 
youth not only in their own hearts 
but in the eyes of men; and the 
author of ‘Coningsby’ was still 
leading Young England when he 
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had passed his eighth lustre. And 
what may a man not do with 
youth—youth untouched of time, 
the first and last gift of the gods? 
Alas! we reckon by the clumsy 
measure of months, condemning 
boys because they are young, and 
men because they are old, and for- 
get that there are tempers which 
the passage of time cannot affect. 
But Disraeli possessed the great 
gift, and Sidonia’s panegyric of 
youth was doubtless his own. 
“¢Great men never want experi- 
ence, said the stranger; ‘the 
history of heroes is the history 
of youth.’” And Disraeli might 
have echoed both statements, for 
the author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ was 
already mature, and though he 
was Prime Minister for the first 
time at sixty-two, he had still 
escaped the approach of age. 
Next after youth, it was the 
faculty of displacement which en- 
sured him the victory. He occu- 
pied more space than lesser men, 
and his presence was sufficient 
to overshadow all competitors. 
Wherever he went, he compelled 
observation, and he was never 
without a field to exercise his 
talents. Moreover, by his grave, 
sallow face he masked an intrepid 
determination and a quiet courage. 
That he should be a great man, 
that he should lead the great 
world, was ordained, because his 
mind was set upon the enterprise. 
“We make our Fortunes and we 
call it Fate,” he said somewhere ; 
but assuredly if he made his for- 
tune, he never let his fate out of his 
own hands. Moreover, he held the 
place which he had gained by the ex- 
ercise of the most brilliant talents. 
His genius of conversation is leg- 
endary, and no contemporary was 
a match for the quickness of his 
repartee and the ruthlessness of 
his scorn. Yet how poor a record 
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is there of his wit! With the 
silence of the voice, which in- 
stantly hushed the babble of 
common talk, one at least of his 
qualities vanished irreparably. For 
his repeated jests have lost their 
savour, and are remembered rather 
for their effect than for themselves. 
If it be rare to encounter a page 
that will live, it is impossible to 
fashion a mot that will win im- 
mortality. And so the Disraeli 
of the drawing-rooms descends to 
our imagination as the Romantic 
Movement in person, a hero, may- 
be, in the vein of Rastignac, 
whose massy chain and prodigious 
velvets are infinitely more pictur- 
esque than the red waistcoat 
which inaugurated a revolution 
across the Channel. 

The most of men would have 
accepted for a career Disraeli’s 
triumph in the world. He might, 
indeed, have succeeded to D’Orsay’s 
throne, and been undisputed arbi- 
ter of elegancies. Yet he was but 
a sojourner in society, which was 
to him rather a means of progress 
than a pursuit, and where he took 
his unquestioned place unques- 
tioning ; nor did he for a moment 
permit an organised frivolity to 
interrupt the serious occupation of 
his life. For, besides being a 
Sldneur and mystic, he was also a 
man of affairs, whose ambition 
could only be checked by death 
itself. And for this he has been 
called an adventurer, and an ad- 
venturer he assuredly is in the 
sense that every one adventures, 
be he duke or ploughman, when he 
leaves his father’s hearth. But the 
baser sense, that by the wiles of 
the upstart he reached too lofty 
a position, is wholly inadmissible. 
Who, indeed, should be a leader 
of men, if not he? Born in a 
library, as he said, and nurtured 
on Voltaire, he leaned upon his 
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father’s reputation, and in his 
childhood knew whomsoever he 
would. In education, in manners, 
in habit of the world, he was an 
man’s equal, and though he had 
a gentlemanly acquaintance with 
debt, he had never known the 
sharper twinge of poverty. His 
own sojourn in a sponging-house, 
and his salvation by the adroit 
and charming D’Orsay, are de- 
scribed with admirable humour in 
‘Henrietta Temple’; while in Fak- 
redeen’s mouth he has put a 
panegyric of debts, “the dear 
companions of my life,” which was 
dictated, doubtless, by a grotesque 
sincerity. Maybe he thought as 
much of himself as of the Emir, 
when he declared that “among his 
creditors he had disciplined that 
diplomatic ability that shall some 
day confound and control cabi- 
nets.” But embarrassment is a 
common incident of life, and if 
Disraeli was familiar with disap- 
pointment, and “‘to be disappointed 
is to be young,” he never was 
familiar with disaster, and he 
claimed to play a part in politics 
without surprise or effrontery. In- 
deed, long before he asked the 
voters of High Wycombe for their 
confidence, he had been intrusted 
with a mission the mere memory 
of which might have made the 
fortune of another man, and which 
he himself recalled many years 
after with pride and satisfaction. 
Now in 1825, when Disraeli 
had just turned twenty, John 
Murray determined to found a 
daily paper. At the boy’s insti- 
gation it was to be called the 
‘ Representative,’ and when the 
great Sir Walter’s opinion was 
asked, who so apt an emissary as 
Disraeli the Younger? Here was 
his opportunity, and bravely did 
he tackle it. He set out for the 
north with the eager curiosity of 
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untravelled youth, proud in the 
confidence of an august publisher, 
and assured that to his persuasion 
not even Sir Walter could be deaf. 
He rested his foot at York, was 
enchanted with the Minster, and 
whispered to Murray that Froissart 
was his companion, “‘just the fellow 
for a traveller's evening.” It is as 
fresh and buoyant a record as his- 
tory has to show ; it reminds you of 
Mozart before the French King, of 
Pope sitting at the feet of Dryden. 
But no sooner was he arrived at 
Chiefswood than disappointment 
awaited him. For Lockhart, who 
was there to meet him, expected 
the father, and not having the gift 
of prophecy, knew not how far 
greater and more valiant a man 
was the son. So that “ every- 
thing looked as black as possible,” 
and the adventure evoked the 
very last of Disraeli’s talents. 
He talked, he flattered, he cajoled, 
he displayed his perfect cunning 
of management, until “in a few 
hours we completely understood 
one another, and were upon the 
most intimate terms.” Here, in- 
deed, you perceive that diplomacy 
in bud, which in blossom was to 
govern England and to subdue 
Europe. Between Disraeli and 
Lockhart there could not have 
been the link of lasting sympathy. 
But for the moment it was Dis- 
raeli’s single-minded endeavour to 
gain his opponent’s intimacy, and 
it is not surprising that he won 
an easy victory in this battle of 
wits. The situation, indeed, was 
made for him, and after Lock- 
hart’s submission the conquest of 
Sir Walter was assured. Nor did 
he for an instant underrate the 
importance of his mission. He 


impressed upon Murray not only 
the magnitude of the stake, but 
also the sacred necessity of dis- 
cretion. 


The love of mystery had 
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already taken hold of him, and 
for fear of the postman he dared 
not mention by name the actors 
in this little drama. No; secrecy 
must be preserved inviolate, and 
Sir Walter figures as the Cheva- 
lier, while Lockhart is hidden be- 
hind an inexpressive M. And 
all the time the young Disraeli 
is conducting the negotiation with 
irresistible firmness and spirit, con- 
vinced that even in Sir Walter’s 
presence the hero of the moment 
is really himself. Already his 
sanguine temper detected in the 
combination a vast opportunity, 
and he assumed the lead with a 
certainty and an arrogance which 
areinvincible. Despite Sir Walter, 
Lockhart is to manage the ‘ Re- 
presentative’; but, says Disraeli, 
“it should be impressed upon him 
that he is coming to town not 
to be editor of a newspaper, but 
the director-general of an immense 
organ, and at the head of a band 
of high- bred gentlemen and im- 
portant interests.” Thus he had 
already mastered —this boy of 
twenty—the art of persuading by 
a phrase, and with an assurance 
which the Wizard must have 
echoed with a laugh, he had even 
decided which seat in the House 
should be occupied by the Wizard’s 
son-in-law. The negotiation, in 
fact, was brought to a marvellous 
issue ; and, to top all, Disraeli was 
able to boast that “the Chevalier 
and M. have unburthened them- 
selves to me in a manner the most 
confidential that you can possibly 
conceive.” What secrets they 
were which passed we shall never 
know, for Disraeli had the fear 
of the postman in his eye, and 
Murray preserved an unhappy 
silence. But it was an astound- 
ing trio that sat round the fire at 
Chiefswood—Sir Walter and Lock- 
hart and Disraeli; and what a 
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priceless document we should pos- 
sess if only the greatest man of 
his generation had recorded his 
impressions of this light-hearted 
boy, destined not only to usurp 
the throne of romance, but to 
govern the country! 

Lockhart obeyed the summons ; 
the ‘ Representative’ was launched 
and foundered ; and Disraeli, whose 
memory was always as sanguine 
as his experience, lived to record, 
after half a century, Sir Walter’s 
amiable reception. With that 
touch of exaggeration which kept 
him a spoilt boy to the last, 
he described how the author of 
‘ Waverley,’ to humour a lad of 
twenty, displayed all the glories 
of Abbotsford, and unlocked the 
treasures of his mind, until you 
are half-inclined to believe that 
the Border palace was built to 
flatter the imagination of this 
casual visitor, and that Sir Walter 
had waited for this fitting oppor- 
tunity to practise the art of con- 
versation. But it was Disraeli’s 
first experience in the management 
of men, and, though disaster fol- 
lowed, Murray was for the mo- 
ment enchanted. And as for the 
hero, he had learnt his lesson ; and 
when he stood before the electors 
of High Wycombe, he might re- 
flect that he was not wholly un- 
skilled in affairs. For it was in 
politics that his alert and vivid 
genius found its highest expres- 
sion, and the choice is easily 
justified. Brilliant as were his 
gifts in literature, Disraeli was 
never bound by the slavery of 
words. He wrote his novels be- 
cause he craved a popular medium 
in which to translate his opinions, 
and the most of his works are 
rather fanciful expositions of his 
policy than separate masterpieces. 
Wherefore he could never have 
been content, for such poor fame 
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as his readers could give him, to 
forego the frenzy of an active 
life. His ambition was to govern 
men, and to feel the impression 
which his voice, his eye, his ges- 
ture, made upon the crowd. His 
success was assured as soon as he 
stood upon the hustings ; and long 
before he was appointed to lead 
the House, he had turned the 
current of English opinion. He 
brought to the solemn task of 
government all those qualities 
which made him supreme in the 
fashionable world, and gave to 
his novels—dashed off, you may 
be sure, at a sitting—a corner 
apart in our English literature. 
In the first place, he was a born 
fighter, to whom the interchange 
of blows was a delight, and who 
ever scorned to cover his fist with 
a glove. In the second, he had a 
perfect talent for stage manage- 
ment. Life for him was a drama, 
in which he always played the prin- 
cipal part, and he had learnt pre- 
cisely how and when to bring off 
his great effects. The controversy 
with O’Connell, for instance, was 
as deftly handled as might be 
expected from D’Orsay’s wisdom 
and Dizzy’s wit. The Oount had 
far too fine a sense of the world 
to intervene in a political quarrel, 
but the challenge was sent under 
his auspices—in fact, as the prin- 
cipal confessed, he took the man- 
agement of everything. With 
perfect delicacy Disraeli remained 
within doors until ten o’clock, 
when he dressed, doubtless with 
prodigious magnificence, and went 
to the opera. Every one allowed 
‘that it was done in first-rate 
style,” and that O’Oonnell and 
all his friends were utterly 
“squabashed.” The violent explo- 
sion in the ‘Times’ was variously 
greeted: some found it coarse, 
others declared it worthy of 
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Swift. But, as its author re- 
marked with naive arrogance, 
“The general effect is the thing, 
and all men agree that I have 
shown pluck.” 

This is but one example of the 
dramatic instinct which never 
failed him; and though he had 
nothing of the mummer’s com- 
monness in his nature, he recog- 
nised the utility of stage - effect. 
To be powerful is to live in the 
mouths of men; and when Dis- 
raeli stood up to make his maiden 
speech, he was almost as well 
known as Sir Robert Peel him- 
self. The moment, of course, was 
chosen with perfect intelligence, 
and the subject—Ireland—gave 
him an opportunity of demolishing 
his ancient enemy. The House 
was on the one side expectant, on 
the other vindictive, but none ex- 
pected the outburst of ridicule 
which overwhelmed the speaker. 
The sallow face of the legend, the 
glossy curls, the fantastic attire, 
inspired the Opposition at least as 
much as the hatred of the Re- 
pealers. As for the speech itself, 
it struck the proper note of arro- 
gance : it was, indeed, the trumpet- 
call to battle, sounded by a man 
who knew neither fear nor failure. 
He set himself up, possibly with- 
out reason, as ‘‘ the representative 
of a considerable number of mem- 
bers.” When the House laughed, 
he put it down to envy. With 
his accustomed love of imagery, 
abundantly justified by the eye’s 
superiority to the intellect, and 
by the victory which argument 
always yields to the picturesque, 
he represented O’Connell dangling 
in one hand the keys of St Peter, 
in the other the Cap of Liberty. 
As the uproar increased, he be- 
came defiant, and in the old- 
fashioned style of rodomontade 
declared that “he had begun 


many things, and he had often 
succeeded at last.” Then came 
the immortal phrase: “I will sit 
down now, but the time will 
come when you shall hear me;” 
and the magnificent conclusion, 
drowned in a scream, ‘“‘and when 
I rise in this Assembly hereafter, 
a dropped pin shall be heard.” 
The battle had been fought, and 
Disraeli had won. When they 
talked of failure Peel was indig- 
nant, and Shiel himself flouted his 
own supporters. The boast, gen- 
erously youthful in itself, is sancti- 
fied by time, and heightens the 
fabulous character of the man that 
uttered it. At any rate, the epi- 
sode left him “in good spirits,” 
and determined not to lose his 
chance. For a while he must sub- 
due his tone, and his next speech 
was on Oopyright; he must show 
knowledge rather than wit, and 
he plumped his utterance with 
hard, unmanageable facts. But 
the single object was achieved: 
the orator had captured his audi- 
ence; his prophecy was fulfilled 
almost as soon as uttered; and 
henceforth he would never rise to 
an empty House nor endure the 
inattention of the scornful. So, 
once more, he had turned to tri- 
umph what other men had de- 
plored for irretrievable defeat, and 
proved that Opportunity is the 
greatest of the gods. Yet, adroit 
as he was, it was no gift of man- 
ner which enabled this Jew of 
genius to dominate the British 
House of Commons. He won his 
place because he touched English 
politics with the finger of romance, 
because he lit up even the dark 
places of Manchester with the flash 
of imagination. The world, like the 
youth of Oontarini Fleming, was 
dominated by words, and Disraeli, 
indignant at the tyranny of worn- 
out titles, pleaded for the superior- 
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ity of ideas. Was he Tory or 
Radical? What mattered the 
name, so long as he was guiltless 
of Whiggish autocracy? And 
thus he preached the doctrines of 
the Pentateuch, with others more 
popular, and appealed for support 
to Bolingbroke and Pitt. It was 
a strange creed, this mixture of 
Judaism, the People, and Tory 
tradition, nor is it surprising that 
it was misunderstood. The sternly 
orthodox of all shades were quick 
to denounce Disraeli for a char- 
latan, and all the while he was a 
political philosopher, profoundly 
inspired. He stood not for a 
party, but for his opinions, and 
when once his opinions were 
shaped he created a party which 
should hold them. By a subtle 
irony he chose for his adherents 
the nobles and squires of England, 
and it is small wonder that they 
looked with suspicion upon his 
support, which soon grew into 
dominion. But he was a states- 
man who could not live from 
hand to mouth upon political in- 
trigue, which, said he, was the 
resource of the second-rate. He 
would sustain himself upon “ great 
truths,” and, unpalatable as they 
were, he forced those “great 
truths” upon his colleagues. 
Therefore he detached himself 
wholly from the common super- 
stitions, and as Sir Walter leapt 
back to the past for the material 
of his romances, so Disraeli would 
suppress all the history which 
came between 1688 and the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. The ob- 
ject of the Whigs, said he, was, 
and had always been, to convert 
England into a Venetian republic, 
to turn the monarch into a Doge, 
and suppress the people. So it was 
the duty of all patriots to crush 
the Whigs, whose objects were to 
establish a tyranny and dismem- 


ber the empire, and to defeat 
any party which did not respect 
the prerogative of the Crown and 
understand the only object of all 
government. The theory was ad- 
mirable, and admirably expressed, 
but it seemed unintelligible to the 
true-blue Tory, whose creed was 
still privilege, though the passing 
of the Reform Bill had endangered 
the common liberty. The Whigs, 
in exchange for the vote, demanded 
nothing less than to be masters 
for life, while the people, said 
Disraeli, “‘took reform, as some 
others took stolen goods, and no 
questions asked.” So, calling him- 
self a Tory, he dared to plead the 
cause of the mob, and, after the 
example of Louis XI., he was 
determined to thwart the reign- 
ing oligarchy by an adroit com- 
bination of crown and people. 
To-day, maybe, he would have 
been called a socialist, for he 
dreamt of a Ten Hours Bill; he 
valiantly declared that the rights 
of Jabour were as sacred as the 
rights of property ; and he bitterly 
denounced his chief enemies, the 
manufacturers, because, said he, 
they had created a new wealth, 
and held themselves responsible to 
no man. But Socialism was not 
then invented, and he was vaguely 
set down as a danger to the 
State. 

To unfold so romantic a creed 
before the unawakened Tory re- 
quired a reckless courage, but cour- 
age was precisely the quality which 
Disraeli never lacked. He courted 
opposition, and smiled at con- 
tempt. He knew as surely as on 
the night of his maiden speech 
that his own hour was coming, and 
with an anger of scorn he dismissed 
the policy of the Conservatives as 
an organised hypocrisy. Whether 
or no his demolition of Peel was 
justified, whether it was he or his 
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Minister who struck the first blow, 
it is idle to speculate; but it is 
certain that no party was ever so 
completely demolished by one man 
as were the Peelites by Disraeli. 
Young England to-day is a gener- 
ous dream; but when George 
Smythe and the author of ‘Sybil’ 
fought side by side it was a bitter, 
acrimonious reality. In vain did 
the magnates of England express 
their distrust; in vain did the 
King of Hanover implore Lord 
Strangford to extricate his sonfrom 
the clutches of Disraeli; in vain 
did the Duke of Rutland lament 
that the admirable character of 
Lord John Manners exposed him 
to “the arts of a designing person.” 
The battle still waged, and session 
after session Disraeli delivered 
speeches which were masterpieces 
of invective, brilliant with jibe, 
and serried with argument. The 
worst is, you return to the famous 
speeches with regret and disap- 
pointment ; the well-known scorn 
is there ; once again you recognise 
the ancient jests,—the Whigs are 
caught bathing and lose their 
clothes ; Hansard, which should 
be the Delphi, is but the Dunciad 
of Downing Street ; Peel’s horror 
of slavery does not extend to the 
benches behind him,—‘“ there the 
gang is still assembled, there the 
thong of the whip still sounds.” 
But for all the deft illustration, 
for all the jingled alliteration, the 
splendid effect is gone, and you 
wonder whether it is not a crime 
to imprison the spoken word. 
The orator, like the actor, writes 
his name in snow, and may only 
be judged by the effect which his 
voice, his glance, and the wave of 
his hand produce upon the opinion 
of others, Weighed by this stand- 
ard, Disraeli’s victory was com- 
plete. Despite his small follow- 
ing, he was already master of the 


House; his friends belonged to 
those great houses which it was 
his pleasure to penetrate, and his 
ambition to control; and surely 
his irony was never more flattered 
than at the Manchester Atheneum, 
when, flanked by George Smythe 
and Lord John Manners, who ap- 
peared by their sires’ permission 
for this occasion only, he pleaded 
the cause of popular culture in the 
accent of aristocratic Toryism. He 
pictured Athens, he quoted Latin, 
he compared knowledge to Jacob’s 
mystic ladder, whose “base rests 
on the primeval earth, whose 
crest is lost in the shadowy splen- 
dour of the empyrean.” And all 
the while he knew that the hour 
of Peel’s fall was at hand, and that 
then nothing could intervene be- 
tween himself and the leadership. 
A rich experience even for this 
artist in life. 

Meanwhile, that no field should 
be left unturned, he was writing 
the splendid series of romances 
which would have kept green his 
fame had he never entered a 
drawing-room nor stood upon a 
platform, It is idle to criticise 
him who criticised everything, for, 
in truth, his works defy every sen- 
timent saveadmiration. They are 
composed in a hurry, and without 
the proper sense of literature. 
When the author of ‘ Alroy’ be- 
lieves he is writing lofty prose, he 
is only covering his pages with the 
blankest of verse. The colour is 
generally as false as the sentiment, 
and never, save in such dazzling 
towrs de force as ‘Ixion,’ ‘ Popan- 
illa,’ and the ‘Infernal Marriage,’ 
wherein the severe influence of 
Voltaire is still apparent, does the 
writer consider the claims of gram- 
mar or logic. But you forgive 
the extravagance, the sentiment, 
the folly of such brilliant experi- 
ments as ‘Tancred,’ ‘Sybil,’ and 
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‘Coningsby ’ for a thousand golden 
virtues. For here is the real Dis- 
raeli revealed—a mixture of ro- 
mance and reality, scorn and 
gentleness. Compare the first 
volume of ‘Tancred’ with the 
second, and you shall see the true 
meeting of East and West. You 
cannot imagine a greater contrast 
than glitters between Leander, 
that king of cooks, and Fakredeen, 
the immortal type of the adroit, 
unscrupulous, fascinating adven- 
turer. Yet each is drawn with a 
precision and sympathy which 
could only proceed from intimate 
knowledge. Indeed, Disraeli be- 
longed to many worlds, and he 
poured pell-mell into his romances 
his manifold experience. If the 
blameless young man and the vir- 
tuous maid eluded him, as they 
have eluded the rest, he drew such 
characters as are outside the 
common observation with a skill 
that only can be matched in the 
great masters of fiction. His 
Mirabel, his Monmouth, his mir- 
aculous Sidonia, the ineffable 
Rigby, those prodigies of intrigue 
Taper and Tadpole, who never de- 
spaired of the Commonwealth, the 
Marneys and Bellamonts,—where 
shall you rival them for justice 
and understanding? And the wit 
of his dialogue, the aptness of his 
satire, the ferocity of his comment 
upon life, literature, and art—they 
are all unparalleled and his own. 
Now, instead of appealing from 
the mediocrity of one to the medi- 
ocrity of many, he would hang 
an architect; now he sings the 
pean of intrigue, and declares that 
youth and debt are the stimulus of 
action. But wherever you prick 
him, he sheds the blood of sin- 
cerity to himself, For his novels, 
if not autobiography, are still a 
transparent reflection of his moods 
and opinions. He wrote so rapidly 


that he had not time to mask his 
meaning ; and he thought so deeply, 
that he repeats himself again and 
again. If in his novels you find 
the germs of all his policies, if 
Cyprus is given to England by 
Tancred himself, and the Queen is 
already hailed Empress of India, 
so his speeches are little else than 
his romances, shaped for the voice 
and another audience. But at 
least this restless spirit had found 
another expression, this limit- 
less ambition had won another 
pasturage. 

Once upon a time, before he had 
taken his seat as member for Maid- 
stone, he announced that if there 
was anything upon which he 
piqued himself it was consistency. 
Now, consistency, if it be the least 
offensive of the vices, is still the 
vilest of the virtues, which springs 
rather from the obstinacy of weak- 
ness than from the certainty of 
strength. But in a sense Disraeli 
was consistent, and his uniformity 
of opinion is readily explained. 
He began life with his career 
minutely sketched (“I mean to be 
Prime Minister,” he told Lord 
Melbourne in 1835), and being 
emancipated from the catch-words 
of party, he was forced to formu- 
late in his youth the creed of popu- 
lar Toryism, which guided him 
until the last. Yet in nothing 
was he so sincerely consistent as 
in his devotion to his race. He 
was a Jew first, an Englishman 
afterwards, and this whole-hearted 
loyalty was firmly established 
upon the rock of pride. Whether 
or no he had suffered from persecu- 
tion, he ‘‘never imbibed that dis- 
like for his race which the vain 
are apt to adopt when they find 
that they are born to public con- 
tempt.” He, too, was vain; in 
truth, he scaled the heights of 
arrogance, but his vanity assumed 
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another shape. For him the East 
was a career ; his eyes were always 
turned towards the cradle of his 
race. Oriental in his taste, as in 
his lack of it, he believed that the 
patriarchs had laid down the laws 
of government for ali time, and he 
would twist the policy of England 
until it harmonised with the ideals 
of the Hebrew kings. His books, 
his speeches, his life were the 
acclamation of Jewish wisdom and 
Jewish grandeur. He pleaded the 
cause of his people without passion, 
but rather with that secure vali- 
ance which comes from the con- 
science of a just cause. Tancred’s 
noble fantasy of the East, Alroy’s 
unhappy devotion to a lost people, 
are but the loftiest expression of 
his constant dream. To read his 
eloquent argument is to wonder 
that in any corner of the world 
the foolish man should cry 
“Death” to the Jew. “All is 
race,” says Sidonia; ‘there is no 
other truth;” and every race 
must decay “unless it lives in 
deserts and never mixes its blood.” 
The Jews, it is certain, do not live 
in deserts, but they keep their 
blood pure, and so, for good or evil, 
they have become the rulers of the 
world. In ‘Coningsby’ Sidonia, 
the concretion of the Hebrew 
intellect, as fine a gentleman, as 
adroit a politician, as profound a 
scholar, as ever stepped into the 
pages of a novel, would prove by 
example that the most learned 
students, the astutest diplomatists, 
the most powerful Ministers, and 
even many marshals of France, are 
of Abraham’s seed. So far the 
argument is ornamental and ex- 
travagant; but Disraeli insists 
upon the perfect emancipation of 
his people upon other and far more 
practical grounds. All the ten- 
dencies of the Jewish race, he de- 
clares, are conservative. How 


should a people, justly proud of its 
blood, ever patient in its observ- 
ance of ceremonial, decline upon 
so ridiculous a doctrine as the 
equality of man? In brief, ‘the 
bias of the Jews is to religion, 
property, and natural aristocracy ; 
and it should be the interest of 
statesmen that this bias should be 
encouraged, and their energies and 
creative powers enlisted in the 
cause of existing society.” As 
they have lived under a feudal 
system, so they are born with an 
understanding of monarchy and 
submission, and no people in the 
world is better fitted for patriotism 
than the people which to-day 
holds the keys of empire. Yeta 
foolish persecution of a great 
race would deprive Europe of a 
solidly conservative element, and 
that this persecution is unneces- 
sary is proved not only by the 
large tolerance of many genera- 
tions, but by the supremacy which 
the most devoted Jew of the cen- 
tury exercised over an aristocracy 
many centuries younger than his 
own. The argument is perfect, if 
you forget the vain prejudice of 
race, which makes justice a 
mockery and turns men into 
beasts of fury. But Disraeli 
carried his logic a step further, 
and asked with perfect reason who 
could “deny that Jesus of Nazar- 
eth is the eternal glory of the Jew- 
ish race?” In truth, it was his 
favourite maxim that the complete 
Jew believed not only in Sinai but 
in Calvary, and, said he, the Italian 
who accuses a Ohristian Jew of 
perversion has misread history. 
For the Jew has but fulfilled the 
Law and the Prophets, and the 
pagan, turned against his gods, is 
the true renegade. 

But the soundest arguments 
war vainly with passion, and Dis- 
raeli’s career was a finer champion- 
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ship of his race than all his logic. 
Yet there is one mystery which 
he cherished himself—the mystery 
of his character. He achieved so 
much, and he said so many things, 
that it has been a favourite pas- 
time to discover inconsistencies 
in the most consistent hero of the 
century. He was a Jew and a 
Christian, a Tory and a Radical, 
a Novelist and an Orator. Per- 
haps there were in him the seeds 
of many contrary things. But is it 
not far simpler to confess that he 
was a man of genius, who fulfilled 
himself in many ways, a prince of 
many kingdoms, who came into 
them all? Mystery was his pose, 
and yet he was the most candid 
of men. He could not, if he 
would, suppress his meaning. 
What he was in his books, so he 
was in his career; and while 
romance was his life, his life 
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was a more brilliant romance 
than his own intrepid pen had 
dared to shape. But time, which 
spared his genius, indulged not his 
enemies; and he, who had been 
content to dream and to fight, 
was called to government. Hence- 
forth he must desert adventure 
for accomplishment, romance for 
the hard dry atmosphere of office. 
The career of Disraeli the Younger 
was finished; the novels were 
written, the satires laid aside; 
deeds must silence words; and 
the Cyprus dreamed of in ‘Tan- 
cred’ should be ours, and the 


Queen should in very truth be 


Empress. For though the states- 
man of to-morrow must eclipse 
the enchanted Arabian of to-day, 
his heart was still faithful to 
romance, his face was still set 
towards the immortal East. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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THE ZIONISTS. 


Two remarkable conferences 
have of late been held by the 
Jews—one at Basle, on the Ger- 
man border of Switzerland, during 
the 29th, 30th, and 31st of Aug- 
ust last year, and one in London 
on the 6th of March 1898. They 
assembled to discuss the present 
condition of European Jews, and 
the prospects of the Zionist move- 
ment. 

What, then, is Zionism, and 
what is its importance? Is it 
merely the craze of a few enthusi- 
asts, and the aspiration of the 
poor and oppressed ? or is it really 
a popular movement, having its 
roots in actual and urgent facts, 
and heralding important events ? 
Who are its supporters and lead- 
ers? who are its opponents? The 
life of the Jews is still so much a 
thing apart that such matters may 
be agitated in our midst without 
attracting attention, yet may very 
nearly concern ourselves in the 
future. Broadly defined, Zionism 
is the expression of a desire on 
the part of Jews to return to Pal- 
estine, and make it their home. 
It ranges from the purely charit- 
able to the boldly political, these 
being but various views of the 
means whereby the end may be 
attained, slowly or suddenly, in 
greater or lesser degree. To un- 
derstand its meaning, we must 
know when and how the move- 
ment arose, what it has effected 
in the past, and what it aims at 
doing in the future. 

In an age of national ideas it 
would be strange if such a senti- 
ment were absent among the Jews. 
For that they are a nation, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, few 
will be found to doubt. In 


custom, in physical type, in belief, 
and even—so far as the tongue 
of their scriptures and prayers is 
concerned—in language, they are 
a people apart, and united to one 
another. But they present the 
unique example of a race without 
a national centre or abiding home. 
Their very nationality, which led 
the Romans to regard them as 
differing from all other peoples, 
became the cause of their down- 
fall and dispersion. They alone 
resisted, with desperate determin- 
ation, the dissolving influence of 
Roman rule, and for this they 
were swept aside in the march of 
Roman consolidation. Their re- 
sistance to Christianity made them 
also the victims of that cruel zeal 
which, from the fourth to the 
twelfth centuries of our era, aimed 
at the destruction of every non- 
Ohristian system. Yet such is 
the vitality of the race that it has 
survived all such adverse forces, 
so that the Jew to-day is not less 
distinct from others, or less con- 
vinced of his future, than in the 
times when he shook off the yoke 
of Greece, or defied the power of 
Rome. 

It is true that the Jews are 
much divided in the details of 
their faith, and that many ten- 
dencies exist among them, as 
among other nations. They are 
equally distinguished among them- 
selves by varying states of civilisa- 
tion, varying conditions of wealth 
or poverty, misery and content- 
ment, and by different opinions 
as to their relations to the people 
amongst whom they dwell. Zion- 
ism does not find many active 
advocates among the rich, the 
cultured, and the religiously in- 
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different, while it perhaps hardly 
touches that class of whom the 
higher-minded Jews are so much 
ashamed—the usurers and com- 
pany promoters, materialists and 
rapacious money-makers — whose 
greed has given a bad name in 
Europe to a gifted race, among 
whom the virtues of constancy 
and endurance are also conspicu- 
ous, and whose fervid imagination 
finds expression mainly in passion- 
ate beliefs as to the future of their 
people. But neither is Zionism 
wholly an idea of the ignorant 
and miserable. It has leaders 
whose position is independent, 
and whose aims and education 
place them above any merely 
ignorant enthusiasm. While on 
the one hand they would keep 
back the younger generation from 
that materialism and “ assimila- 
tion” which mean the loss of 
belief and religion, and would 
fain see their poorer and more 
degraded brethren restored to 
freedom and prosperity, they are 
on the other hand not in sympathy 
with the narrow life of the reac- 
tionary sects, and the prejudice 
and superstition which are often 
driving bolder spirits to renounce 
the faith and customs of their 
fathers. Among such leaders we 
may expect an intimate know- 
ledge of Jewish life, and a states- 
manlike understanding of what is 
possible and best for the people. 
Yet they tell us that Zionism 
represents the only practicable 
solution of the present troubles 
of the Jews. 

Zionism, therefore, is not a 
factitious movement, nor a vision- 
ary craze due to religious excite- 
ment. It has sober leaders, it has 
affected the hearts of the masses, 
and it is due to experience in the 
past. Within three days the Basle 
Oongress received 550 telegrams, 
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messages, and letters from all parts 
of the world, and nearly 8000 
petitions from Jews in Roumania, 
Galicia, and Russia, representing 
the desire of 56,000 souls to be 
aided in return to Palestine. In 
England the various small societies 
of “ Zion-Lovers,” ‘‘ Sons of Zion,” 
&c., that are now being confeder- 
ated, and have consented to aid 
the Vienna and Paris associations, 
were represented in London by 
about 170 delegates from nearly 
10,000 subscribers, who, if we took 
each to belong to a separate family, 
would represent nearly half the 
Jews of Great Britain. Such so- 
cieties are still more numerous in 
eastern Europe, and some of them 
have now been working for fifteen 
years. They are found in Austria, 
Poland, Russia, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, and even in 
North America and Argentina. 
They are fewest in countries where 
the Jews are well treated, but they 
are everywhere increasing in en- 
thusiasm for their central idea, 
and in numbers. “In Vienna 
alone,” says Dr Alexander Mintz, 
“the idea of Zionism [among 
students] has half a thousand de- 
votees ; even the townsmen begin, 
through us, to see the importance 
of colonisation in Palestine, and 
the great value of Zionist endeav- 
ours ; the poor press in, and the 
young press in.” In Hungary, 
where a freedom-loving people has 
not yet turned on the Jews, there 
is no active Zionist movement. In 
America it is found among the 
Russian exiles, who have not suc- 
ceeded in finding fortune in New 
York. In the east of Europe it 
has developed as described by Dr 
David Farbstein of Zurich: ‘The 
Zionists desire, by a systematic 
emigration of Jews to Palestine, 
not only to call into existence a 
Jewish society, but also to pro- 
27 
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duce a change in the economy of 
Jewish habits: to make out of 
small traders and workmen a people 
of land-tillers and of industrial 
pursuits.” Some of the Basle 
speakers went much further than 
this, and advocated the creation 
of a Jewish State, recognised by 
Europe, and forming the home 
and centre of the race. In Lon- 
don Oolonel Goldsmid’s opinion is 
of importance, because of his prac- 
tical acquaintance with such ques- 
tions among the new colonists of 
Argentina. In his address to the 
Zionist Conference he said :— 


“The bulk of the race is, however. 
located in eastern Europe, crowded 
together by oppressive laws, or the 
force of circumstances, in Ghettos and 
Pales of Settlement. ‘Deprived of the 
ordinary rights of citizenship, educa- 
tion, and the means of gaining honest 
livelihoods, denied to them by Govern- 
ments, what wonder that the race 
deteriorates physically and intellectu- 
ally, It is all very well for the 
prosperous, well-to-do British Jew, 
who has never bowed beneath the 
yoke of the oppressor, to say, ‘ Why 
don’t you do as I do?’ The condi- 
tions are absolutely different ab initio. 

- You will no longer wonder at 
the hold Zionism has on the masses of 
your race, as the only hope of salva- 
tion for them and their children,” 


These statements mark a very 
considerable change, both in the 
spread and in the aims of Zionism, 
within the last few years. Hith- 
erto in Great Britain the work 
has been mainly charitable. In 
Vienna it has now become a social 
and political question, and the 
English societies have at last con- 
sented to co-operate with the Con- 
tinental leaders. The movement 
can be traced as early as 1880, 
when Lazarus Rokeach came from 
Safed in Galilee to Roumania, to 
agitate for the founding of Jewish 
colonies in Palestine. There are 
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now twenty-seven societies of 
Zionists in Roumania, and two 
important colonies (Zikron Ya- 
kub and Rosh Pinah) of Rou- 
manian Jews in Palestine. The 
movement generally received a 
great impulse through the Russian 
persecution, and the deep interest 
taken in it by Laurence Oliphant 
is well known. His scheme for 
creating a Jewish province in 
Gilead failed, however, in conse- 
quence of two great difficulties: 
First, that the Sultan was not to 
be persuaded ; and secondly, that 
the Jews themselves did not take 
up the idea, because of the remote 
position of that region, and be- 
cause they feared the wild Bedouin 
population. Meantime, however, 
Jewish action has led to the crea- 
tion of no less than twenty-three 
colonies in Sharon and Galilee, 
supporting some 6000 Jews, mainly 
from the east of Europe, and the 
success of most of these has be- 
come so assured as to prove that 
there is nothing impracticable in 
the idea, and to lead many other 
poor Jews to look forward to a 
return to their ancient home. 
The Russian persecution of 
1881-82 led to the expulsion of 
about a million of Jews, and to 
untold misery; and its results 
are not even as yet complete in 
Europe. It appears that some 
quarter of the number must have 
gone to America, and nearly 
70,000 fled to Palestine. Our 
Jewish population was doubled by 
the influx of about 50,000 paupers, 
of a class very different to that of 
the resident British Jews. Others 
came to Germany and France, but 
perhaps half the total number 
crowded into the Ghettos of Gali- 
cia, Bukowina, Rovmania, and 
Bulgaria — the countries nearest 
to the Russian border. Much of 
the bitterness of anti-Semitic feel- 
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ing on the Continent is due to 
this sudden increase of the poorest 
and most degraded class of Jew 
in Austria, Germany, and France, 
traceable directly to Russian ac- 
tion. Even in Great Britain it 
caused the cry against aliens, and 
very un-English proposals for shut- 
ting our doors against the perse- 
cuted stranger. But when the 
exceptional nature of the crisis 
is considered, it appears strange 
that an addition of about one per 
thousand to the population should 
be supposed to render necessary 
laws quite foreign to the national 
temper. The question of poverty 
in the West of Ireland is one which 
is more pressing, and of larger 
proportions, but it does not cause 
the same excitement as that rep- 
resenting a mild form of anti- 
Semitic feeling, which has for- 
tunately not captured our rulers. 
The main burden has fallen on 
the British Jews, whose charity 
to their poor brethren is well 
known. The resources of the 
Jewish guardians have been sorely 
taxed, and the growth of Zionist 
enthusiasm among the exiles in 
London, and in the great pro- 
vincial cities, has been most 
marked and rapid. It is now 
from Roumania that the most 
urgent appeals are however com- 
ing, in consequence of poverty 
and persecution. The Basle Con- 
ference received thence 5258 peti- 
tions from 37,000 persons—nearly 
a sixth of the whole Jewish popula- 
tion—asking that steps might be 
taken to induce the Sultan, through 
the influence of European public 
opinion, to permit the foundation 
of a “safe home in Palestine” for 
oppressed Jews, 

It is clear, therefore, that the 
movement is widespread and real, 
and that the leaders are engaged 
not in creating enthusiasm, but in 
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seeking ways to direct it wisely, 
and in trying to find the means of 
alleviating the misery of a people 
so roughly cut off from their em- 
ployments, and thrust out of 
Russia as ruined men. A few 
words may be permitted as to 
the character of this population, 
its numbers and distribution, its 
pursuits and relations with other 
races, all bearing on the main 
question of Zionism as a remedy 
for existing evils. The informa- 
tion given by Dr Max Nordau 
of Paris, Dr Theodor Hertzl of 
Vienna, and by the delegates from 
various countries at the Basle Con- 
ference, is very instructive on most 
of these points. 

The Jew in different countries 
has become what circumstances 
and the action of various Govern- 
ments have made him, after cen- 
turies of precarious existenceamong 
the Goim or Gentiles. Everywhere 
he is still the Jew, yet everywhere 
he varies, and shows points of re- 
semblance to the people among 
whom he lives. The tall, digni- 
fied, dark Sephardim of Spain con- 
trast with the lean, undersized 
Ashkenazim of Poland, whose blue 
eyes and the fair colour of their 
ragged ‘‘love-locks” seem to sug- 
gest some admixture of European 
blood. The Morocco Jew resembles 
the Moor, as the black Jews of 
Oeylon or the ancient colonists of 
Abyssiniaresemble the races among 
whom they dwell. In Britain our 
Sephardim families, among whom 
are found many of the most cul- 
tured and prosperous Hebrew gen- 
tlemen, came to us from Italy and 
Spain. At the opposite end of 
the scale are the Ashkenazi exiles 
from Russia, now crowding the 
East of London. They are numer- 
ous in Jerusalem ; and while among 
the Sephardim we see descendants 
of families which prospered for 
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centuries under the Arabs in Spain, 
where Jewish ministers of Moslem 
princes,.Jewish scholars like Mai- 
monides, and Jewish philosophers 
and men of science, flourished 
before the days of the Inquisition, 
among the Ashkenazim of the 
East, so long oppressed by the 
fanaticism of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, the lowest type of Jew 
—superstitious and dirty, grasping 
and unsympathetic—is the natural 
offspring of the Ghetto and of 
penal laws. Under such condi- 
tions it is to be wondered, not 
that by some slight admixture of 
blood through occasional marriage 
with Slav or Finnish peasants the 
race has become less pure, but 
rather that the energy and pride 
of this wonderful people have so 
long been the means of preserving 
its individuality. In the west the 
distinction is equally marked, as 
any who have attended a Jewish 
public meeting know, although in- 
termarriage with Gentiles, and a 
tendency to assimilation with the 
surrounding nation, continue to 
work as in the first Hebrew age, 
when Israel mingled with Hittites 
and Canaanites, or in the later 
days of the Hellenists, against 
whom the nation as a whole re- 
volted. 

Out of some 9,000,000 Jews no 
less than 5,000,000 are found in 


Russia, The distribution of the 
race appears to be as below :— 
Russia 5,000,000 
East Europe 1,500,000 
West Europe 1,000,000 
America 1,000,000 
North Africa 200,000 
Palestine . 70,000 
Elsewhere . 230,000 
9,000,000 


The balance of 230,000 includes 
the Jews of Turkey proper, Persia, 
Egypt, Arabia, and the scattered 
residents of South Africa, India, 
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Australia, &c. Under the head 
of East Europe have been in- 
cluded— 





Galicia 772,000 
Bukowina 60,000 
West Austria 400,000 
Bulgaria 25,000 
Roumania 250,000 

1,507,000 


It is thus clear that outside 
Russia the congestion is now on 
the borders of the adjoining States. 
While in Roumania there are 
250,000 Jews, in Great Britain 
there are only 101,000, as fol- 
lows :— 





In London 64,280 
Provinces 33,070 
Scotland 2,060 
Treland . 1,779 

101,189 


Out of these, according to Mr De 
Haas, we have— 


Per cent. 
British-born . ‘ ‘ ae 
German ; . ‘ , 7 
Dutch . . ; ; ‘ 5 
Russo-Polish ; : . 58 
Other . p . : « ae 
100 


From this statement to the 
Basle Congress we may judge that 
Russian persecution has doubled 
the number of English Jews, and 
much more than doubled the 
amount of Jewish poverty in 
London. 

As regards the poverty of the 
Continental Hebrews, it is stated 
by Dr Farbstein that 70 per cent 
of the Galician Jews are beggars, 
and half the Jews of Russia 
paupers. In Wilno 95 per cent 
are poor, according to reports of 
the Alliance Israelite. In Algiers 
and Morocco the Jews are also 
miserably poor. The sudden influx 
of 40,000 Jews into Jerusalem led 
to an appalling condition of desti- 
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tution, partly relieved by Christian 
charity ; and the leading Rabbis 
were obliged to ask the Turkish 
Government not to allow further 
immigration of Jews without 
means of livelihood. Yet such is 
the determination of the race that 
these exiles have contrived to live 
in the city for the last fifteen 
years, and some even are said to 
have grown rich. Much as they 
are hampered by unjust laws, the 
Jews of eastern Europe have a 
keen appreciation of the value of 
education. The number of their 
children in Galician schools has 
steadily increased. In the techni- 
cal schools of Lemberg 20 per cent 
of the scholars were Jews in 1890, 
and in 1896 10 per cent in the 
higher technical academies. 

The laws of eastern Europe 
forbid the Jews, as a rule, to own 
land, or to engage in agriculture, 
although a certain proportion have 
long been employed in tillage. In 
Galicia 630 Jews only are regis- 
tered as landowners, and a few 
are husbandmen, tenants, and mill- 
owners. The rest are shopkeepers, 
publicans, clerks, and workmen. 
In England the lowest class are 
shoemakers, tailors, cigar - mak- 
ers, printers, furriers, cabinet- 
makers; the more prosperous 
being hairdressers and jewellers, 
with superior artisans. In Russia 
the occupations of the Jews are 
much the same; but in Palestine 
even those who had been work- 
men have often shown great apti- 
tude for agriculture and the care 
of cattle, when they have become 
members of the country colonies, 
while others have found employ- 
ment as masons, waggon-makers, 
coopers, &c., in connection with 
these same centres. The industry 
and ability of these exiles is re- 
markable, but their present prefer- 
ence of town life—which may, 
however, be partly due to diffi- 
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culties in obtaining land — is 
indicated by the distribution of 
the Jews in Palestine itself, as 
follows :— 


Present number in Jerusalem, 40,000 
" " Hebron 15,000 
" " Jafia 5,500 
Tiberias 4,000 
Colonies 6,000 


" " 


The total thus exceeds 70,000, or 
about an eighth of the whole 
population, but of these more 
than nine-tenths are in towns, 
and subsist as mechanics and 
traders. 

It is remarkable that the Jews 
have always prospered more under 
Moslem rulers than in Christian 
countries. In Austria, at the 
present time, members of Parlia- 
ment have denounced them as 
‘‘no men,” “a rabble cursed by 
God,” “ who make use of Obristian 
blood” (at the Passover); while 
in Poland pamphlets and pictures, 
sown broadcast, rail upon them as 
“vampires.” The Turks, on the 
other hand, are lenient to a peace- 
ful and industrious population, 
which brings money to their 
dominions ; and the Jews acknow- 
ledge the tolerance of the Sultan, 
and hold in Palestine a better 
position than they did in Russia, 
—for it is only against those who 
rebel from his rule that the Turk 
usually is cruel. There is really 
no reason why the Jews should 
not prosper in the East, under 
Moslem rule, as they did under 
the Arab khalifs in Spain or at 
Baghdad, in former ages. The 
financial aid which they are able 
to offer gives them much influence 
with the Porte. The increase of 
population in Palestine must lead 
to increased employment for 
traders, artisans, and shopkeepers, 
and already the commerce of the 
country is passing into the hands 
of the Jews. 
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There are several practical 
causes explaining why a return 
to Palestine is desired by this 
very practical race, quite apart 
from any religious or sentimental 
reasons. In the first place, it 
is the nearest habitable country 
to Russia and Austria, and one, 
as the Jews now know, where 
there is room, and where life is 
possible. Secondly, it is not a 
country ruled by Ohristians, or 
where penal laws against Jews 
are enforced. The Turks do not 
allow a flood of paupers to enter 
Palestine, but they receive such 
Jews as can prove that they have 
means for bare existence. This 
restriction has been a benefit to 
those who have actually entered 
the land. Thirdly, the conditions 
of oriental life are more in accord 
with that stage of civilisation 
which has been reached in east- 
ern Europe than are those of the 
civilised west. The Jew is less 
worried by sanitary rules and 
police regulations ; and is, more- 
over, better acquainted with the 
languages there spoken than with 
French or English. Lastly, the 
country has already become a 
large Jewish centre, where friends 
and relatives may be found, and 
where the knowledge gained in 
Europe can be turned to account 
among a less energetic population 
than that of the west. For such 
reasons the poorer Jews of the 
east look to Palestine as again 
a land of promise. The hatred 
of their race among the mobs of 
Christian countries is mainly due 
to the hard conditions of life 
among the poor. The Jew forces 
the pace, and undersells the native 
workmen. Even in Palestine he 


is much disliked by the Moslem 
peasantry; but these are few in 
numbers and slow in action, so 
that for the last fifteen years the 
new-comers have been able to hold 
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their own without any serious 
dangers arising. 

The more excitable of those 
interested in the movement have 
become impatient of the slow pro- 
gress made. There are 50,000 
Jews ready to migrate if they 
had means to start their new life 
and to satisfy the requirements of 
Turkish law. They ask why agri- 
culture only is recommended as a 
means of living, and why agricul- 
turists are selected for special aid. 
The answer is that Palestine is a 
land of corn, wine, oil, and fruit, 
not a land of manufactures, of 
mines, or of commerce, It is a 
country which has become very 
empty of inhabitants, and which 
is capable of a much extended 
cultivation. Fully occupied and 
fully tilled, it might not only 
support a large industrial popula- 
tion, but it might compete with 
Russia and India in its export 
trade. At present it cannot sup- 
port a large class of artisans, be- 
cause there is not enough to eat, 
nor is there employment for such 
class. The husbandmen are pion- 
eers, who are gradually restoring 
the country to a condition in 
which it will be possible to de- 
velop industries, and, when roads 
and railways have been made, to 
develop trade. Agriculture, there- 
fore, deserves especially to be there 
assisted, and the artisan class must 
at present take care of themselves. 

The colonies have been mainly 
supported and developed through 
the generosity of Baron Edmund 
de Rothschild, and to a lesser ex- 
tent by the various Zionist socie- 
ties, The Jews are now in pos- 
session of about sixty square miles 
of Palestine, or 1 per cent of the 
country ; but out of this a plot of 
10,000 acres is in Bashan, south 
of Damascus, and this has as yet 
been very little developed. The 
twenty-three villages and settle- 
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ments in Sharon and Galilee, 
founded between 1870 and 1890, 
seem nearly all to have taken 
root, and some of the larger are 
now self-supporting. The oldest 
institution is the Mikveh Israel, 
at Jaffa, with 100 students and 
600 acres. The cultivation of 
vines, fruit, and corn has here 
been taught since 1870. Five 
miles to the south is the Rishon 
Zion (“eldest of Zion”), with 500 
settlers and 2000 acres. It thrives 
on the silk industry, and 20,000 
mulberries have been planted. It 
has wells, schools, a bath, a syna- 
gogue, a library, and two-storeyed 
houses for each family. The casks 
for the wine here made are the 
work of the colonist coopers; the 
carpenters, &c., are all Jews, 
Wady Hanin, five miles farther 
south, with 670 colonists, has 
been less prosperous, but has just 
received £4000 from the Zionist 
societies, and covers 400 acres of 
vineyard. Rehoboth, hard by, was 
founded in 1890 by a Warsaw 
society, and includes 250 colonists, 
with 10 acres apiece. They are 
well housed, and have proved very 
industrious: the younger genera- 
tion speak pure Hebrew; and 
close by the London Society of 
Chovevi Zion, aided by the Ezra 
Society of Berlin, have settled six 
families of labourers. 

The ZHkron colony, farther in- 
land, was founded by Baron Ed- 
mund de Rothschild in 1884, The 
colonists number 250, with 1000 
acres, and they are also engaged 
in vine and silk culture. At 
Katra, to the west, Russian stu- 
dents in the same year occupied 
900 acres, of which a fourth is 
devoted to wheat-growing, and on 
the rest there are 200,000 vines. 
The colonists now number about 
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100 souls. At Artwf, close to the 
foot of the Judean mountains, a 
settlement started by a Christian 
society, which has failed, is now 
reoccupied by 20 Bulgarian Jews. 
The eighth settlement in Sharon 
is at Kastineh, in Philistia, east 
of Ashdod, founded by the Paris 
Central Committee, and taken 
over by Baron Rothschild from 
Bessarabian Jews. The London 
Chovevi Zion Society! has given 
£1200 to this colony, which is 
said to be highly successful. At 
present there are 120 colonists, 
with 10 acres apiece. A few 
colonists at Moza complete the 
number of the southern settle- 
ments, each of which is already 
of the size of an ordinary Pales- 
tine hamlet. 

One of the oldest colonies is the 
Petakh Tikveh (“door of hope”), 
founded in 1878, north of Jaffa. 
It is now the largest colony in 
Judea, with 750 inhabitants and 
3500 acres. The land belongs 
partly to Baron Rothschild, partly 
toMr Lachmam of Berlin. Oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits are grown, 
and dairy -farming is carried on. 
Tea-planting has even been started 
with fair results. Another group 
exists near Tantura in the narrow 
plain west of Mount Carmel. At 
Ll Heiderah, north of the village 
of Tantura, 6000 acres were ac- 
quired in 1890 by Jews from 
Riga and Wilna. They suffered 
much from the malaria due to 
swamps extending over some 700 
acres, but these, by aid of Baron 
Edmund de Rothschild, they began 
in 1896 to drain, and have planted 
50,000 eucalyptus-trees, which will 
no doubt be able to grow as there 
are no frosts in this plain, and 
which are highly valuable as a 
cure for miasma, At Tantwra 





1 The word Chovevi (“friends”) is often badly pronounced. 


the Arabic Habib, “friend.” 


It is the same as 
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itself 30 families grow corn and 
vegetables, but their glass manu- 
factory does not appear to have 
been successful. Close by is the 
largest colony in Palestine, called 
Zikron Yakub (or “memorial of 
James ”—Rothschild), founded by 
the Roumanians in 1882, and con- 
sisting of 5000 acres, with a pop- 
ulation of 2000 souls. On the 
slopes of Carmel to the east are 
the smaller settlements at Shefaya, 
Umm et Tit, and Umm el Jemdil, 
with 30, 5, and 25 families respec- 
tively. The early history of these 
colonists was very unfortunate ; 
but they still hold on to the land, 
and the situation is more healthy 
than any in the plains. 

Rosh Pinah (“the head-stone of 
the corner”) is an important col- 
ony in Galilee, founded in 1882, 
and taken over by Baron Edmund 
de Rothschild. Some 600 souls 
here occupy 1500 acres, with sixty 
houses, having flower and vegetable 
gardens, with stables for horses 
and cattle. There are three per- 
ennial springs, half a million of 
vines, and 80,000 mulberries. A 
steam silk factory employs some 
50 young men from Safed. Yes- 
sod Ham-Maleh, in the same part 
of the country, was founded in 
1883 by Polish Jews, and struggled 
on till 1887, when the Zionist 
Society of Odessa gave help, build- 
ing houses and supplying cattle. 
In 1890 the colonists were taken 
over by Baron de Rothschild, and 
are now employed in growing 
flowers for essential oils, scents, 
&c. They also weave silk, and 
engage in bee-farming and fishing 
in the Hileh lake (or Waters of 
Merom) hard by. About 160 souls 
here occupy 900 acres. Farther 
to the south-west, at Ain Zeitin, 
immediately north of Safed, on 
the summit of the range of Upper 
Galilee, the Zionists of Minsk 
founded a colony, taken over by the 


Baron in 1894. It consists of 1200 
acres, with 300,000 vines and 
many fruit-trees. The position is 
excellent, but as yet the colonists 
are few. The Mishmar ha Yarden 
(or ‘Jordan fort”) in the valley 
has not succeeded, the climate 
being too feverish. Other recent 
foundations, called Mechanayim 
and Metullah (1200 acres), with 
that of the Beni Yehudah of Safed 
(800 acres), still require assist- 
ance; while, as mentioned, the 
large tract at Sahem el Jauldén in 
Bashan is as yet unoccupied. Such 
is the account of the twenty-four 
Jewish settlements (including the 
Mikveh Israel School) in Palestine, 
which has just been given by Mr 
J. Prag to the London Conference. 


Zionism is a movement which, 
like others, has passed through the 
stages of indifference, ridicule, and 
opposition, to that of popular rec- 
ognition and enthusiasm, It has 
taken hold of the hearts of the 
people, and is directed by men who 
desire to see their own kin free, 
prosperous, and religious, The 
Maccabean Society in London, 
which has similar aims, has pro- 
moted pilgrimages to Palestine 
among the upper class of Jews, 
and this new feature of interest 
appeared last year for the first 
time, when 21 Jewish tourists 
went out, and were joyfully hailed 
by the colonists, having been 
wished God-speed by the Chief 
Rabbi in a sermon preached at 
Hampstead. The opinion of Mr 
Bentwich as to the tendency of 
the movement was eloquently ex- 
pressed at the recent London Con- 
ference : “The famous Sanhedrin, 
convened by the great Napoleon, 
abjured the National idea, declar- 
ing that ‘ France is our Zion,’ but 
whither has that led them /—to 
Panama and the Devil’s Island.” 

Indifference to Zionism may be 
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understood, but opposition seems 
strange. No one need go to 
Palestine unless he likes, and no 
one supposes that all the 9,000,000 
Jews now in the world are likely 
to go there. But why should the 
poor not be assisted to make a 
living, in a comparatively empty 
land, by consent of the Sultan and 
by aid of the benevolent? The 
objections urged have been futile. 
First, that it is impossible. This 
has been contradicted by exper- 
ience. There are now more Jews 
in Palestine than in London, and 
50,000 more are anxious to go, 
knowing that their predecessors 
begin to prosper in the land. Sec- 
ondly, that the movement is separ- 
atist. This is the “assimilator’s” 
argument. Nothing can make the 
strict Jew more separate than he 
already is. Thirdly, religious ob- 
jections have been raised by cer- 
tain “protesting Rabbis,” who 
regard the movement as “ antici- 
pating the action of Providence,” 
and who appear to hold that Israel 
must not return till called by the 
Messiah. But Providence acts by 
natural means, and by drawing 
the hearts of men, and raising up 
leaders among them. Did the 
Czar anticipate Providence when 
he decreed expulsion, and so drove 
Israel out towards the Holy Land? 
Such arguments are not then likely 
to stay this popular movement. 
So far the London Society, in spite 
of its zeal, has not been able to do 
much. It collected in 1891 a sum 
of £2000 under the late Mr 
D’Avigdor, mainly from the sav- 
ings of the poor who believed in 
Zionism. In 1896 the trustees of 
the Hirsch fund were able to give 
£6000 to the Palestine colonies, 
but now that all Zionist societies 
in Britain are confederated, and 
acting in aid of the Oentral Com- 
mittee founded in Paris four years 
ago, and of the Vienna Society, 
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which holds a second congress next 
August, much more important ac- 
tion may be expected in the im- 
mediate future. The movement 
no longer requires stimulus, but 
rather careful guiding. 

The Basle conference was on 
the whole an eminently practical 
affair. It is true that some of the 
more enthusiastic delegates showed 
want of knowledge of political 
conditions; and Dr Herzl’s bold 
proposal in 1896 to found a Jewish 
state is not likely for the present 
to find fulfilment. But the con- 
gress began by systematic inquiry 
into the condition of the Jews in 
all countries, and especially in the 
east of Europe. It went on to 
consider the history of the colon- 
ies, and of the immigration to 
Jerusalem. It concluded with 
the characteristic determination 
to found a Jewish Oolonial Bank, 
and to raise a capital of some 
£20,000,000 in fifteen years. It 
proposes to form committees to 
spread the agitation, by means of 
the press and by making known 
what are the facts of the past and 
present, to look after financial 
affairs, and to exert political in- 
fluence ; while pure Hebrew is to 
be fostered as the common tongue 
in which Jews of various countries 
may in the future find means of 
easy communication among them- 
selves. The latter proposal is 
quite practicable, and Hebrew is a 
language so nervous and so highly 
developed that it may easily be 
revived, with additions such as 
the Jews made in the Roman age 
when speaking and writing it at 
Tiberias, The main difficulty will 
be to decide on pronunciation, but 
the Arabic of Syria is a cognate 
language—easily learned by Jews 
—and will probably influence the 
final form taken by Palestine 
Hebrew. 

The final resolution of this con- 
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ference, which was practically 
adopted in London, was to the 
effect) that Zionism aimed at 
creating in Palestine a legally 
safeguarded home, for resettle- 
ment of the Jewish nation; and 
this was received with acclamation 
both at Basle and in London. 
Some looked to the action of the 
great Powers for assistance, some 
have proposed that Palestine 
should be bought from the Turks, 
some more vaguely aspired to 
found a Jewish State; but all 
were unanimous that something 
should be done to realise the main 
idea, and that it should be done 
without delay. It may not be 
out of place, therefore, in conclu- 
sion, to urge a few considerations 
which must inevitably control the 
action of the Jewish leaders, if 
the movement is to result in any 
immediate success, —for if these 
are overlooked there will be little 
effected, and much disappoint- 
ment. 

In the first place, the suggestion 
that a “national home for Jews” 
is to be attained by the influence 
of the great Powers on the Sultan 
seems unlikely to lead to action. 
The Ooncert of Europe will hardly 
be the active means to such an 
end. It includes those nations 
among whom feeling is most blind 
and bitter against a race which 
must be “rooted out,” says Herr 
Schneider; ‘‘ whether by hanging 
or cutting off heads is all one,” 
says Burgomaster Lueger. France 
and Russia have each long fixed 
their eyes on Palestine, and have 
striven to gain influence there. 
Russia would again perhaps expel 
the Jews from the country if it 
acquired the power. 

In France the medieval cry, 
“Mort aux Juifs!” has quite 
recently been heard again. The 
Zionists would be better advised 
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if they made their own bargain 
with the Sultan, leaving to Europe 
the necessity of accepting accom- 
plished facts. The Khalif cannot 
indeed sell Jerusalem, since its 
possession is one of his claims to 
the title ; but money will go a long 
way at Oonstantinople towards the 
establishment of a “safe asylum” 
for the race driven out of Christ- 
ian States. Even now life is not 
intolerable to the Jews in Pales- 
tine, and further concessions may 
be attained by those who may be 
willing to pay. The native popu- 
lation, Christian and Moslem, is 
small, and does not increase in 
numbers or in wealth. It is an 
advantage to the Turks to receive 
peaceable and energetic subjects, 
through whom increased revenue 
and commerce may be developed. 
But a Jewish State cannot be at 
present expected to arise, since 
only by conquest are kingdoms 
won. The Jews must be content 
to remain subjects of the Sultan 
so long as the Turkish empire 
survives. Nor must they suppose 
that in returning to Palestine they 
can escape from ‘conflict with 
other nations and confessions” by 
“ founding an asylum where they 
may develop their distinctive char- 
acter,” as Dr Bodenheimer hopes. 
There will be prejudices and in- 
terests to be met among the extant 
population of Syria also, but these 
are less formidable than is the 
Jew-hatred of Europe, In time 
they may expect to be the domi- 
nant element in the population, 
but they are neither fitted, nor 
would they be allowed, to rule a 
country where the majority of the 
population, however poor, retains 
the proud traditions of Islam. 
Their natural and most comfort- 
able position would be that which 
they enjoyed under khalifs of 
Damascus, Spain, and Baghdad, 


























down to the thirteenth century, 
when Western Asia was ruined by 

the Mongol invasion. 
Shorn of illusions, the movement 
is yet capable of doing much good, 
- ) to the Jews and to others as well. 
It deserves support among all who 
desire the increase of human wel- 
fare. It is the true solution of 
the vexed Alien question ; and in 
Britain it might be advocated on 
purely national grounds—for while, 
on the one hand, we should be re- 
lieved of a destitute class through 
the benevolence of the home-born 
Jews of higher education, we should, 
on the other hand, be happy to seea 
prosperous commercial country de- 
' veloped by a people whom we have 
treated well, and from whom we 
might expect friendly feeling. 
Palestine should become a neutral 
country, an Asiatic Switzerland, 
protected against the ambitions of 
our rivals—a land consecrated by 
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its past, such as the great Emperor 
Frederick II. strove, in alliance 
with the wise Sultan Melek el 
Kamil of Egypt, to make it in the 
thirteenth century. There will be 
nothing astonishing if this should 
prove to be the final outcome of 
Zionist endeavours. 

The question has thus been con- 
sidered on purely practical, not on 
religious grounds ; but we cannot 
forget those wonderful passages in 
the Law (Lev. xxvi., Deut. xxviii.) 
in which every kind of trouble that 
now afflicts the Hebrews is fore- 
told. ‘ Among these nations shalt 
thou find no ease, neither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest,” ‘‘ And 
thy life shall hang in doubt before 
thee, and thou shalt fear day and 
night.” For there is but one real 
home for the Hebrew, and that is 
in the land which was once the 
land of Israel. 

C. R. Conver. 
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JOHN SPLENDID:?! 


THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF LORN, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE WIDOW OF GLENCOE. 


OF the seven of us, Stewart was 
the only one with a notion of the lie 
of the country. He had bought cattle 
in the glen, and he had borrowed (as 
we may be putting it) in the same 
place, and a man with the gifts of 
observation and memory, who has 
had to guess his way at night 
among foreign clans and hills with 
a drove of unwilling and mourning 
cattle before him, has many a feat- 
ure of the neighbourhood stamped 
upon his mind. Stewart’s idea was 
that to-night we might cross Glen- 
coe, dive into one of the passes 
that run between the mountains 
called the Big and Little Herds- 
men, or between the Little Herd 
and Ben Fhada, into the foot of 
the forest of Dalness, then by the 
corries through the Black Mount 
of Bredalbane to Glenurchy. Once 
on the Brig of Urchy, we were as 
safe, in a manner, as on the shores 
of Loch Finne. On Gordon’s map 
this looks a very simple journey, 
that a vigorous mountaineer could 
accomplish without fatigue in a 
couple of days if he knew the 
drove-roads; but it was a wicked 
season for such an enterprise, and 
if the Dame Dubh’s tale was right 
(as well enough it might be, for the 
news of Argile’s fall would be round 
the world in a rumour of wind), 
every clan among these valleys and 
hills would be on the hunting-road 
to cut down broken men seeking 
their way back to the country of 
MacCailein Mor. Above all was 
it a hard task for men who had 
been starving on a half-meal dram- 


mock for two or three days. I my- 
self felt the hunger gnawing at my 
inside like a restless red-hot con- 
science. My muscles were like 
iron, and with a footman’s feeding, 
I could have walked to Inneraora 
without more than two or three 
hours’ sleep at a time; but my 
weakness for food was so great 
that the prospect before me was 
appalling. 

It appalled, indeed, the whole of 
us. Fancy us on barren hills, un- 
able to venture into the hamlets or 
townships where we had brought 
torch and pike a few days before ; 
unable to borrow or to buy, hazard- 
ing no step of the foot without a 
look first to this side and then to yon, 
lest enemies should be up against 
us. Is it a wonder that very soon 
we had the slouch of the gangrel 
and the cunning aspect of the thief? 
But there’s something in gentle 
blood that always comes out on 
such an occasion. The baron- 
bailie and Neil Campbell, and 
even the minister, made no ado 
about their hunger, though they 
were suffering keenly from it; only 
the two tacksmen kept up a cease- 
less grumbling. 

M‘Iver kept a hunter’s ear and 
eye alert at every step of our pro- 
gress. He had a hope that the 
white hares, whose footprints some- 
times showed among the snow, 
might run, as I have seen them 
do at night, within reach of a 
cudgel; he kept a constant search 
for badger-hamlets, for he would 
have dug from his sleep that glut- 
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tonous fat-haunched rascal who 
gorges himself in his own yellow 
moon-time of harvest. But hare 
nor badger fell in our way. 

The moon was up, but a veil of 
grey cloud overspread the heavens 
and a frosty haze obscured the coun- 
try. A clear cold hint at an odour 
of spring was already in the air, 
perhaps the first rumour the bush 
gets that the sap must rise. Out 
of the haze now and then, as we 
descended to the valley, there would 
come the peculiar cry of the red- 
deer, or the flaff of a wing, or the 
bleat of a goat. It was maddening 
to be in the neighbourhood of the 
meal that roe, or bird, or goat would 
offer, and yet be unable to reach it. 

Thus we were stumbling on, very 
weary, very hungry, the man with 
the want in a constant wail, and 
Sonachan lamenting for suppers he 
had been saucy over in days of 
rowth and plenty, when a light 
oozed out of the grey-dark ahead of 
us, in the last place in the world 
one would look for any such sign of 
humanity. 

We stopped on the moment, and 
John Splendid went ahead to see 
what lay in the way. He was gone 
but a little when he came back 
with a hearty accent to tell us that 
luck for once was ours. 

**There’s a house yonder,” said 
he, talking English for the benefit 
of the cleric ; “it has a roaring fire 
and every sign of comfort, and it’s 
my belief there’s no one at home 
within but a woman and a few 
bairns. The odd thing is that as I 
get a look of the woman between 
the door-post and the wall, she sits 
with her back to the cruisie-light, 
patching clothes and crooning away 
at a dirge that’s broken by her 
tears. If it had been last week, 
and our little adventures in Glencoe 
had brought us so far up this side 
of the glen, I might have thought 
she had suffered something at our 
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hands. But we were never near 
this tack - house this week, so the 
housewife’s sorrow, whatever it is, 
can scarcely be at our door, Any- 
way,” he went on, “here are seven 
cold men, and weary men and 
hungry men too (and that’s the 
worst of it), and I’m going to have 
supper and a seat, if it’s the last in 
the world.” 

**T hope there’s going to be no 
robbery about the affair,” said the 
minister, in an apparent dread of 
rough theft and maybe worse. 

M‘Iver’s voice had a sneer in 
every word of it when he answered 
in a very affected tongue of English 
he was used to assume when he 
wished to be at his best before a 
Saxon. 

‘Ts it the logic of your school,” 
he asked, ‘“‘that what’s the right 
conduct of war when we are in 
regiments is robbery when we are 
but seven broken men? I’m trying 
to mind that you found fault with 
us for helping ourselves in this 
same Glencoe last week, and re- 
fused to eat Corryoick’s beef in 
Appin, and I cannot just recall the 
circumstance. Are we not, think 
ye, just as much at war with Glen- 
coe now as then? And have seven 
starving men not an even better 
right, before God, to forage for 
themselves than has an army?” 

“There’s a difference,” said the 
minister, stiffly. ‘We were then 
legitimate troops of war, fighting 
for the Solemn League and Cov- 
enant under a noble lord with 
Letters. It was the Almighty’s 
cause, and 2 

“Was it indeed?” said John 
Splendid. ‘“ And was Himself on 
the other side of Loch Leven when 
His tulzie was on?” 

‘*Scoffer!” cried Gordon, and 
M‘Iver said no more, but led us 
through the dark to the house 
whose light so cheerfully smiled 
before us. 
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The house, when we came to it, 
proved a trig little edifice of far 
greater comfort than most of the 
common houses of the Highlands— 
not a dry-stone bigging but a rubble 
tenement, very snugly thacked and 
windowed, and having a piece of 
kail-plot at its rear. It was perched 
well up on the brae, and its light 
at evening must have gleamed like 
a friendly star far up the glen, that 
needs every touch of brightness to 
mitigate its gloom. As we crept 
close up to it in the snow, we could 
hear the crooning John Splendid had 
told us of, a most doleful sound in 
a land of darkness and strangers. 

“Give a rap, and when she 
answers the door we can tell our 
needs peaceably,” said the minister. 

“T’m not caring about rapping, 
and I’m not caring about entering 
at all now,” said M‘Iver, turning 
about with some uneasiness, ‘I 
wish we had fallen on a more cheery 
dwelling, even if it were to be co- 
erced with club and pistol. A 
prickle’s at my skin that tells me 
here is dool, and I can smell mort- 
cloth.” 

Sonachan gave a grunt, and 
thumped loudly on the fir boards. 
A silence that was like a swound 
fell on the instant, and the light 
within went out at a puff. For a 
moment it seemed as if our notion 
of occupancy and light and lament 
had been a delusion, for now the 
grave itself was no more desolate 
and still. 

“T think we might be going,” 
said I in a whisper, my heart thud- 
thudding at my vest, my mind 
sharing some of John Splendid’s ap- 
prehension that we were intruders 
on some profound grief. And yet 
my hunger was a furious thing that 
belched red-hot at my stomach. 

‘* Royal’s my race!” said Stewart. 
“T’ll be kept tirling at no door-pin 
in the Highlands,—let us drive in 
the bar.” 
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** What does he say ?” asked the 
cleric, and I gave him the English 
of it. 

‘You'll drive no doors in here,’ 
said he firmly to Stewart. “ We 
can but give another knock and see 
what comes of it. Knock you, 
M‘Iver.” 

*‘ Barbreck.” 

*“ Barbreck be it then.” 

“T would sooner go to the glen 
foot, and risk all,” said John. 

Sonachan grunted again ; out he 
drew his dirk, and he rapped with 
the hilt of it loud and long at the 
door. A crying of children rose 
within, and, behold, I was a child 
again! I was a child again in Shira 
Glen, alone in a little chamber with 
a window uncurtained and unshut- 
tered, yawning red-mouthed to the 
outer night. My back was almost 
ever to the window, whose panes 
reflected a peat-fire and a face as 
long as a fiddle, and eyes that shone 
like coal ; and though I looked little 
at the window yawning to the wood, 
I felt that it never wanted some 
curious spy outside, some one girn- 
ing or smiling in at me and my 
book. I must look round, or I 
must put a hand on my shoulder 
to make sure no other hand was 
there,—then the Terror that drives 
the black blood from the heart 
through all the being, and a boy 
unbuckling his kilt with fevered 
fingers and leaping with frantic 
sobs to bed! One night when the 
black blood of the Terror still 
coursed through me, though I was 
dovering over to sleep, there came 
a knocking at the door, a knock 
commanding, a knock never ex- 
plained. It brought me to my 
knees with a horror that almost 
choked me at the throat, a cold 
dew in the very palms of the 
hands. I dare not ask who rapped 
for fear I should have an answer 
that comes some day or other to 
every child of my race,—an answer 
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no one told me of, an answer that 
then I guessed. 

All this flashed through my mind 
when the children’scrying rose in the 
dark interior—that cry of children 
old and young as they go through 
the mysteries of life and the alley- 
ways of death. 

The woman soothed her children 
audibly, then called out, asking 
what we wanted. 

**T’maman from Appin,” cried out 
Stewart with great promptness and 
cunning, ‘‘and I have a friend or 
two with me. I was looking for 
the house of Kilinchean, where a 
cousin of mine—a fine spinner and 
knitter, but thrawn in the temper 
—is married on the tenant, and we 
lost our way. We're cold and we're 
tired, and we're hungry, and. - 

‘“‘Step in,” said the woman, lift- 
ing back the door. ‘You are 
many miles from Kilinchean, and I 
know Appin Mary very well.” 

But three of us entered, Stew- 
art, M‘Iver, and myself, the others 
on a sudden inspiration preferring 
not to alarm the woman by betray- 
ing the number of us, and conceal- 
ing themselves in the byre that 
leaned against the gable of the 
dwelling. 

“God save all here!” said M‘Iver 
as we stepped in, and the woman 
lit the cruisie by sticking its nose 
in the peat-embers. “I’m afraid 
Wwe come on you at a bad time.” 

She turned with the cruisie in 
her hands and seemed to look over 
his head at vacancy, with large 
and melting eyes in a comely face, 

“You come,” said she, “like 
grief, just when we are not expect- 
ing it, and in the dead of night. 
But you are welcome at my door.” 

We sat down on stools at her 
invitation, bathed in the yellow 
light of cruisie and peat. The reek 
of the fire rose in a faint breath 
among the pot-chains, and lingered 
among the rafters, loath, as it were, 
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to emerge in the cold night. In 
a cowering group beneath the 
blankets of a bed in a corner were 
four children, the bed-clothes hur- 
riedly clutched up to their chins, 
their eyes staring out on the in- 
truders. The woman put out some 
food before us, coarse enough in 
quality but plenty of it, and was 
searching in a press for platters 
when she turned to ask how many 
of us there were. We looked at 
each other a little ashamed, for it 
seemed as if she had guessed of 
our divided company and the four 
men in the byre. It is likely she 
would have been told the truth, 
but her next words set us on a 
different notion. 

“You'll notice,” said she, still 
lifting her eyes to a point over 
our heads, “that I have not my 
sight.” 

“God! that’s a pity,” 
M‘Iver in genuine distress, 
just that accent of fondling in it 
that a Highlander: in his own 
tongue can use like a salve for 
distress. 

“Tam not complaining of it,” 
said the woman; “there are worse 
hardships in this world.” 

‘“ Mistress,” said John, “there 
are. I think I would willingly 
have been bl—— dim in the sight 
this morning if it could have 
happened.” 

“Ay, ay!” said the woman in 
a sad abstraction, standing with 
plates in her hand listening (I 
could swear) for a footstep that 
would never come again. 

We sat and warmed ourselves 
and ate heartily, the heat of that 
homely dwelling—the first we had 
sat in for days—an indulgence so 
rare and precious that it seemed a 
thing we could never again tear our- 
selves away from to encounter the 
unkindness of those Lorn mounts 
anew. The children watched us 
with an alarm and curiosity no way 
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abated, beholding in us perhaps 
(for one at least was at an age to 
discern the difference our tartan 
and general aspect presented from 
those of Glencoe) that we were 
strangers from a great distance, 
maybe enemies, at least with some 
rigour of warfare about our visage 
and attire. The mother, finding 
her way with the readiness of long 
familiarity about the house, got 
ease for her grief, whatever it was, 
in the duties thus suddenly thrust 
upon her: she spoke but seldom, 
and she never asked—in that she 
was true Gael—any more particu- 
lars about ourselves than Stewart 
had volunteered. And when we 
had been served with our simple 
viands, she sat composedly before 
us with her hands in her lap, and 
her eyes turned on us with an 
appearance of sedate scrutiny no 
whit the less perplexing because 
we knew her orbs were but fair 
clean window-panes shuttered and 
hasped within. 

“You will excuse my dull wel- 
come,” she said, with a wan smile, 
speaking a very pleasant accent of 
North Country Gaelic, that turned 
upon the palate like a sweet. “A 
week or two ago you would have 
found a very cheerful house, not a 
widow’s sorrow, and, if my eyes 
were useless, my man (beannachd 
leis) had a lover’s eyes, and these 
were the eyes for himself and me.” 

“Was he at Inverlochy?” I 
asked softly; “was he out with 
Montrose?” 

“He died a week come Thurs- 
day,” said the woman. ‘‘ They’re 
telling me of wars—weary on them 
and God’s pity on the widow women 
they make, and the mothers they 
must leave lonely—but such a thing 
is sorrow that the world, from 
France to the Isles, might be in 
flames and I would still be think- 
ing on my man that’s yonder in 
the cold clods of the yard.... 
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Stretch your hands; 
welcome, gentlemen.” 

“‘T have one or two other friends 
out-bye there in the byre,” put in 
Stewart, who found the vigilance 
of the youths in the bed gave no 
opportunity for smuggling provand 
to the others of our party. 

The woman’s face flamed up a 
little and took on the least of a 
look of alarm that Stewart—who 
was very cunning and quick in 
some matters—set about removing 
at once with some of those con- 
venient lies that he seemed never 
out of the want of. 

*‘ Some of our lads,” said he, with 
a duck of apology at M‘Iver and 
myself for taking liberties with the 
reputation of ourfriends. ‘ They’re 
very well where they are among the 
bracken, if they had but the bite 
and sup, and if it’s your will I 
could take them that.” 

“Could they not be coming in 
and sitting by the fire?” asked the 
woman, set at rest by Stewart’s 
story; but he told her he would 
never think of filling her room with 
a rabble of plain men, and in a 
little he was taking out the viands 
for our friends in the byre. 

The woman sat anew upon her 
stool and her hands on her lap, 
listening with a sense so long at 
double exercise that now she could 
not readily relax the strain on it. 
M‘Iver was in a great fidget to be 
off. I could see it in every move- 
ment of him. He was a man who 
ever disliked to have his feelings 
vexed by contact with the everlast- 
ing griefs of life, and this inter- 
course with new widowhood was 
sore against his mind. As for me, 
I took, in a way of speaking, the 
woman to my heart. She stood to 
me for all the griefs I had known 
in life, and was yet the representa- 
tive, the figure of love—revealing 
an element of nature, a human 
passion so different from those 
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tumults and hatreds we had been 
encountering. I had been think- 
ing as I marched among the wilds 
of Lochaber and Badenoch that 
vengeance and victory and do- 
minion by the strong hand were 
the main spurs to action, and now, 
on a sudden, I found that affection 
was stronger than them all. 

“Are you keeping the place 
on?” I asked the widow, “or do 
you go back to your folks, for I 
notice from your tongue that you 
are of the North?” 

‘‘T’m off the Grants,” she said ; 
“but my heart’s in Glencoe, and 
Tl never leave it. I am not 
grieving at the future, I am but 
minding on the past, and I have 
my bairns. . . . More milk for the 
lads outside; stretch your hands, 
. . . Oh yes, I have my bairns,” 

“Long may they prosper, mis- 
tress,” said M‘Iver, drumming with 
a horn spoon on his knee, and 
winking and smiling very friendly 
to the little fellows in a row in the 
bed, who, all but the oldest, thawed 
to this humour of the stranger. 
“Tt must be a task getting a 
throng like yon bedded at evening. 
Some day they’ll be off your hand, 
and it'll be no more the lullaby 
of Crodh Chailein, but them driv- 
ing at the beasts for themselves.” 

“Are you married?” asked the 
woman, 

“No,” said John, with a low 
laugh, ‘not yet. I never had the 
fortune to fill the right woman’s 
eye. I’ve waited at the ferry for 
some one who'll take a man over 
without the ferry fee, for I'm a 
poor gentleman though I'm of a 
good family, and had plenty, and 
the ones with the tocher won’t have 
me, and the tocherless girls I dare 
not betray.” 

“You ken the old word,” said 
the woman ; “the man who waits 
long at the ferry will get over some 
day.” 
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Stewart put down «& cogie and 
loosened a button of his vest, and 
with an air of great joviality, that 
was marred curiously by the odd 
look his absence of lugs conferred, 
he winked cunningly at us and 
slapped the woman in a rough 
friendship on the shoulder. 

“ Are you thinking yourself. 4 
he began, and what he would finish 
with may be easily guessed. But 
M‘Iver fixed him with an eye that 
pricked like a rapier. 

‘ Sit ye down, Stewart,” said he ; 
‘your race is royal, as ye must be 
aye telling us, but there’s surely 
many a droll bye-blow in the 
breed.” 

* Are you not all from Appin?” 
asked the woman, with a new in- 
terest, taking a corner of M‘Iver’s 
plaiding in her hand and running 
a few checks through fine delicate 
fingers of a lady. Her faced dyed 
crimson ; she drew back her stool 
a little, and cried out— 

“ That’s not off a Stewart web— 
it was never waulked in Appin. 
Whom have I here?” 

John Splendid bent to her very 
kindly and laid a hand on hers, 

“T’ll tell you the God’s truth, 
mother,” said he; “we're broken 
men: we have one Stewart of a 
kind with us, but we belong to 
parts far off from here, and all we 
want is to get to them as speedily 
as may be. I'll put you in mind 
(but troth I’m sure it’s not needed) 
of two obligations that lie on every 
Gaelic household. One of them is 
to give the shelter of the night and 
the supper of the night to the 
murderer himself, even if the corpse 
on the heather was your son; and 
the other is to ask no question off 
your guest till he has drunk the 
deoch-an-doruis.” 

“Tm grudging you nothing,” 
said the woman; “but a blind 
widow is entitled to the truth and 
frankness.” 
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M‘Iver soothed her with great 
skill, and brought her back to her 
bairns. 

“ Ay,” said he, “ some day they'll 
be off your hands, and you the 
lady with sons and servants.” 

“Had you a wife and bairns of 
your own,” said the woman, “ you 
might learn some day that a parent’s 
happiest time is when her children 
are young. They’re all there, and 
they’re all mine when they’re under 
the blanket ; but when they grow 
up and scatter, the nightfall never 
brings them all in, and one pair 
of blankets will not cover the cares 
of them. I do not know that,” 
she went on, “‘from what I have 
seen in my own house; but my 
mother told me, and she had plenty 
of chance to learn the truth of it, 
with sons who died among strangers, 
and sons who bruised her by their 
lives more than they could by their 
deaths.” 

“You have some very ruddy and 
handsome boys there,” said M ‘Iver. 
And aye he would be winking and 
smiling at the young rogues in the 
corner. 

“T think they are,” said the 
woman. “I never saw but the 
eldest, and he was then at the 
breast, mo mh’eudail, the dear, his 
father’s image.” 

“Then the father of him must 
have been a well-fared and pretty 
man,” said John, very promptly, 
not a bit abashed by the homeli- 
ness of the youth, who was the 
plainest of the flock, with a freckled 
skin, a low hang-dog brow, and a 
nose like the point of a dirk. 

‘He was that,” said the woman, 
fondly —‘‘the finest man in the 
parish. He had a little lameness, 
but——” 

“T have a bit of a halt myself,” 
said M‘Iver, with his usual folly ; 
“and I’m sure I’m none the worse 
for it.” 

The oldest boy sat up in bed and 
gloomed at us very sullenly. He 
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could scarcely be expected to under- 
stand the conceits of M‘Iver’s tale 
about his lameness, that any one 
with eyes could behold had no 
existence. 

“ But I never think of my man,” 
the woman went on, “ but as I saw 
him first before he met with his 
lameness. Eyes are a kind of 
doubtful blessing too in some ways. 
Mine have forgotten all the ugly 
things they knew, and in my re- 
collection are but many bonny 
things: my man was always as 
young to me as when he came 
courting in a new blue bonnet 
and a short coat; my children will 
be changing to every one but to 
me.” 

Stewart, with his own appetite 
satisfied, was acting lackey to the 
gentlemen in the byre— fetching 
out cogies of milk and whangs of 
bear-meal bannock, and the most 
crisp piquant white cheese ever I put 
tooth to. He was a man without 
@ conscience, and so long as his 
own ends and the ends of his 
friends were served, he would 
never scruple to empty the woman’s 
girnel or toom her last basin, and 
leave her no morsel of food or 
drink at the long-run. But M‘Iver 
and I put an end to that, and so 
won, as we thought, to the con- 
fidence of the elder lad in the 
bed, who had glunched low-browed 
among his franker brethren. 

We slept for some hours, the 
seven of us, among the bracken of 
the byre, wearied out and unable to 
go farther that night, even if the 
very dogs were at our heels. We 
slept sound, I’m sure, all but 
M‘Iver, whom, waking twice in the 
chill of the night, I found sitting 
up and listening like any sentinel. 

“What are you watching for 
there?” I asked him on the second 
time. 

“ Nothing at all, Colin, nothing 
at all. I was aye a poor sleeper at 
the best, “and that snore of Rob 
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Stewart is the very trump of the 
next world.” 

It was in the dawn again he 
confessed to his real apprehension, 
—only to my private ear, for he 
wished no more to alarm the others 
by day than to mar my courtship 
of slumber by night. 

“The fact is,” said he, I’m not 
very sure about our young gentle- 
man yonder in the bed. He’s far 
too sharp in the eye and black in 
the temper, and too much of Clan 
Donallachd generally, to be trusted 
with the lives and liberties of 
seven gentlemen of a tartan he 
must know unfriendly to Glencoe. 
I wish I saw his legs that I might 
guess the length of him, or had 
had the wit to ask his mother his 
age, for either would be a clue to 
his chance of carrying the tale 
against us down the valley there. 
He seemed tremendous sharp and 
wicked lying yonder looking at us, 
and I was in a sweat all night for 
fear he would be out and tell on us. 
But so far he’s under the same roof 
as ourselves.” 

Sonachan and the baron - bailie 
quarrelled away about some point 
of pedigree as they sat, a towsy, un- 
kempt pair, in a dusty corner of the 
byre, with beards of a most scraggy 
nature grown upon their chins. 
Their uncouthness gave a scruple 
of foppishness to M‘Iver, and sent 
him seeking a razor in the widow’s 
house. He found the late hus- 
band’s, and shaved himself trimly, 
while Stewart played lackey again 
to the rest of us, taking out a 
breakfast the housewife was in the 
humour to force on us. He had 
completed his scraping, and was 
cracking away very freely with the 
woman, who was baking some ban- 
nocks on the stone, with sleeves 
rolled up from arms that were 
rounded and white. They talked 
of the husband (the one topic of 
new widowhood), a man, it ap- 
peared, of a thousand parts, a fa- 
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vourite with all, and yet, as she 
said, “ When it came to the black 
end they left me to dress him for 
the grave, and a stranger had to 
bury him.” 

M‘Iver, looking fresh and spruce 
after his cleansing, though his eyes 
were small for want of sleep, aroused 
at once to an interest in the cause 
of this unneighbourliness. 

The woman stopped her occupa- 
tion with a sudden start and flared 
crimson. 

“T thought you knew,” said she, 
stammering, turning a rolling-pin 
in her hand—“TI thought you knew; 
and then how could you?... I 
maybe should have mentioned it, 
.». but,... but could I tum 
you from my door in the night- 
time and hunger?” 

M‘Iver whistled softly to himself, 
and looked at me where I stood in 
the byre-door. 

“Tuts,” said he, at last turning 
with a smile to the woman, as if she 
could see him; “what does a bit 
difference with Lowland law make 
after all? I'll tell you this, mis- 
tress, between us,—I have a name 
myself for private foray, and it’s 
perhaps not the first time I have 
earned the justification of the kind 
gallows of Crief by small diversions 
among cattle at night. It’s the 
least deserving that get the tow 

avat,” 

(Oh you liar! I thought.) 

The woman’s face looked puzzled. 
She thought a little, and said, “I 
think you must be taking me up 
wrong ; my man was never at the 
trade of reiving, and. 2 

“T would never hint that he 
was, goodwife,” cried John, quickly, 
puzzled-looking himself. ‘I said I 
had a name for the thing ; but they 
were no friends of mine who gave 
me the credit, and I never stole 
stot or quey in all my life.” 

(I have my doubts, thinks I.) 

“My man died of the plague,” 
said the woman, blurting out her 
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news, as if eager to get over an 
awkward business. 

I have never seen such a sudden 
change in a person’s aspect as came 
over John Splendid in every feature. 
The vain trim man of a minute 
ago, stroking his chin and showing 
a white hand (for the entertainment 
of the woman he must always be 
forgetting was without her sight), 
balancing and posturing on well- 
curved legs, and jauntily pinning 
his plaid on his shoulder, in a flash 
lost backbone, He stepped a pace 
back, as if some one had struck 
him a blow, his jaw fell, and his 
face grew ashen. Then his eyes 
went darting about the chamber, 
and his nostrils sniffed as if disease 
was a presence to be seen and 
scented, a thing tangible in the 
air, maybe to be warded off by a 
sharp man’s instruction in combat 
of arms. 

“God of grace!” he cried, cross- 
ing himself most vigorously for a 
person of the Protestant religion, 
and muttering what I have no 
doubt was some charm of his 
native glen for the prevention of 
fevers. He shut his mouth there- 
after very quickly on every phrase 
he uttered, breathing through his 
nose; at the same time he kept 
himself, in every part but the shoe- 
soles he tiptoed on, from touching 
anything. I could swear the open 
air of the most unfriendly glen in 
Christendom was a possession to 
be envious of for John M‘Iver of 
Barbreck. 

Stewart heard the woman’s news 
that came to him as he was carry- 
ing in from the byre the vessels 
from which he had been serving 
his companions. He was in a stew 
more extraordinary than John 
Splendid ; he blanched even to the 
sears of his half-head, as we say, 
spat vehemently out of his mouth 
a piece of bread he was chewing, 
turned round about in a flash, and 
into the byre past me as I stood 
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(not altogether alarmed, but yet a 
little disturbed and uneasy) in the 
doorway. He emptied his clothing 
and knapsack of every scrap of 
food he had purloined, making a 
goodly heap upon the floor,—the 
very oaten flour he dusted off his 
finger - tips, with which he had 
handled cake that a little ago he 
was risking his soul’s salvation to 
secure, And—except the minister 
—the other occupants of the byre 
were in an equal terror. 

For in this matter of smittal 
plagues we Highlanders are the most 
arrant cowards. A man whose life 
we would save on the field, or the 
rock-face, or the sea, at the risk of 
our own lives or the more abomin- 
able peril of wound and agony, 
will die in a ditch of the Spotted 
Death or a fever before the most 
valiant of us would put out a hand 
to cover him again with his blanket. 
He will get no woman to sound his 
coronach, even if he were Lord of 
the Isles. Iam not making defence 
or admitting blame, though I have 
walked in Hamburg when the 
pitch - barrels blazed in the street, 
fuming the putrid wind ; but there 
is in the Gaelic character a dread 
of disfiguration more than of sud- 
den and painful death. What we 
fear is the black mystery of such 
disorders: they come on cunning 
winds unheralded, in fair weather 
or bad, day or night, to the rich 
and to the poor, to the strong as to 
the weak. You may be robust to- 
day in a smiling country and to- 
morrow in a twist of agony, coal- 
black, writhing on the couch, every 
fine interest in life blotted out by 
a yellow film upon the eyes. A 
vital gash with a claymore confers 
a bloodier but a more comely and 
natural end. Thus the Gael abhors 
the very roads that lead to a plague- 
struck dwelling. If plagues do not 
kill, they will mar— yes, even 
against the three charms of Island 
T, and that, too, makes heavier 
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their terror, for a man mutilated 
even by so little as the loss of a 
hand is an object of pity to every 
hale member of his clan. He may 
have won his infirmity in a noble 
hour, but they will pity him, and 
pity to the proud is worse than the 
glove in the face. 

Instantly there was a great to-do 
in getting away from this most un- 
fortunate dwelling. The lads in 
the byre shook tartan and out to 
the fresh air, and rejoiced in the 
wind with deep-drawn gulping 
breaths, as if they might wash the 
smallest dust of disease from their 
bodily system. So at last only 
M‘Iver and I were left standing 
at the door. 

“Well,” said John, with an 
effort, “we must be going. I 
never thought it was so late. And 
we must be on the other side of 
Dalness before very long. You 
have been very good to us, and 
my names John M‘Iver of Bar- 
breck—a kind of a Campbell with 
a great respect for the MacDonalds, 
of whom I kent a few perfect 
gentry in foreign wars I have been 
at the fighting of. And—good day, 
mistress, we must be going. My 
friends have the very small man- 
ners surely, for they’re off down 
the road. We'll just let them go 
that way. What need ye expect 
off small men and gillies?” 

He signed to me with a shake of 
his sporran to show it was empty, 
and, falling to his meaning, I took 
some silver from my own purse and 
offered it to the glum-faced lad in 
the blankets. Beetle-brow scowled, 
and refused to put a hand out for 
it, so I left it on a table without a 
clink to catch the woman’s ear. 

‘Would you not have a deoch- 
an-doruts ?” asked the woman, mak- 
ing to a press and producing a 
bottle. 

M‘Iver started in a new alarm. 
**No, no. You're very good,” said 
he; “but I never take it myself in 
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the morning, and—good day, mis- 
tress—and my friend Elrigmore, 
who’s left with me here, is per- 
haps too free with it sometimes ; 
and indeed maybe I’m that way 
myself too—it’s a thing that grows 
on you. Good-bye, mistress.” 

She put out her hand, facing us 
with uplifted eyes. I felt a push 
at my shoulder, and the minister, 
who had left the four others down 
the brae, stepped softly into the 
room. M‘Iver was in a high per- 
plexity. He dare not shake the 
woman’s hand, and still he dare 
not hurt her feelings. “ My 
thong’s loose,” said he, stooping 
to fumble with a brogue that 
needed no such attention. He 
rose with the minister at his 
shoulder. 

**And good day to you again, 
mistress,” said M(‘Iver, turning 
about to go, without heeding the 
outstretched hand. 

Master Gordon saw the whole 
play at a glance. He took the 
woman’s hand in his without a 
word, wrung it with great warmth, 
and, seized as it seemed by a sud- 
den whim, lifted the fingers to his 
lips, softly kissed them, and turned 
away. 

“0,” cried the woman, with 
tears welling to her poor eyes— 
*Q Clan Campbell, I'll never 
call ye down! Ye may have the 
guile they claim for ye, but ye 
have the way with a widow’s 
heart !” 

I did it with some repugnance, 
let me own; but I, too, shook her 
hand, and followed the minister out 
at the door. M‘Iver was hot with 
annoyance and shame, and ready 
to find fault with us for what we 
had done; but the cleric carded 
him like wool in his feelings. 

“Oh, valour, valour!” he said 
in the midst of his sermon, “did I 
not say you knew your duty in hate 
better than in affection ?” 

John Splendid kept a dour - set 
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jaw, said never a word, and the 
seven of us proceeded on our way. 
It was well on in the morning, 
the land sounding with a new key 
of troubled and loosening waters. 
Mists clogged the mountain-tops, 
and Glencoe far off to its westward 
streamed with a dun vapour pricked 
with the tip of fir and ash A 


CHAPTER XXI1V.—A 


The rain that was a smirr or 
drizzle on the north side of Glencoe 
grew to a steady shower in the 
valley itself, and when we had 
traversed a bit in the airt of Tynree 
it had become a pouring torrent— 
slanting in our faces with the lash 
of whips, streaming from the hair 
and crinkling the hands, and leay- 
ing the bonnet on the head as 
heavy as any French soldier's salade. 
I am no great unlover of a storm in 
the right circumstances. There is 
a long strath between Nordlingen 
and Donauworth of Bavaria, where 
once we amazed our foreign allies 
by setting out, bare to the kilt 
and sark, in threshing hail, run- 
ning for miles in the pelt of it out 
of the sheer content of encounter 
—and perhaps a flagon or two of 
wine. It was a bravado, perhaps, 
but a ploy to brace the spirit; we 
gathered from it some of the virtues 
of our simple but ample elders, who 
were strong men when they lay 
asleep with a cheek to the naked 
earth and held their faces frankly 
up to sun or rain. But if we 
rejoiced in the rains of Bavaria, 
there was no cause for glee in 
those torrents of Glencoe, for 
they made our passage through 
the country more difficult and 
more dangerous than it was before. 
The snow on the ground was for 
hours a slushy compost, that the 
foot slipped on at every step, or 
that filled the brogue with a paste 
that nipped like brine. And when 
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moist feel was in the air; it re- 
lapsed anon to a smirr of rain. 

“This is a shade better than 
clear airs and frost and level snow 
for quarries on a hunting,” said I. 

“Tm glad it suits you,” said 
M‘Iver. “I’ve seen the like be- 
fore, and I’m not so sure about the 
advantage of it.” 


NIGHT'S SHELTER. 


the melting snow ran to lower 
levels, the soil itself, relaxing the 
rigour of its frost, became as soft 
as butter and as unstable to the 
foot. The burns filled to the lip 
and brawled over, new waters sprung 
up among the rocks and ran across 
our path, so that we were for ever 
wading and slipping and splashing 
and stumbling on a route that 
seemed never to come to any end 
or betterment. 

Seven more pitiful men never 
trod Highlands. The first smirr 
soaked our clothing ; by the middle 
of the glen we were drenched to 
the hide, and the rain was flowing 
from the edges of our kilts in 
runnels, Thus heaven scourged 
us with waters till about the hour 
of noon, when she alternated water 
with wind and gales burst from the 
west, the profound gorges of Stob 
Dubh belching full to the throat 
with animus. There were fir-plant- 
ings by the way, whose branches 
twanged and boomed in those terrific 
blasts, that on the bare braeside 
lifted up the snow with an invisible 
scoop and flung it in our faces. 

Stewart and the man with the 
want led the way, the latter ever 
with his eyes red a-weeping, look- 
ing about him with starts and 
tremors, moaning lamentably at 
every wail of wind, but ceasing 
now and then to gnaw a bone he 
had had enough of a thief’s wit to 
pouch in the house of the blind 
widow. Stewart, a lean wiry man, 
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covered the way with a shepherd’s 
long stride—heel and toe and the last 
spring from the knee— most poverty- 
struck and mean inakilt that flapped 
too low on his leg and was frayed to 
ribbons, a man with but one wish 
in the world, to save his own un- 
worthy skin, even if every one else 
of our distressed corps found a 
sodden and abominable death in 
the swamps or rocks of that doleful 
valley. Then on the rear behind 
those commoners came the minister 
and John Splendid and myself, the 
minister with his breeks burst at 
the knees, his stockings caught up 
with a poor show of trimness by 
a braid of rushes, contrived by 
M‘Iver, and his coat-skirts stream- 
ing behind him. You could not 
but respect the man’s courage: 
many a soldier I’ve seen on the 
dour hard leagues of Germanie— 
good soldiers too, heart and body— 
collapse under hardships less severe. 
Gordon, with a drawn and curd- 
white face, and eyes burning like 
lamps, surrendered his body to his 
spirit, and it bore him asin a dream 
through wind and water, over moor 
and rock, and amid the woods that 
now and again we had to hide in. 
That we had to hide so little was 
one of the miracles of our traverse. 
At any other time perhaps Glencoe 
and the regions round about it would 
be as well tenanted as any low-coun- 
try strath, for it abounded on either 
hand with townships, with crofts 
that perched on brief plateaux, here 
and there with black bothy-houses 
such as are (they say) the common 
dwellings over all the Hebrid Isles. 
Yet, moving, not in the ultimate hol- 
low of the valle ’, but in fighting fash- 
ion upon the upper levels, we were 
out of the way of molestation, and 
in any case it was a valley for the 
time deserted of men. Women we 
could see in plenty, drawing water 
or bearing peats in from the bogs 
behind their dwellings, or crossing 
from house to house or toun to 
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toun, with plaids drawn tightly over 
their heads, their bodies bent to meet 
the blasts that made their clothing 
banner and full. Nor children 
either were there in that most barren 
country, or they kept within, shel- 
tering the storms assailing, and the 
want of them (for I have ever 
loved the little ones) added twenty- 
fold to my abhorrence of the place. 

We had to hide but rarely, I say : 
two or three times when down in 
the valley’s depths there showed a 
small group of men who were going 
in the same direction as ourselves 
by the more natural route, at a 
quarter of a league’s distance in 
advance of us. They were moving 
with more speed than we, and for 
a time we had the notion that they 
might be survivors, like ourselves, 


‘of Argile’s clan. But at last this 


fancy was set at flight by the open- 
ness of their march, as well as by 
their stoppage at several houses by 
the way, from which they seemed 
to be joined by other men, who 
swelled their numbers so that after 
a time there would be over a score 
of them on the mission, whatever 
it might be. In that misty rain- 
swept day the eye could not carry 
far, and no doubt they were plainer 
to our view than we were to theirs 
among the drab vapours of the 
hillside. But once or twice we 
thought they perceived us, for they 
stopped and looked to the left and 
up the brae-face we were on, and 
then it was we had to seek the 
shelter of tree or bush. If they 
saw us, they seemed to suspect no 
evil, for they held on their way, 
still ahead of us, and making for 
Tynree. Whoever they were, they 
became at last so manifest a danger 
to our escape out of the head of 
the glen that we fell back anew on 
the first plan of going through the 
corries on the south side of the 
glen and piercing by them to Dal- 
ness. In the obscurity of a great 
shower that set up a screen be- 
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tween us and the company march- 
ing to Tynree, we darted down the 
brae, across the glen, and over to 
the passage they call the Lairig 
Eilde, that is on the west of the 
great Little Herd hill of Etive, and 
between it and Ben Fhada or the 
Long Mount, whose peaks you will 
find with snow in their gullies in 
the height of summer. 

It was with almost a jocund 
heart I turned my back on Glen- 
coe as we took a drove-path up 
from the river. But I glanced 
with a shiver down its terrible dis- 
tance upon that nightmare of gulf 
and eminence, of gash, and peaks 
afloat upon swirling mists. It 
lay, a looming horror, forgotten of 
heaven and unfriendly to man (as 
one might readily imagine), haunt- 
ed for ever with wailing airs and 
rumours, ghosts calling in the 
deeps of dusk and melancholy, 
legends of horror and remorse. 

“Thank God,” said I, as we gave 
the last look at it— ‘thank God 
I was not born and bred yonder. 
Those hills would crush my heart 
against my very ribs.” 

‘It’s good enough for the people 
who are in it,” said John. ‘ What 
are they but MacDonalds? ‘Take 
and not give’ is their motto. They 
can have Glencoe for me, with 
M‘Millan’s right to Knapdale,—as 
long as wave beats on rock.” 

Master Gordon, though we had 
spoken in the Gaelic, half guessed 
our meaning. ‘A black place and 
mournful,” said he; “but there 
may be love there too and warm 
hearts, and soil where the truth 
might flourish as in the champaign 
over against Gilgal beside the plains 
of Moreh.” 

Now we were in a tract of 
country mournful beyond my poor 
description. I know corries in 
Argile that whisper silken to the 
winds with juicy grasses, corries 
where the deer love to prance deep 
in the cool dew, and the beasts of 





far-off woods come in bands at their 
seasons and together rejoice. I 
have seen the hunter in them and 
the shepherd too, coarse men in 
life and occupation, come sudden 
among the blowing rush and whis- 
pering reed, among the bog-flower 
and the cannoch, unheeding the 
moor-hen and the cailzie-cock rising, 
or the stag of ten at pause, while 
they stood, passionate adventurers 
in a rapture of the mind, held as it 
were by the spirit of such places 
as they lay in a sloeberry bloom of 
haze, the spirit of old good songs, 
the baffling surmise of the piper 
and the bard. To those corries of 
my native place will be coming in 
the yellow moon of brock and 
foumart—the beasts that dote on 
the autumn eves—the People of 
Quietness ; have I not seen their 
lanthorns and heard their laughter 
in the night?—so that they must 
be blessed corries, so endowed 
since the days when the gods 
dwelt in them without tartan and 
spear in the years of the peace that 
had no beginning. 

But the corries of Lorn; black 
night on them, and the rain rot! 
They were troughs of despond as 
we went struggling through them. 
The knife-keen rushes whipped us 
at the thigh, the swamps bubbled 
in our shoes. Round us rose the 
hills grey and bald, sown with 
boulders and crowned with sour 
mists. Surely in them the sun never 
peeps even in the long days of sum- 
mer: the star, I'll warrant, never 
rained on them his calm influence ! 

Dolour left us speechless as we 
trudged, even when for a time we 
were lost. We essayed in a silence 
at openings here and there, at 
hacks and water-currents, wander- 
ing off from each other, whistling 
and calling, peering from rock- 
brows or spying into wounds 
upon the hills, so that when we 
reached Dalness it was well on in 
the day. If in summer weather 
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the night crawls slowly on the 
Highlands, the winter brings a fast 
black rider indeed. His hoofs 
were drumming on the hills when 
first we saw sight of Dalness ; he 
was over and beyond us when we 
reached the plain. The land of 
Lorn was black dark to the very 
roots of its trees, and the rivers 
and burns themselves got lost in 
the thick of it, and went through 
the night calling from hollow to 
hollow to hearten each other till 
the dawn. 

Dalness lies in Glen Etive, at a 
gushet of hills on either side of 
which lie paths known to the 
drover and the adventurer. The 
house receded from the passes and 
lay back in a pleasance walled by 
whin or granite, having a wattled 
gate at the entrance. When we 
were descending the pass we could 
see a glare of light come from the 
place even though the mist shrouded, 
and by the time we got to the gate 
it was apparent that the house was 
lit in every chamber. The win- 
dows that pierced the tall gables 
threw beams of light into the 
darkness, and the open door poured 
out a yellow flood. At the time we 
came on it first we were unaware of 
our propinquity to it, and this 
mansion looming on us suddenly 
through the vapours seemed a can- 
trip of witchcraft, a dwelling’s ghost, 
grey, eerie, full of frights, a phan- 
tom of the mind rather than a 
habitable home. We paused in a 
dumb astonishment to look at it 
lying there in the darkness, a thing 
so different from the barren hills and 
black bothies behind our shoulders. 

We gathered in a cluster near 
the wattle gate, the minister per- 
haps the only man who had the 
wit to acknowledge the reality of 
the vision. His eyes fairly gloated 
on this evidence of civilised state, 
so much recalling the surroundings 
in which he was most at home. 
As by an instinct of decency, he 





drew up his slack hose and bound 
them anew with the rushen garters, 
and pulled his coat-lapels straight 
upon his chest, and set his dripping 
peruke upon his head with a touch 
of the dandy’s air, all the time with 
his eyes on those gleaming win- 
dows, as if he feared to relinquish 
the spectacle a moment, lest it 
should fly like a dream. 

We had thought first of pushing 
across the glen, over the river, 
through Corrie Ghuibhasan, and 
into the Black Mount; but the 
journey in a night like what was 
now fallen was not to be attempted. 
On the hills beyond the river the 
dog-fox barked with constancy, his 
vixen screeching like a child—signs 
of storm that no one dare gainsay. 
So we determined to seek shelter 
and concealment somewhere in the 
policies of the house. But first of 
all we had to find what the occasion 
was of this brilliancy in Dalness, 
and if too many people for our 
safety were not in the neighbour- 
hood. I was sent forward to spy 
the place, while my companions lay 
waiting below a cluster of alders. 

I went into the grounds with my 
heart very high up on my bosom, 
not much put about at any human 
danger, let me add, for an encounter 
with an enemy of flesh and blood 
was a less fearsome prospect than 
the chance of an encounter with 
more invulnerable foes, who, my 
skin told me, haunted every heugh 
and howe of that still and sombre 
demesne of Dalness. But I set my 
teeth tight in my resolution, and 
with my dirk drawn in my hand— 
it was the only weapon left me—I 
crept over the grass from bush to 
bush and tree to tree as much out 
of the revelation of the window- 
lights as their numbers would let me. 

There was not a sound in the 
place, and yet those lights might 
have betokened a great festivity, 
with pipe and harp going, and 
dancers’ feet thudding on the floor. 
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At one of the gables there was a 
low window, and I made for it, think- 
ing it a possible eye to a lobby or 
passage, and therefore not so hazard- 
ous to look in at. I crept up and 
viewed the interior. 

My window, to my astonishment, 
looked in on no bare plain lobby, 
but on a spacious salmanger or hall, 
very rosy with sconce-light and 
wood-fire—a hall that extended the 
whole length of the house, with a 
bye-ordinar high ceil of black oak 
carved very handsomely. The 
walls at the far end were hung 
with tapestry very like MacCailein’s 
rooms at home in Inneraora; and 
down the long sides, whose win- 
dows streamed the light upon the 
hall, great stag-heads glowered with 
unsleeping eyes, stags of numerous 
tines. The floor was strewn with 
the skins of the chase, and on the 
centre of it was a table laden with 
an untouched meal, and bottles that 
winked back the flicker of the 
candle and the hearth. 

The comfort of the place, by 
contrast with our situation, seemed, 
as I looked hungrily on it through 
the thick glass of the lozen, more 
great and tempting than anything 
ever I saw abroad in the domains 
of princes. Its air was charged 
with peace and order; the little puffs 
and coils and wisps of silver-grey 
smoke, coming out of the fireplace 
into the room, took long to swoon 
into nothingness in that tranquil 
interior. 

But the most wonderful thing of 
all was, that though the supper 
seemed ready waiting for a com- 
pany, and could not have been long 
left, I waited five or ten minutes 
with my face fast to the pane and 
no living footstep entered the room. 
I watched the larger door near the 
far-off end eagerly ; it lay ajar, smil- 
ing a welcome to the parts of the 
house beyond, but no one came in. 

“Surely they are throng in some 
other wing,” I thought, “and not 
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so hungry as we, or their viands did 
not lie so long untouched in that 
dainty room.” 

I went round the house at its 
rear, feeling my way slowly among 
the bushes. I looked upon parlours 
and bed-closets, kitchens and corri- 
dors; they were lighted with the 
extravagance of a marriage - night, 
and as tenantless and silent as the 
cells of Kilchrist. The beds were 
straightened out, the hearths were 
swept, the floors were scrubbed, on 
every hand was the evidence of 
recent business, but the place was 
relinquished to the ghosts. 

How it was I cannot say, but 
the mystery of the house made me 
giddy at the head. But I was 
bound to push my searching further, 
so round with a swithering heart 
went Elrigmore to the very front 
door of the mansion of Dalness— 
open, as I have said, with the light 
gushing lemon-yellow on the lawn. 
I tapped softly, my heart this time 
even higher than my bosom, with a 
foot back ready to retreat if answer 
came. Then I rasped an alarm on 
the side of the yett with a noise 
that rang fiercely through the place 
and brought the sweat to my 
body, but there was even then no 
answer. 

So in I went, the soft soles of 
my brogues making no sound on 
the boards, but leaving the impress 
of my footsteps in a damp blot. 

Now, to me, brought up in a 
Highland farm-steading (for the 
house of Elrigmore is without great 
spaciousness or pretence), large and 
rambling castles and mansions ever 
seem eerie. I must in them be think- 
ing, like any boy, of the whisper- 
ings of wraiths in their remote 
upper rooms; I feel strange airs 
come whipping up their long or 
crooked lobbies at night ; the num- 
ber of their doors are, to my High- 
land instinct, so many unnecessary 
entrances for enemies and things 
mischancy. 
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But to wander over the house of 
Dalness, lit from tolbooth to garret 
with lowe—to see the fires, not 
green but at their prime with high- 
banked peat that as yet had not 
thrown an ash—to see so fine a 
supper waiting in a mansion utterly 
desolate and its doors open to the 
wilds, seemed a thing so magical 
that I felt like taking my feet from 
the place in a hurry of hurries and 
fleeing with my comrades from so 
unco a countryside. High and low 
I ranged in the interior. I had 
found a nut without a kernel, and 
at last I stood dumfoundered and 
afraid, struck solemn by the echo 
of my own hail as it rang unfamiliar 
through the interior. 

I might have been there fifteen 
minutes or half an hour when 
M‘Iver, impatient at my delay or 
fearing some injury to my person, 
came in and joined me. He too 
was struck with amazement at the 
desertion of the house. He meas- 
ured the candles, he scrutinised 
the fires, he went round the build- 
ing out and in, and he could but 
conclude that we must be close 
upon the gate when the house was 
abandoned. 

“ But why abandon it?” I asked. 

“ That’s the Skyeman’s puzzle ; it 
would take seven men and seven 
years to answer it,” said he “I 
can only say it’s very good of them 
(if there’s no ambuscade in it) to 
leave so fine an inn and so bonny a 
supper with a bush above the door 
and never a bar against entrance. 
We'll just take advantage of what 
fortune has sent us.” 

‘The sooner the better,” said I, 
standing up to a fire that delighted 
my body like a caress. “I havea 
trick of knowing when good for- 
tune’s a dream, and I'll be awake 
and find myself lying on hard 
heather before the bite’s at my 
mouth.” 

M‘Iver ran out and brought in 
our companions, none of them un- 
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willing to put this strange free 
hostel to the test for its warmth 
and hospitality. We shut and 
barred the doors, and set ourselves 
down to such a cold collation as the 
most fortunate of us had not tasted 
since the little wars began. Be- 
tween the savage and the gentleman 
is but a good night’s lodging. Give 
the savage a peaceful hearth to sit 
by, a roof to his head, and a copious 
well-cooked supper, and his savagery 
will surrender itself to the sleek 
content of a Dutch merchantman. 
We sat at a table whose load would 
have rationed a company of twice 
our number, and I could see the 
hard look of hunting relax in the 
aspect of us all: the peering, rest- 
less, sunken eyes came out of their 
furrowed caverns, turned calm, full, 
and satisfied ; the lines of the brow 
and mouth, the contour of the 
cheek, the carriage of the head, the 
disposition of the hands, altered and 
improved. An hour ago, when we 
were the sport of ferocious nature 
in the heart of a country infernal, 
no more than one of us would have 
swithered to strike a blow at a 
fellow-creature and to have robbed 
his corpse of what it might have of 
food and comfort. Now we gloated 
in the airs benign of Dalness house, 
very friendly to the world at large, 
the stuff that tranquil towns are 
made of. We had even the minis- 
ter’s blessing on our food, for Master 
Gordon accepted the miracle of the 
open door and the vacant dwelling 
with John Splendid’s philosophy, 
assuring us that in doing so he did 
no more than he would willingly 
concede any harmless body of bro- 
ken men such as we were, even his 
direst enemies, if extremity like ours 
brought us to his neighbourhood. 
“T confess I am curious to know 
how the thing happened, but the 
hand of the Almighty’s in it any- 
way,” he said ; and so saying he lay 
back in his chair with a sigh of 
satisfaction that lost nothing of its 
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zest by the influence of the rain 
that blattered now in drumming 
violence on the window-panes. 

John Splendid, at the table-end, 
laughed shortly between his sups 
at a flagon of wine. 

“All the same,” said he, “I 
would advise you to put some of 
the Almighty’s provand in your 
pouch, for fear the grace that is ours 
now may be torn suddenly enough 
from us.” 

_Sonachan pointed at Stewart, 
who had already filled every part 
of his garments with broken meat, 
and his wallet as well. ‘There’s a 
cautious man,” said he, “ whatever 
your notion of sudden ceasing may 
be. He has been putting bite about 
in his wallet and his stomach since 
ever we sat down. Appin ways, 
no doubt.” 

“* Biadh an diugh, cogadh a mair- 
each—food to-day, war to-morrow,” 
said the son of kings. “ Royal’s 
my race! A man should aye be 
laying in as he goes: if I had not 
had my wallet on Loch Leven-side, 
I ken some gentry who would have 
been as hungry as common herds, 
and with nothing to help it.” 

John Splendid laughed again. 
“Wise man, Rob!” said he; “you 
learnt the first principles of cam- 
paigning in Appin as nicely as ever 
I did in the wars of the Invincible 
Lion (as they called him) of the 
North. Our reverend comrade here, 
by the wisdom of his books, never 
questions, it seems, that we have a 
lease of Dalness house as long as 
we like to stay in it, its pendicles 
and pertinents, lofts, crofts, gardens, 
mills, multures, and sequels, as the 
lawyers say in their damned sheep- 
skins, that have been the curse 
of the Highlands even more than 
books have been. Now I’ve had 
an adventure like this before. Once 
in Rugenwalde, midway between 
Danzig and Stettin, where we lay 
for two months, I spent a night 
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with a company of Hepburn’s 
blades in a castle abandoned by 
the Duke of Pomerania. Royster- 
ing dogs! Stout hearts! Where 
are they now, those fine lads 
in corslet and morgensterne, who 
played havoc with the casks in 
the Rugenwalde cellar? Some of 
them died of the pest in Schiefel- 
bein, four of them fell under old 
Jock Hepburn at Frankfort, the 
lave went wandering about the 
world, kissing and drinking, no 
doubt, and lying and sorrowing 
and dying, and never again will 
we foregather in a vacant house in 
foreign parts! For that is the 
hardship of life, that it’s ever a 
flux and change. We are here 
to-day and away to-morrow, and 
the bigger the company and the 
more high-hearted the merriment, 
the less likely is the experience to 
be repeated. I’m sitting here ina 
miraculous dwelling in the land of 
Lorn, and I have but to shut my 
eyes and round about me are cava- 
liers of fortune at the board. I 
give you the old word, Elrigmore : 
‘Claymore and the Gael’; for the 
rest—pardon me—you gentlemen 
are out of the ploy. I shut my 
eyes and I see Fowlis and Far- 
quhar, Mackenzie, Obisdell, Ross, 
the two balbiren and stabknechten, 
with their legs about the board ; 
the wind’s howling up from Stet- 
tin road; to-morrow we may be 
carrion in the ditch at Guben’s 
Gate, or wounded to a death 
by slow degrees in night scaladoe. 
That was soldiering. You fought 
your equals with art and science ; 
here’s———_ Well, well, God’s grace 
for MacCailein Mor !” 

“ God’s grace for us all!” said the 
minister. 

The man with the want fell fast 
asleep in his chair, with his limbs 
in gawky disposition. Stewart’s 
bullet- head, with the line of the 
oval unbroken by ears, bobbed 
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with affected eagerness to keep up 
with the fast English utterance 
and the foreign names of M‘Iver, 
while all the time he was fingering 
some metal spoons and wondering 
if money was in them and if they 
could be safely got to Inneraora. 
Sonachan and the baron - bailie 
dipped their beaks in the jugs, 
and with lifted heads, as fowls 
slocken their thirst, they let the 
wine slip slowly down their throats, 
glucking in a gluttonous ecstasy. 

“‘ God’s grace for us all!” said the 
minister again, as in a benediction. 

M‘Iver pushed back his chair 
without rising, and threw a leg 
across its arm with a complacent 
look at the shapely round of the 
calf, that his hose still fitted with 
wonderful neatness considering the 
stress they must have had from 
wind and rain. 

“We had grace indeed,” said 
he, “‘on the banks of Oder river. 
We came at night, just as now, 
upon this castle of the cousin of 
this most noble and puissant lord 
of Pomerania. It was Palm Sun- 
day, April the third, Old Style. 
I mind, because it was my birth- 
day; the country all about was 
bursting out in a most rare green ; 
the gardens and fields breathed 
sappy odours, and the birds were 
throng at the bigging of their 
homes in bush and eave; the day 
sparkled, and river and cloud too, 
till the spirit in a person jigged as 
to a fiddle; the nights allured to 
escapade.” 

‘What was the girl’s name?” I 
asked M‘Iver, leaning forward, find- 
ing his story in some degree had 
parallel with my own. 

“Her name, Colin—I did not 
mention the girl, did I? How 
did you guess there was a girl in 
it?” said John, perplexed. 

I flushed at my own transpa- 
rency, and was glad to see that 
none but the minister (and M‘Iver 
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a little later) had observed the con- 
fession of my query. The others 
were too busy on carnal appetites 
to feel the touch of a sentiment 
wrung from me by a moment’s 
illusion. 

“Tt is only my joke,” I stam- 
mered; “you have a reputation 
among the snoods.” 

M‘Iver smiled on me very warm- 
heartedly, yet cunningly too. 

“Colin, Colin,” he cried. ‘ Do 
I not know you from boot to bon- 
net? You think the spring seasons 
are never so fond and magic as 
when a man is courting a girl; 
you are minding of some spring 
day of your own and a night of 
twinkling stars. I'll not deny but 
there was a girl in my case in the 
parlour of Pomerania’s cousin at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder ; and I'll not 
deny that a recollection of her en- 
dows that season with something 
of its charm. We had ventured 
into this vacant house, as I have 
said: its larders were well plen- 
ished ; its vaults were full of mar- 
shalled brigades of bottles and 
battaglia of casks. Thinking no 
danger, perhaps careless if there 
was, we sat late, feasted to the full, 
and drank deep in a house that 
like this was empty in every part. 
It was 1631—T'll leave you but that 
clue to my age at the time—and, 
well I was an even prettier lad 
than I am to-day. I see you smile, 
Master Gordon ; but that’s my bit 
joke. Still there’s some relevance 
to my story in my looks too. 
Though I was but a sergeant of 
pikes (with sons of good families 
below me, as privates, mind you), 
I was very trim and particular 
about my apparel. I carried my- 
self with a good chest, as we say,— 
my feature and my leg speak for 
themselves. I had sung songs— 
trifles of my own, foolishly es- 
teemed, I’m hearing, in many parts 
of Argile. I'll not deny but I like 
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to think of that, and to fancy 
young folks humming my ditties 
by warm fires when I’m maybe in 
the cold with the divot at my 
mouth. And I had told a tale or 
two—a poor art enough, I’ll allow, 
spoiled by bookcraft. It was a 
cheery company as you may guess, 
and at last I was at a display of 
our Highland dancing. I see danc- 
ing to-day in many places that is 
not the thing as I was taught it 
by the strongest dancer in all Al- 
bainn. The company sat facing 
me as I stepped it over a couple 
of sword-blades, and their backs 
were to the door. Mackenzie was 
humming a port-a bheul with a 
North Country twang even in his 
nose, and I was at my last step 
when the door opened with no 
noise and a girl looked in, her eyes 
staring hard at me alone, and a 
finger on her lips for silence. A 
man of less discernment would 
have stopped his dance incontinent 
and betrayed the presence of the 
lady to the others, who never 
dreamt so interesting a sight was 
behind them. But I never let on. 
I even put an extra flourish on my 
conclusion, that came just as the 
girl backed out at the door beckon- 
ing me to follow her. Two minutes 
later, while my friends were bellow- 
ing a rough Gaelic chorus, I was 
out following my lady of silence 
up a little stair and into a room 
below the eaves. There she narrated 
to me the plot that we unhappy 
lads were to be the victims of. The 
house was a trap: it was to be sur- 
rounded at night, when we had 
eaten and drunken over-well, and 
the sword was our doom arranged 
for. The girl told me ali this very 
quietly in the French she learned I 
was best master of next to my own 
Gaelic, and—what a mad thing’s 
the blood in a youth—all the time 
I was indifferent to her alarum, and 
pondering upon her charms of lip 





and eye. She died a twelvemonth 
later in Glogoe of Silesia, and 
God give her peace!” 

‘“You may save your supplica- 
tion,” said Gordon ; “ her portion’s 
assigned, a thing fixed and unalter- 
able, and your prayer is a Popish 
conceit.” 

“‘ God give her peace! I'll say it, 
Master Gordon, and I’ll wish it in 
the face of every Covenanter ever 
droned a psalm! She died in 
Silesia, not careless, I’m thinking, 
of the memory of one or two weeks 
we spent in Frankfort, whose outer 
lanes and faubourgs are in my re- 
collection blossoming with the al- 
mond-flower and scented at eve.” 

He rose to his feet and paced the 
floor beside us, strong, but loosened 
a little at the tongue by the gener- 
ous wine of Dalness; his mien a 
blending of defiance against the 
cheatry of circumstance and a dis- 
play of old ancient grief. 

“‘ Heart of the rose, gramachree, 
bird-song at the lip, star eye and 
wisdom, yet woman to the core. 
I wish I were so young as then I 
was, and ochanie, what availed my 
teens, if the one woman that ever 
understood me were no more but a 
dust in Glogoe !” 

“Come, come, man,” I cried; 
“it’s a world full of very choice 
women.” 

“Ts it indeed?” asked he, turn- 
ing on me a pitiful eye; “I’m 
wrong if you ever met but one that 
was quite so fine as you must have 
them Tuts, tuts, here I’m on 
the key of old man’s history. I 
cheat myself at times of leisure into 
the notion that once I loved a 
foreign girl who died a spotless 
maiden. You'll notice, Master Gor- 
don, I have something of the senti- 
ment you Lowlanders make such 
show of, or I play-act the thing 
very well. Believe me, I'll hope 
to get a wife out of your parish 
some day yet; but I warn you she 
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must have a tocher in her stocking 
as well as on her father’s hill.” 

The minister surveyed him 
through half-shut eyes, leaning 
back on the rungs of his chair. 
I think he saw the truth as clearly 
as I did myself, for he spoke with 
more than common softness when 
he answered. 

“T like your tale,” he said, 
“which had a different conclusion 
and a more noble one than what I 
looked for at the opening.” Then 
he leaned out and put a hand on 
John Splendid’s sleeve. ‘“ Human 
nature,” said he, “is the most 
baffling of mysteries. I said I 
knew you from boot to bonnet, but 
there’s a corner here I have still to 
learn the secret of.” 

“Well, well,” cried M‘Iver, lift- 
ing a glass confusedly, and seating 
himself again at the board, “‘ here’s 
a night-cap—MacCailein Mor and 
the Campbell cause !” 

* And a thought for the lady of 
Frankfort,” I whispered, pressing 
his foot with my toe beneath the 
table, and clinking my glass with his. 

We drank, the two of us, in a 
silence, and threw the glasses on 
the hearth. 

The windows, that now were 
shuttered, rattled to gowsty airs, 
and the rain drummed on. All 
about the house, with its numerous 
corners, turrets, gushets, and corbie- 
stepped gables, the fury of the 
world rose and wandered, the fury 
that never rests but is ever some- 
where round the ancient universe, 
jibing night and morning at man’s 
most valiant effort. It might spit 
and blow till our shell shook and 
creaked, and the staunch walls 
wept, and the garden footways ran 
with bubbling waters, but we were 
still to conquer. Our lanthorn 
gleamed defiance to that brag of 
night eternal, that pattern-piece of 
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the last triumph of the oldest enemy 
of man—Blackness the Rider, who 
is older than the hoary star. 

Fresh wood hissed on the fire, 
but the candles burned low in their 
sockets. Sonachan and the baron- 
bailie slept with their heads on the 
table ; and the man with the want, 
still sodden at the eyes, turned his 
wet hose upon his feet with a mad- 
man’s notion of comfort. 

“T hope,” said M‘Iver, “ there’s 
no ambuscade here, as in the house 
of the cousin of his Grace of 
Pomerania. At least we can but 
bide on, whatever comes, and take 
the night’s rest that offers, keep- 
ing a man-about watch against 
intrusion.” 

“There’s a watch more pressing 
still,” said Master Gordon, shaking 
the slumber off him and jogging 
the sleeping men upon the 
shoulders. ‘ My soul watcheth for 
the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning. We have 
been wet with the showers of the 
mountain, like Job, and embracing 
the rock for want of a shelter. 
We are lone-haunted men in a 
wild land encompassed by enemies ; 
let us thank God for our safety 
thus far, and ask His continued 
shield upon our flight.” 

And in the silence of that great 
house, dripping and rocking in the 
tempest of the night, the minister 
poured out his heart in a prayer. It 
had humility and courage too ; it was 
imbued with a spirit strong and calm. 
For the first time my heart warmed 
to the man who in years after was 
my friend and mentor—Alexander 
Gordon, Master of the Arts, the 
man who wedded me and gave my 
children Christian baptism, and 
brought solace in the train of those 
little ones lost for a space to me 
among the grasses and flowers of 
Kilmalieu. 
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The Philosophy of Impressionism. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF IMPRESSIONISM. 


A worKER in the plastic arts — 
a painter or a sculptor—does not 
need to think in words: he thinks 
in colours and in form; and you 
must not look that he should ex- 
press himself in literary language. 
But very soon comes by the glib 
art-critic, who feels little and talks 
much. His care is to have a 
phrase ready for every emergency : 
he spreads a net for the unwary 
artificer, who easily falls into the 
toils, and allows himself to be 
classified of a school and ticketed 
with a label, as Realist, Impres- 
sionist, Symbolist,—or even from 
the accident of his workmanship, 
as Pointelist, Vibrist, what you 
choose; and, like enough, the 
artist will wear this label of his as 
if it were a decoration, Only the 
wisest avoid such things. They 
comprehend that if they are good 
for anything each is his own 
school; that of his own methods 
each had best not know how much 
he has got from his immediate 
predecessors, or how far he has 
broken with tradition. For all 
that, it must happen, time and 
again, that without self-conscious- 
ness art may at some period take 
a decisive new departure and may 
need some name to separate it 
sharply from the art which has 
gone before. It will be happy if 
it can find a terminology which 
has not been already debased or 
distorted by too ready penmen. 

Failing that, the best that can 
be done is to try and revoke to a 
better use names or phrases which 
have become idly current and 
sterile. This is what I would 
do for the term “ Impressionism,” 
which has come to stand for only 
a small and almost accidental de- 
velopment of the art it might 
reasonably denote. Impressionism 


should mean all that genre of art 
—essentially modern we shall see 
that it is— which honestly and 
simply tries to render in form 
or colour what the artist sees, as 
he sees it; but the word has been 
narrowed and twisted to signify 
something much more transient— 
the reproduction of what is seen 
at a particularly rapid glance, as by 
@ person in a railway carriage: to 
that the name “ Impressionism ” 
is limited by the art-critics to-day. 
If we use the term in this re- 
stricted sense, for that larger kind 
of impressionism, that wider move- 
ment, of which the more rapid 
impressionism is but the offspring, 
for that we shall have no name. 

This larger impressionism, then, 
what is it? There is more than 
at first glance appears implied in 
the words of my definition, ‘‘ What 
the artist sees as he sees it”; for 
it is a fact that throughout the 
whole history of the fine arts the 
artist has aimed most often not at 
producing what he saw, but some- 
thing that other people had seen 
or thought they had seen, even at 
what nobody had ever seen, but 
what the artist or his forerunners 
had generalised out of many ex- 
periences. 

It seems so simple to draw what 
we behold —it is so difficult: it 
seems 80 easy to say what we mean 
—itisso hard. Seta child to draw 
a table; he will make a round or a 
rectangle, and the legs sticking 
out of the sides or the circum- 
ference. Yet never in his life 
has the child seen even so much 
of this as a table whose top looked 
rectangular or round. To see one 
as either the child must gaze from 
the ceiling. We say simply that 
he knows the top to be a circle 
(suppose), and he so drawsit. But 
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that means that the draughtsman 
has formed out of many experi- 
ences a general idea of a circle, 
and that the table which he draws 
is a generalised idea of a round 
table; it is not a thing seen. 
Barbaric art, and childish art 
too sometimes, show the full 
eye in a profile figure; yet no 
one ever saw the eye full when 
he was looking at a side face. 
The artist fashions his face so 
because “eye” has become for 
him a fixed idea, a generalisation. 
These are but crude examples. 
There are a hundred other ways 
in which the impulse to present 
general ideas or abstract ones 
may and does interfere with the 
direct impression of the artist. 
When we watch—I can hardly 
say the development, but the his- 
tory, of the pictorial or plastic 
arts in Egypt, they seem as if they 
had existed only to retrograde. In 
the Museum now at Ghizeh hard 
by Cairo the traveller has displayed 
before him the abstract and brief 
chronicle of Egyptian art. There 
first of all he is taken to view a 
certain very early wooden statue, 
whose familiar name, the sheik-el- 
beled, is itself a witness how simple 
and realistic that piece of sculpture 
is. For when the Arab diggers— 
the fellah diggers, let us rather 
say—unearthed the wooden image 
they exclaimed with one voice, 
“Village headman!” ( sheik-el- 
beled /) so like did the figure, with 
its long stick and the carved 
cloth about the loins, look to a 
village chief of to-day; and in 
Egypt we know nothing changes. 
Thus did the workmen acknow- 
ledge the realism of the carving, 
and so it is that their name for it 
this statue has ever since retained. 
As through this Boulak Museum 
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we to later monuments, and 
travel along the road that Egyp- 
tian art has trodden, less and less 
realistic does this sculpture grow, 
until in time it is hardly possible 
to distinguish (save by the car- 
touch!) one Pharaoh from an- 
other, a Rameses II. from a 
Rameses III., a Thothmes from an 
Amenophis ; nay, strangest trans 
formation of all! even the Greek 
kings of the Ptolemaic race are in 
these temple-sculptures made to 
take the features of their far-dis- 
tant predecessors the Pharaohs. 
Surely this is a crab-like art, as 
none other in the world has been ! 

To account for such a retro- 
gression, antiquarians invoke many 
contributory causes: they tell us 
of priestly rules of arb, hereditary 
guilds of artists. These are causes, 
no doubt, but subsidiary ones. The 
true causa causans of this seeming 
backward movement in Egyptian 
sculpture is, I have no doubt, this 
—that the instincts of the people 
were essentially literary, and not 
essentially artistic; so that their 
sculpture and their painting had 
first of all to serve a literary pur- 
pose. In its more practical appli- 
cation, this is as much as to say 
that if a Rameses III. is likened 
to a Rameses II., and he to a 
Thothmes his predecessor, it is 
because the desire of the artist 
is to give us, not an image of any 
particular Pharaoh but the Phar- 
aoh, the idea of kingship. It is 
Rameses III. that we are looking 
at, for so it is labelled; but it is 
not Rameses the man, it is Rameses 
the Lord of the Two Egypts. 
Thackeray, in his ‘Paris Sketch- 
Book’ draws us three pictures— 
Lupovicus, a shrivelled little old 
man in dr—in the lightest of cos- 
tumes; Rex, the Oourt-dress and 





1 The name enclosed in an oval frame which is commonly cut in the side of a 
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periwig; and finally, Lupovicus 
Rex the king when clothed with 
these adjuncts, ‘Oan we picture,” 
asks Teufelsdréckh, “a naked Dake 
of Wellington addressing a naked 
House of Lords?” Apply the same 
principle to the kings of Egypt, 
and we see why they might choose 
to be imaged rather than as indi- 
vidual men under the idea of the 
office which they held. 

But to change so utterly the 
natural uses of sculpture and of 
painting, this could only have 
been done by a people more prone 
to think metaphysically or ab- 
stractedly than in a sensuous or 
practical way. As a fact, not in 
the representations of their kings 
alone, but in all forms of pre- 
sentation or representation, the 
leaning of Egyptian art (to call 
it art) is in one and the same 
direction, toward the general and 
the abstract—in a word, toward 
the literary ; for it is the proper 
function of letters, and not of 
art, to deal with general ideas and 
with abstractions. And because 
the Egyptian mind had this 
literary bia3, the Egyptians did 
out of their art create for them- 
selves a literature in the narrower 
sense of the word: that bias 
wrought ceaselessly upon their 
painting and their sculpture, and 
out of them fashioned writing. 
For I assume that there is no 
reader who is not aware that this 
has been historically the course of 
things, that pictures and sculpture 
long preceded alphabets, and that 
there is no alphabet in the world 
whose letters have not been 
developed, or one might say 
degraded, out of some picture. 
Nor yet who is ignorant that 
among the nations of the world 
the Egyptians were by pre-emi- 
nence the inventors of writing : 


that most other peoples have 
merely received their alphabets 
from them.! Immeasurable dis- 
covery! Yet one which came 
partly by accident, shall we rather 
say by the operation of a tendency 
constant in all human nature, but 
in the Egyptians specially strong, 
whereof one inevitable manifesta- 
tion is the disposition to conven- 
tionalise the images of things seen, 
in the same way that the child 
does when he draws the top of his 
round table round. 

We cannot, then, justly call the 
art of the Egyptians barbarous: 
call it rather a literary art, and 
understand that its aim is not to 
show things as they actually were 
but general ideas of such things. 
I will hazard the conjecture that 
the art of a child to-day is much 
more barbarous in this sense than 
the art of primitive man, just 
because the child generalises more 
easily and naturally than the 
savage does. And it is a fact 
that the most primitive known 
form of plastic art among man- 
kind is by no means what we 
should call barbarous, but more 
realistic and impressionist than it 
becomes at a later time. It 
presents to us single objects, 
mammoths (for it is contemporary 
with the mammoth), reindeer, occa- 
sionally two objects in conjunction, 
as a man seemingly stalking a 
deer ; and it shows them all very 
well, done as the phrase is “ to 
the life.” 

Later on in the history of our 
race we find the elements com- 
posing a picture greatly multi- 
plied; and it would seem that 
now a disposition has grown up 
to present a series of events, a 
sort of diorama of events, as 
though in a single scene. The art 
which in the history of the world 





1 The Babylonians only among all the nations of the world might possibly 


dispute this pre-eminence of the Egyptians. 
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follows next after that of mammoth 
days, is represented by certain 
rock-carvings which belong to the 
second Stone Age. We may rea- 
sonably believe that in these rock- 
carvings we find pictures not of 
one single event, but complex 
pictures of the kind which I have 
just described. If so, it is evident 
we have already arrived at an art 
which is no longer simple, but in 
asense “literary,” notwithstanding 
that literature, writing in the full 
sense of the term, is still far in 
the future. Of the kind of com- 
plex picture which I mean by the 
term diorama -picture, the most 
familiar illustration that could be 
found is the willow-pattern on the 
plate—assuming that the usual 
interpretation of that pattern is 
the true one. For here, though 
we seem to be gazing at a simple 
picture, we are in fact reading a 
romance, the history of two lovers 
from their runaway marriage to 
their death, and to the transmigra- 
tion of their spirits. 

When art begins to do this sort 
of thing it is, I say, getting away 
from presentation towards litera- 
ture. It has to make one more 
mighty stride—the most decisive 
advance, it is true, which perhaps 
human invention has ever achieved 
—and then it will altogether 
have passed the barrier which 
separates presentment from writ- 
ing. It is not the mere outward 
form of a picture which makes a 
picture in fact. ‘ Picture-writing” 
is not art, it is not any form of 
presentative art. The great stride, 
the decisive step which landed 
mankind out of picturing or try- 
ing to “show,” into writing or 
trying to “tell,” may be illustrated 
after this fashion. Suppose an 
artist wished to inform his con- 
temporaries or posterity that on 
some occasion four men went out to 
shoot a deer. Up to that day— 
if true picturing were hitherto the 
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only art known—his method would 
be to draw four men marching, 
holding each a bow in his hand, 
and the deer a little way off. 
Here we have a record; but it 
is likewise a possible impression. 
Now let us imagine that some 
heaven-inspired craftsman, with no 
care for representation and with 
a desire to save himself trouble, 
contrives this new fashion of 
imparting the same information. 
A single man is drawn to repre- 
sent the general idea “man” ; then 
four strokes represent the number 
of them, “four”; then a bow by 
itself, to express the action of 
“shooting ” ; and the “deer” as be- 
fore. This transition, I say, is one of 
the most stupendous achievements 
of the human mind: whoever the 
artist was who hit upon it, he was 
perhaps the greatest inventor the 
world has known. But he was 
the very reverse of an artist; we 
may be sure about one thing, 
that he cared nothing about the 
presentation of things seen. 

From that decisive dividing line 
the evolution of true writing, of 
alphabets, goes on slowly but un- 
checked. Pictures will still long 
be used, but these pictures are 
henceforward divorced altogether 
from art: they are not counterfeit 
presentments ; they stand for ideas, 
for words, in time for syllables 
and sounds, never more for things. 
Writing, therefore, is the extreme 
point of evolution out of pre- 
sentative art, if one tendency, 
the literary tendency, be followed, 
and in one direction. It is as 
though we had seen two roads 
beginning to diverge, slightly at 
first, widely soon, and followed 
one road to its terminus; or else 
had traced the evolution of a 
species, step by step, from some 
distant ancestor. 

Now the true meaning of “ Im- 
pressionism” (as I would use the 
word) may be defined in a sentence 
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—that, namely, it is the terminus 
of the other road which we left 
behind : it is the latest point in the 
evolution of another species which, 
by different processes, has developed 
from the same parent stem. That 
means, if you come to consider it, 
that impressionism is the negation 
of the literary side of Art—in other 
words, of the abstract and the 
general in Art. 

Such a definition implies much, 
very much. Be it said I am trying 
to explain impressionism, not to 
justify it—at any rate, not to exalt 
it above its place. Of Art as of 
other things that have been created, 
have come into actual being, we 
must say in a certain sense that 
“what is is right.” Historical 
Art, religious Art, cannot be im- 
pressionist; but these have existed, 
and still exist and should exist—at 
least, should have existed: albeit in 
saying this one may yet confess to 
a certain sneaking sympathy with 
the prejudice of the Mohammedan 
or the Puritan, which prejudice, in 
fact, means little more than that 
Religion belongs properly to the 
domain of Literature, and not of 
Art. Consider that, O Aisthete! 
The Puritan at least means no 
more than this. And it is sure to 
be among a people who deal more 
in abstract thought than in sensu- 
ous impressions that the Puritan 
theory in this matter will obtain. 

That an Italian painter of the 
fifteenth century, of the Quat- 
trocento, should paint for us a 
pure girl-mother and her baby, that 
is much; but that is Impressionism. 
Was it necessary, was it edifying, 
that he should call his picture a 
“ Madonna and Child”? That may 
at least be questioned, and has 
been. He idealised, you say? 
Maybe ; or only looked out for the 
highest type that he could find, as 
any artist were bound to do. 

I do not mean that I am with 
the Puritan. For it cannot be 
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denied that there are conceptions 
of a religious kind, Pagan and 
Christian, in their motive more 
literary than artistic, which yet 
Literature could not bring into 
being, and which could not be 
spared from Art. Oonsider the 
Niké, the Victory, for instance, 
or the Christian Angel. These 
are but two examples. On the 
artistic expression of some con- 
ceptions of the ancient mytho- 
logies you cannot always pronounce 
so clearly a favourable judgment. I 
am not sure but that the group 
of gods on the Panathenaic Frieze, 
the Frieze of the Parthenon, is 
not the meanest part of it—from 
a literary standpoint, that is to 
say. The figures themselves are 
not conspicuously better or worse 
than those of the mortals in the 
same procession. But, not being 
much grander, they become (from 
the literary standpoint always) 
much more mean. Of this one 
thing there is no doubt, that the 
days when the divinity is pre- 
sented otherwise than under some 
conventional shape have generally 
been days of religious decline. 

Let that pass. What is not 
questionable is that, as literature 
more and more extends its field 
and captures more and more the 
mass of the people, art is driven 
always the nearer to within the en- 
closure of impressionism. The his- 
torical picture, or the picture with 
a story, is excellent for illiterate 
folk. The simple-minded may still 
love to see a representation of 
Alfred minding—or not minding 
—the cakes. On others the con- 
viction forces itself that the ar- 
tist knew no more what Alfred 
looked like than you or I. Battle- 
pieces hold their place; but with 
them it is the impression or pos- 
sible impression, the one dramatic 
moment of a thing happening (best, 
if in our days), that we want; it 
is not the record. 
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In the second age of Italian Art 
—the Cinquecento—the painters 
had already perceived that the 
true historical picture was im- 
possible, and they made a kind 
of impression serve their purpose, 
—as when Paul Veronese paints 
a Venetian Feast and calls it a 
“Marriage in Cana.” There was 
no reason in the nature of things 
why a picture of such a kind 
as that should not have been 
absolutely impressionist—painted, 
that is, just as it came under the 
eye of the artist. But the modern 
idea had not yet arisen; and as a 
fact, the Venetians or the Romans 
—Raphael in his stanze as much 
as Veronese or Titian or Tintoret 
—only made their groups in the 
mind’s eye: they composed their 
pictures, and painted one model in 
pose after the other. Thus, they 
never actually saw what we see on 
their canvas till they had painted 
it there. In other cases they 
would clap a_ studio - painted 
model on the top (so to say) of a 
landscape sketched at quite a dif- 
ferent time, and immensely con- 
ventionised probably: a picture 
of this kind is Titian’s ‘‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne ”—the most beautiful 
work of his that we have, but 
very far from animpression. Vel- 
asquez, in the next century, was 
the first man who really painted 
groups as he saw them — his 
“ Menifias,” his “‘ Hilanderas”; and 
in doing this Velasquez became the 
parent of modern painting. As 
such he is appreciated by contem- 
porary artists above his actual 
merit, great as this is. Almost 
beside Velasquez as a “modern ” 
we may place Rembrandt—at least 
in some of his groups. He too, 
we know, belongs to the century 
which followed that of the greatest 
Italians. 

Our English Art has remained, 
even to this day, the least impres- 
sionist, much less so than that just 
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beyond the Channel. Millais’ 
pictures, for instance, are always 
composed, not received, and are 
therefore in method not essentially 
different from an Italian picture 
of the sixteenth century. And no 
artist is more representatively 
English than Millais. For com- 
parison in this particular between 
the English and the French schools 
it would be most instructive to 
compare one of Millais’ subjects 
which contain two figures in a 
landscape,—‘“ Effie Deans,” say, or 
“Edgar of Ravenswood and Lucy 
Ashton,” with Bastien Lepage’s 
** Dans les Foins,” which hangs in 
the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. 
For Bastien, though far removed 
from the most modern school of 
rapid vision, was, in the sense in 
which I have used the word, 
essentially an impressionist. Mil- 
lais gives us in each of his two 
pictures a beautiful pair: Bastien 
gives us an ugly woman beside the 
recumbent figure of a man whose 
face is covered beneath a straw 
hat. Yet, though all the chances 
are for the English artist, when we 
have looked a while at the French 
picture and return to the English 
ones, the latter look artificial. We 
feel that in Millais’. case we 
are simply presented with two 
people posed. to make a picture, 
and a landscape posed to make a 
background ; in the other case we 
have the true sense of an actual 
scene. 

From England came, too, the 
strongest reaction in favour of a 
literary art which this century has 
known—the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. I know that at first sight 
this art looks essentially realistic. 
But it was not so in its origin; 
and its real motive-force was the 
reverse of realism. Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism sprang out of the mythologic in- 
fluence of Wordsworth, his panthe- 
istic mfluence, if you like that word 
better. All poetry which concerns 
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itself much with nature must be 
pantheistic more or less. To the 
poet the tree is an entity and has 
a sort of spiritual existence; the 
mountain, the rock, the stream, 
—they are all a kind of beings for 
him. Pre-Raphaelite Art was im- 
bued with the same mythology, 
and it tried to deal with nature 
after the same fashion. Of the 
tree it painted every leaf and 
branch ; not that it had ever seen 
a tree so minutely, but that the 
tree was more to it than a mere 
gift—a donné—of the senses: it 
was a being. After this fashion 
did Pre-Raphaelitism express its 
reverence for Nature; just as a 
Tudor artist expressed his rever- 
ence for Kingship by painting 
the monarch’s portrait without 
shadow. And, behold! this illus- 
tration brings us very near to the 
idealising Egyptian sculptor once 
more. 

The Pre-Raphaelite movement 
failed, though from its loins 
sprang a very beautiful English 
school, that of Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, and Watts—if we may 
group these into a school— of 
which the worst that can be said 
is that it is somewhat exotic, and 
is historical more than actual. 

Certainly, the feeling which 
created the Pre-Raphaelite Body 
evokes one’s sympathies. It is 
impossible not to wish that these 
arts could find some fashion b 
which they might deal with the 
things invisible to mortal sight ; 
impossible for any one who works in 
letters and knows how vast a place 
in literature is filled up by the 
incorporeal, but to wish there were 
more place for it in art likewise. 
Does not Charlotte Bronté rep- 
resent her heroine as painting 
(quaint idea!) a picture of the 
shape that had no shape— 

“If shape it could be called, that 
shape had none”? 


Rochester was much impressed 
by the result, we are told. But, 
as a fact, those examples which 
we actually know, where art has 
tried to bring before us the in- 
visible or the highly imaginative, 
are mostly of woeful kind: those 
babies for souls, for example, com- 
ing out of the dying man’s mouth, 
which early Italian Art gives us; 
the Banquo’s—or other—ghosts of 
more modern painting, or pictures 
of fairies. When even a great 
painter has set himself to put 
down in black and white his con- 
ception of a great poem, as Botti- 
celli did with the Divina Com- 
media, the result is such as one 
would rather never have seen. 

But perhaps I seem to be too 
eagerly championing the cause of 
impressionism. That is not my 
intention. There is, I take it, but 
one safe motto for the critic of art 
or of other things. I owe it toa 
French money-changer — howbeit 
he attached no esthetic significance 
at all thereto—Tout or est bon. In 
the matter of human beauty, to cite 
one thing only, there seems a place 
for an imagination which is some- 
thing more than mere sensibility. 
Can we believe that the purest 
Greek type was only an impres- 
sion of what actually existed? Or 
that Leonardo in his ‘‘ Mona Lisa,” 
Titian in numberless portraits, did 
not set forth a vast deal more 
than they really saw? And there 
are types, too—created types of 
beauty. I have just spoken of the 
painters who sprang out of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement. Some 
of their effects they get by dis- 
tortion. But still, but still we 
could not spare them. Nor Tur- 
ner again, high priest of the 
mysteries of nature. He painted 
much that he could never have 
seen, But we could not do with- 
out it being painted. 

OC, F. Kaary. 


























SPRAWLING down one hill and 
half-way up another was a little 
village ; at the corner of its main 
street stood the White Lion Inn. 
The sun poured yellow light 
through the bar windows on to 
the sanded floor, and on the 
figures of two men who sat talk- 
ing at a table. 

“‘T tell you he’s sweet on my 
cousin Phebe, damn him,” ex- 
claimed the younger man, bring- 
ing his fist down on the table, 

“And what’s that got to say 
to it?” replied the other, in a slow, 
heavy voice. “Josh Tuckett ’ull 
never see no darter o’ his married 
to a drunkard.” 

‘‘Dave ain’t no drunkard; he 
takes his glass and goes out. 
Dang him, I wish he wor.” 

The elder man leant forward 
and caught hold of the button of 
his companion’s coat. 

‘*‘ Answer me this Tummas Rod,” 
he said, “didn’t his father die o’ 
drink ?” 

“ Ay, sure.” 

“And his grandfather afore 
him ?” 

** Ay, certain.” 

* Bain’t his three brothers lying 
in the churchyard at this very 
minet reglar soaking the place wi’ 
spirits; the grass niver growed 
casual over their graves the same 
as it did over t’other folkes.” 

“What's that got to do wi’ 
Dave?” 

“Why, begore, he’ll come to 
the like sooner or later, mark my 
words if hedon’t. He’s a drunkard 
now—at heart. Scores o’ times 
I’ve reckoned to hear his throat 
split and crack when the drink 
dizzles down it.” 


DAVE, 





A heavy flush rose to Rod’s face. 
“And may it; the sooner the 
better,” he said, 

‘You and he wor thick anuff as 
boys,” replied the old man, rising, 
and regarding him curiously. 

Rod turned away and went back 
to the bar. “Didn’t I tell ’ee 
that he be sweet on my cousin 
and her on him,” he answered, in 
a sullen voice. 

There was a sound of footsteps, 
and Dave entered, the old man 
taking his departure at the same 
time. Rod glanced with quick 
scrutiny at the newcomer’s gaunt 
but boyish face, as, dropping his 
bag of tools, he flung sixpence on 
the counter. 

*‘ A half-and-half, Tom,” he said. 
“My throat ba reglar dring’d! wi’ 
thirst.” 

The flush on Rod’s face receded, 
leaving it ash-grey. He filled a 
small glass to the brim with spirits, 
and pushed it across the bar. Dave 
swallowed the contents at a gulp, 
and stood, fingering the glass 
nervously. 

“Take another nip,” said Rod. 

‘Naw, wan ba anuff, thank 
ee.” 

“Come, I'll stand yer.” 

Dave’s thin white face red- 
dened. ‘I dursn’t,” he said, turn- 
ing away and picking up his bag 
of tools. 

The innkeeper burst into a 
rough laugh. ‘“ You puts me in 
mind of a maid before her first 
kiss, terrible afraid, but wonderful 
willing,” he replied. ‘ Come,” he 
urged, unsteadily, “drink me suc- 
cess to something I’ve set my 
mind on.” 

There was silence a moment, 
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‘* Ba it zummat pertikler speshil ?” 
Dave asked at length. 

“T told ’ee I'd set my mind 
on it.” 

“Drink ba kindidling tempt- 
some,” Dave muttered, haif to him- 
self, as he watched Rod fill two 
glasses with spirits. ‘ Wull,” he 
added, gulping down the spirits 
with feverish impatience, “ may 
’ee git wat ’ee want and more.” 

Rod looked at him a moment, 
his lips twitching: “To the dam- 
nation of Dave Vlint, body and 
soul!” he exclaimed, and draining 
the glass, flung it across the bar 
at the wall opposite. For a mo- 
ment the two men regarded each 
other in silence ; then Dave turned 
on his heel, halted a moment at 
the door, and glanced back,— 
“Did ’ee mean they wuds?” he 
said. 

‘“’Twor nort but a bit o’ fun,” 
Rod answered, forcing a laugh. 

“Ther ain’t nort speshil vanty- 
sheeny! in sich jokes,” replied 
Dave, and going out he left Rod 
alone. He made his way through 
the street and up the hill behind 
the village, where the pine-trees 
stood massing the blue sky like 
heavy blue-green clouds. Leaving 
the road, he entered the wood by 
a footpath. It was autumn ; the 
ground was strewn with cones; 
overhead the wind soughed with 
the sound of the sea. Standing 
beside a broken stile was a girl ; 
her chestnut hair, escaping from 
the kerchief that bound it, rippled 
and curled about her neck and 
forehead. Dave started when he 
saw her, and advanced more 
slowly. She came towards him, 
and they stood together : she was 
not tall, about as high as his 
heart. 

‘“* Wat’s come to ’ee, Dave!” she 
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exclaimed, in a soft guttural voice; 
“it’s dree weeks since you’ve bin 
a-nigh me.” 

He was silent, averting his eyes 
as if he were afraid to look into 
hers. 

“You made me love ’ee, you 
made me love’ee,” she burst out, her 
voice trembling, ‘‘and now——” 

“Phoebe, lass, ’tis better that I 
bide away.” 

“You shud ’ave thort o’ that 
afore,” she said, bitterly. 

** Aye, sartin I shud.” 

She caught hold of the two la- 
pels of his coat,—‘‘ Dave, Dave,” 
she cried, “you don’t love me 
arter all; and you swore me true 
down by the Wishing Well.” 

“T didn’t love ’ee then the 
zame as I do now by a deal,” he 
answered, taking her hands in his. 

“Oh lad, I can’t fathom ’ee,” 
she said, with a sob. 

‘‘Sweetheart, ’tis the drink I’m 
afeard of; ’twull have me wan 
day like did my vather and brothers 
afore me.” 

‘“ But I bain’t afeard.” 

“IT might be cruel hard on ’ee, 
lass,” he said, pressing her hands 
tight against his broad chest. “A 
man can’t answer for hissulf when 
the drink’s upon him.” 

Her dark grey eyes filled with 
tears. ‘But I  bain’t afeard, 
Dave,” she reiterated. ‘I bain’t 
afeard.” 

He looked at her with great ten- 
derness. “I dursn’t, dear heart; 
I dursn’t,” he said, and his voice 
shook. 

‘Ther wud ba the times atween 
whiles,” she urged. 

Turning from her, he caught 
hold of a tree-bough and steadied 
himself. ‘Lass, lass, don’t put 
me in mind o’ ’em.” 

“You ain’t loving me the zame 
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as you did, or ’ee wudn’t need no 
minding,” she exclaimed, brokenly. 
“ And I ain’t fallen off in looks.” 
She came round the tree, stood in 
front of him, and unbinding her 
kerchief, shook her thick chestnut 
hair about her shoulders. ‘See, 
Dave,” she continued, “it’s vine 
and long for all it loses in the curl; 
and my voot too, Dave,”—she kick- 
ed off her shoe,—“’tis wonderful 
arched, and a deal smaller than 
the young ladies’ up to the great 
House. My arms, Dave,”—she 
slipped back her sleeve,—‘‘ they 
might be a chile’s, they’re that 
bedimpled.” 

Stopping abruptly, she burst 
into tears,—‘‘Oh lad, lad,” she 
sobbed, ‘you bain’t looking, you 
bain’t looking.” 

He let go the branch of the tree, 
took her in his arms, and drew her 
close up against his breast. He put 
back her head with gentle force, 
and kissed her mouth and eyes, her 
throat and bosom. As they stood, 
molten in one mould, there came 
down the wind the sound of chil- 
dren’s laughter: hearing it, the 
man and woman fell trembling, 
then apart. 

They stood staring at each 
other like two people guilty of 
a crime. 

** There ba them that might ba 
born arter us,” he said, hoarsely. 

She watched the sudden harden- 
ing of his mouth. ‘‘ Must us mind 
on ’em?” she pleaded ; “must us 
mind on ’em?” 

“T cud niver fo’ce no chile o’ 
ours to bear wat I’ve bin fo’ced 
to bear,” he answered ; ‘‘’twad ba 
devil’s wark—I cudn’t do it.” 

Her face grew white and hope- 
less. ‘I can’t feel for the childer, 
I ain’t no mother yet,” she said, 
brokenly. 

Desire shook him : he looked at 
her slight form that seemed to 
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tremble into womanhood before his 
eyes, then, with an abrupt cry, he 
turned and left her. 

She flung herself down and 
wept,—through the trees her wail- 
ing followed him, yet his heart 
cried out so loudly that he knew 
not if the wailing came from 
her lips or his own. Long he 
wandered in the wood, but when 
night fell returned again to his 
cottage. Pushing open the door, 
the moonlight streaming in after 
him, he entered the small kitchen. 
On the table, the cork withdrawn, 
was a bottle of spirits,—the air 
reeled with the smell of it. He 
did not know whose hand had 
placed the bottle there, but his 
harsh thirst demanded slaking, 
and forced him forward. Clutch- 
ing at his throat, striving to tear 
the thirst from it, he advanced ; 
the bottle glistening in the moon- 
light, looking as if it were alive. 
He cast an agonised glance round 
the walls, seeking help from 
familiar things, and his eyes fell 
on his gun. A sob of relief broke 
from him: he took down the gun, 
loaded it hurriedly, the smell of 
the spirits dripping on to his 
lips, he licking it down. He 
snatched the bottle from the table, 
shouldered his gun, and went out, 
—up through the woods, past the 
broken stile, where the coarse 
grass lay pressed close to the 
earth, and Phebe had flung her- 
self down and wept. With 
averted face he passed the spot, 
and entered deep into the heart 
of the wood. At last he stopped : 
about him the trees grew close 
and thick, no eye but God’s could 
see his shame. He leant his gun 
up against a branch; the moon- 
light edged itself between the 
trees, and he held the bottle up 
to it. 

‘So yer have got the best o’ me 
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at last,” he’said, “yer have got the 
best o’ me at last.” 

The bottle glistened : he brought 
it nearer his lips, his thirst pressed 
for quenching, the thirst that he 
would slake before he shot him- 
self. 

“Yer smiling devil,” he burst 
out, with sudden fierceness, “ yer 
reckon to catch me, do’ee. No, 
by hell! yer don’t; I’ll die wi’out 
tasting ’ee,” and he dashed the 
bottle into fragments at his feet. 
A moment later he had flung 
himself upon the ground, striving 
to lick up the spirits with his 
tongue. 

“ Dog that I ba, dog that I ba,” 
he sobbed. “No better than a 
dog—no better than a dog.” 

Sick with shame and horror, he 
regained his feet : he took a piece 
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of cord from his pocket, made a 
loop in it, attaching one end to 
the trigger ofthe gun. He pressed 
the cold steel barrel up against his 
hot beating heart, and placed his 
foot in the loop. ‘A dog’s death 
for a dog,” he muttered. 

The moonlight shone on him, on 
the gun, and on the broken bottle 
at his feet: the glistening glass at- 
tracted him and he stared at it, 
fresh thoughts crowding his brain. 
A tremor ran through him; rais- 
ing his eyes, he fixed them on the 
moonlit heavens and grey wind- 
spun clouds. “Ther ba zommat 
in me azide the dog,” he said, 
slowly. ‘Ay, begore, I'll live 
game, I’ll zee it droo,” and draw- 
ing himself together, he turned his 
face once more on life. 

ZACK. 















































The Volunteers as a Fighting Force. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AS A FIGHTING FORCE. 


BY AN EX-ADJUTANT. 


PRINCE BIsMARCK is said to have 
observed that the Volunteers 
would prove even more formid- 
able to an invader than the British 
Navy. It is well, however, to con- 
sider, before accepting the sup- 
posed dictum of a statesman who 
will not readily be accused of 
flattery or short-sightedness, how 
far, in the light of our own know- 
ledge and experience, the Volun- 
teer force may be considered fit 
for the very serious duties it has 
undertaken to perform. 

Whatever allowances may be 
made in the abstract for short- 
comings which arise out of the 
circumstances of the force, it is 
clear that fitness for war is the 
only real standard by which any 
troops can be judged, and that 
when considering the fighting 
value of an organisation, so-called 
“friendly” criticism is entirely 
out of place. In other words, it 
is mere self-deception to set up a 
relative instead of an absolute 
standard, for it is to meet the 
disciplined forces of an invader 
that the Volunteers have sup- 
posedly enrolled themselves, and 
it is hardly to be imagined that 
such a foe will make allowances 
for any shortcomings on the field 
of battle. 

Recent criticism has brought to 
light undoubted weaknesses in our 
army system, and the Volunteer 
forces have not escaped notice in 
some of the Service magazines. 
Not unnaturally certain promi- 
nent colonels of Volunteers have 
entered the lists against the critics, 
and sought to show that as regards 
their own battalions nothing is 
lacking which should be found in 


good troops, and to suggest that 
such strictures had only local or 
exceptional application, and in no 
way gave a true idea of the general 
condition of the force. 

Lest, however, the old objection 
be advanced, that any criticisms 
offered have special reference to a 
particular corps or to a particular 
district, it may be as well to state 
at once that this is not so, and that 
they are the result of observation 
and inquiry in many parts of the 
kingdom. Though there are doubt- 
less individual members of the 
force, and even some corps, that 
are in a military sense above criti- 
cism, yet it is not with individual 
officers, or with special corps, nor 
yet with the Volunteers considered 
individually, but with the general 
average of merit, and with the 
claims of these units taken col- 
lectively to serious consideration 
as a military force, that we are 
concerned, 

The deficiencies which some ad- 
mit can, they think, be easily 
remedied in a few months when 
the Volunteers are mobilised. As 
this will not take place till an in- 
vasion is imminent, it is difficult 
to see how they are to receive the 
additional training which these 
critics concede is essential to their 
efficiency. 

There are others who do not 
hold a high opinion of the Volun- 
teers as regards military efficiency, 
yet who do not think that the 
state of things which they thus 
condemn calls for reform. The 
Navy is their stand-by, and in- 
vasion is considered practically 
impossible. But our naval suprem- 
acy May pass away in a day, since 
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a battleship may be sunk in a few 
minutes; and even such authori- 
ties as Captain Mahan and Admiral 
Colomb are agreed as to the un- 
certainty of future naval battles. 
Again, say they, even if the Navy 
were to be defeated, no Continental 
force could or would be transported 
to our shores to undertake an in- 
vasion. 

In answer to this, ib must be 
remembered that Nelson held the 
possibility of the invasion of Brit- 
ain; Wellington held it; Napoleon 
not only was convinced of it, but 
had an army of 120,000 assembled 
on the coast with which to attempt 
it, and, according to Jomini, only 
the unexpectedly hostile attitude 
of Austria prevented the project 
from being undertaken. Since 
those days a vast change has taken 
place. Steam has rendered it 
possible to concentrate with cer- 
tainty by land or sea. Electricity 
has enabled the orders for such 
concentration to be flashed in- 
stantaneously to any distance. 
Further, instead of Continental 
nations having armies more or 
less comparable in numbers to 
our own, we are confronted with 
the spectacle of whole nations in 
arms. The tendency of these 
changes is to allow the stronger to 
use his forces. There was a time 
when Britain considered that her 
Navy should equal the combined 
fleets of the world; now she is 
satisfied if it is the equal of any 
two foreign navies. Neutralisation 
of differences is one of nature’s 
great laws, and when we see wealth, 
ease, unconcern, want of organisa- 
tion, and fancied security, on the 
one side, and comparative poverty, 
thrift, diligence, perfect organisa- 
tion for war combined with thinly 
veiled hostility, on the other, it 
does not appear, after all, as if a 
few miles of water would long 
constitute a sufficient barrier to 
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prevent what is natural taking 
place. 

But even if the invasion were 
impossible or unlikely, why should 
we spend a million a-year in de- 
ceiving the public, if the poor 
opinion which these critics have 
of the Volunteers is merited ? 
Some aver that as we lead a hand- 
to-mouth existence, all that would 
be necessary would be to cut off 
our food-supply and reduce Great 
Britain by starvation. But to 
blockade an island the size of 
Great Britain is no light task, 
especially considering our powers 
of purchase. 

Leaving these questions, how- 
ever, it will be best to inquire at 
once into the system of training 
by which it is sought to prepare 
the civilians who volunteer for 
national defence into a body cap- 
able of meeting the picked troops 
of the Continent. 

It may here be remarked that 
it is proposed in this article to 
deal entirely with the infantry, 
which forms the great bulk of 
the force. 

The Volunteer force is much 
more strictly territorial in its re- 
cruiting than the regular army, 
so that in it the merits and de- 
fects of this system when carried 
out thoroughly are strikingly seen. 
In a line battalion, if recruiting 
in a particular district is not brisk, 
it is easy, if desired, to divert the 
supply from some other source into 
the required channel. With the 
Volunteers it is not so, since men 
earning their living must, except in 
a very small number of cases, belong 
to the corps having its headquarters 
in the town or village in which 
they live. Therefore it is intelli- 
gible that there is a very marked 
difference in most cases between 
the town and the so-called country 
corps, even in the same district, 
so far as physique is concerned. 
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Many of the country corps consist 
of men who are second to none in 
bone and muscle; whilst most of 
the town battalions, composed, as 
so many of them are, of men who 
are employed in indoor if not in 
sedentary work, leave a good deal 
to be desired in this respect. 
There is another reason why the 
difference between the town and 
country corps is so great. In the 
country amusements are few, and 
men are more tempted to make a 
hobby of marksmanship than is 
the case at the great centres of 
population, where the different 
football clubs, and other athletic 
associations, attract many of the 
best men who might otherwise 
become volunteers. The number 
of these might-be volunteers is 
swelled enormously by those young 
men who, not athletes of the first 
rank themselves, are yet drawn 
in crowds to witness the various 
matches which take place on pub- 
lic holidays when the Volunteers 
usually drill. 

Recently a medical examination 
has been introduced, and although 
this is undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, it is unlikely that 
it can be rigorously applied, when 
the attractions are barely sufficient 
to keep the ranks filled, and when 
commanding officers are tempted 
to secure a supply of recruits at all 
costs lest, owing to the system of 
payment by capitation grants, they 
should become involved in financial 
difficulties, 

A great number of Volunteer 
battalions go annually to Alder- 
shot for a week’s training, and are 
thus brought under the notice of 
the general officer commanding the 
division, working side by side as 
they do with the regular troops 
on home service. Any opinion 
that may be formed by the general 
officer commanding, from a compar- 
ison of our young home battalions 
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with the Volunteers, will be of 
special interest in this connection. 
Fortunately we are not left in 
doubt on this point, for in an 
order issued in October 1895 by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Oonnaught 
occurs the following passage relat- 
ing to the men who took part in 
the Volunteer week: ‘“‘There are 
some fine battalions amongst the 
Volunteers reported on; but during 
the Volunteer week I noticed that 
the men of many of the battalions 
were of very poor physique, some 
mere children. There is still far 
too much talking in the ranks,” &c. 

Mr Arnold Forster, in his recent 
articles in the ‘ Times,’ after stating 
the physical standard of the in- 
fantry, remarks, not unjustly, that 
‘these are not exactly the propor- 
tions of an athlete or a giant” ; 
yet the standard for the Volunteers 
is lower in every respect. But 
though good physique and medical 
fitness are needed by men who 
have to go through the fatigues of 
@ campaign, discipline and training 
are even more essential. 

After enlistment a line recruit 
is sent to the depot of his regiment, 
there to undergo a period of train- 
ing in drill and gymnastics. In 
two and a half months or so he 
is sent to the home battalion, and 
the process of development and 
instruction in the duties of a sol- 
dier is continued for some six 
months more. The amount of 
work done by him in this time is 
not easy to estimate. He has to 
acquire the habit of obedience to 
any military superior ; a change of 
a very remarkable kind is made 
in his whole manner and bearing. 
He has good and sufficient food, 
and plenty of healthy exercise in 
the open air. He is also taught 
carefully the use of his rifle, and 
has sufficient supervision to ensure 
that the instructions which he re- 
ceives on this and other matters 
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do not remain mere precepts, but 
are carried out in practice. The 
real value of what he learns by 
regular drilling for several hours 
a-day lies in the great lesson of dis- 
cipline which it conveys—for the 
instant obedience of every word 
of command the moment that it is 
uttered is essential to good drill— 
and the habit thus formed becomes 
an instinct with all who are cap- 
able of being taught. 

How different is the school in 
which the volunteer is trained. 
The Volunteer recruits enrol them- 
selves chiefly between November 
and March. During this time 
about 200 will be usually required 
to make up the losses occasioned by 
men leaving after the three years, 
for which period they generally 
agree to serve. Some, of whom 
the non-commissioned officers form 
the bulk, remain for a longer pe- 
riod ; but there is always a large 
wastage, and a necessity to train 
about the number mentioned for a 
battalion of 800 strong. As there 
are only three sergeant - instruc- 
tors for a town battalion of this 
size, and as the men come in chiefly 
after the New Year, it is evident 
that the strain on the instructional 
staff is severe. Each man is gener- 
ally obliged to do about forty drills 
before he is dismissed and receives 
his uniform. Drill has necessarily 
to take place in the evening after 
a good day’s work, and this has 
naturally a very prejudicial effect. 
Besides this, the squads are much 
larger than they should be, and 
artificial light is often insufficient 
to enable faults to be seen and 
corrected. The amount of drill 
that can be acquired thus is hardly 
comparable to that which the line 
recruit can learn with his best 
energies and his undivided atten- 
tion during a period of nine months 
under the picked drill-sergeants of 
the regiment. Besides this, it must 
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be remembered that the recruit 
has not the great advantages of a 
thorough and comprehensive gym- 
nastic course such as his comrade 
in the line goes through, neither 
is he put through a periodical 
course of field-training, which may 
be described as the elements of 
tactics, fortification, and topogra- 
phy, or as much of such subjects 
as can be readily taught, and are 
likely to be of value, to the non- 
commissioned officer and private 
soldier. 

The volunteer, on completion of 
his recruit’s course, as a rule 
steadily deteriorates from a drill 
point of view, whilst such can 
hardly be said of the regular 
private. In the order which has 
been already quoted, the general 
officer commanding of the Alder- 
shot Division referred to the 
training of the Volunteers that 
had come under his notice in 
the following terms: ‘‘Some bat- 
talions showed fair knowledge of 
the subjects; others, that their 
knowledge, such as it was, was 
purely theoretical.” 

One of the most common mis- 
takes that the public make in con- 
nection with the Volunteers is to 
attribute to them a far higher de- 
gree of proficiency with the rifle 
than facts warrant. This arises, 
no doubt, from the fact that there 
are in the force a considerable num- 
ber of marksmen of the first rank ; 
but the general level of musketry 
in the Volunteers is anything 
but satisfactory, owing to the lack 
of interest that the majority of 
men take in shooting. In the 
report of the musketry training 
of the Volunteers which was 
issued in March 1897 occurs the 
following significant passage: “ A 
volunteer is only bound under the 
present regulations to fire twenty- 
one rounds in order to become 
efficient, provided that he passes 
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out of the third class. It is a 
fact—but a matter for regret— 
that A VERY SMALL PERCENTAGE 
OF MEN take the trouble, or sufli- 
cient interest in their work, to 
fire more than the minimum 
number of rounds _ required.” 
Now, as these twenty-one rounds 
are all fired at the distance of 
200 yards from the target, and as 
a man is allowed to lie down for 
seven shots, kneel for seven, and 
has only to stand for seven, it can 
hardly be thought that this test 
will bear comparison with the line 
soldier, who fires three times as 
many rounds in individual prac- 
tices, and who does not lie down 
till the distance of 600 yards is 
reached. 

The regular has also to fire in 
a number of field practices, which 
afford a better test of skill with a 
rifle under service conditions than 
the mere firing at a bull’s-eye; 
and he is exercised in the even 
more important practice of collec- 
tive or volley firing, which brings 
his total number of rounds up 
to 143. The training which the 
Volunteers receive in this respect 
is very partial, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it is 
not yet obligatory, and from the 
remarks just quoted referring to 
the volunteers’ indifference, so far 
as individual practices are con- 
cerned. For, if a man will not 
take enough trouble to attend 
when each of his shots is recorded, 
it is unlikely that he will attend 
a sectional practice when the in- 
terest is no longer purely indi- 
vidual. 

Besides the actual knowledge 
of drill and the acquirement of 
proficiency with the rifle, it has 
been pointed out that there is 
a still more far-reaching result of 
this double training in the habits 
of obedience which are necessarily 
inculcated. The volunteer who 
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lives at home has far less drill, 
far less musketry, and his private 
life is unregulated. He moves in 
another world, and, except in the 
case of his being employed in some 
trade or manufacture where he is 
under a volunteer enthusiast who 
succeeds in enrolling a large num- 
ber of his workmen in the force, 
he is not brought into contact 
with the other members of the 
corps except occasionally. All this 
results in an inferiority of training, 
and in a want of that very import- 
ant requisite to any military force 
—cohesion. 

It must not be thought that, in 
comparing the volunteer’s training 
with the regular’s, it is sought to 
show that the latter has reached 
the acme of perfection as a fighting 
man; for —partly owing to the 
youth of our home battalions, and 
partly to the necessity, with a 
voluntary service, of making the 
army popular—the amount of work 
done by our regulars is not nearly 
so great as in a country like 
Germany, where service is not 
optional, and where the amount 
of work done is regulated by 
the standard of excellence which, 
after careful consideration, has 
been decided on. 

Oan it be thought, then, that our 
Volunteers are sufficiently trained 
to meet a Continental force, for 
which purpose alone they exist? 
Perhaps it may help the reader 
to answer this question if a para- 
graph be quoted from a work pub- 
lished by authority—‘The Army 
Book of the British Empire.’ On 
page 383 occurs the following para- 
graph: “The great blot on the 
present system of training is the 
fact that it is impossible to ensure 
that all trained Volunteers shall 
go through, even once a-year, the 
movements and practices absolutely 
necessary to make them handy and 
efficient soldiers. There does not 
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seem to be any possibility of seri- 
ously increasing the compulsory 
requirements of the training of 
privates under the present consti- 
tution of the force.” 

The offer to undertake to carry 
out duties of a responsible kind 
should be, but too seldom is, a 
guarantee that no pains will be 
spared, before the occasion arrives, 
to make every preparation for its 
honourable fulfilment. The abso- 
lute necessity for training is very 
imperfectly, if at all, understood 
by the bulk of the Volunteer 
force, or even by the majority 
of the officers. To be willing to 
turn out in case of invasion, as 
they would doubtless do, is con- 
sidered to be all that is necessary. 

Intimately connected with the 
training in the use of arms is the 
question of discipline. It has been 
asserted that the discipline of the 
Volunteer force is very satisfac- 
tory. Perhaps if the term were 
to be defined it would enable a 
just estimate to be made of the 
truth of this statement. Before 
all, discipline does not imply that 
every one may do as he pleases. 
On the contrary, it implies the 
subordination of the will of the 
inferior to that of the commander, 
irrespective of his personality, and 
simply because he is superior in a 
military sense. When the Volun- 
teers, for example, go through the 
inconveniences of a week’s camp- 
life uncomplainingly, it does not 
necessarily imply good discipline. 
Neither does it when regulars are 
ordered to rush forward and carry 
a position when, to use an expres- 
sive phrase, “they are spoiling for 
a fight.” 

The real test is applied when 
the will of a commander is op- 
posed to the desires of his men, 
and when it overcomes them. If, 
for instance, thirsty men can be 
marched in unbroken ranks past 
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a stream of good water, or when, 
exhausted by the fatigues of a 
campaign, orders are still obeyed 
with alacrity. The good behaviour 
of men who are out for a holiday 
under canvas can hardly be con- 
sidered a sufficient test, as ib is 
only when the vital powers are 
lowered by hunger, thirst, want of 
sleep, and other causes, that it is 
possible really to know the temper 
of troops. 

It is not sought to show that 
the discipline of the Volunteer 
force is bad, but to prove that 
it is hardly possible to discover 
whether it possesses any discipline 
at all, since the necessary tests 
have not yet been applied. 

To command troops which are 
only partly trained, and which 
have, as a rule, little of that 
cohesion which comes from con- 
stant exercise together, needs 
officers and non-commissioned 
officers of altogether exceptional 
quality. How do the Volunteers 
compare in this respect with the 
regulars? If it were a matter 
of education, the Volunteer non- 
commissioned officer would in 
many, if not in most, cases have 
a distinct superiority. It is not 
education, however, that is chiefly 
needed in a non-commissioned 
officer ; it is the habit of drilling 
and commanding men. In this 
the Volunteer non-commissioned 
officer is comparatively inexperi- 
enced. He does not see his men 
in their everyday life, and has 
not the habit of giving orders 
to them, unless in the exceptional 
case when he is a foreman or em- 
ployer having a number of volun- 
teers belonging to his company 
who are artificers or workmen in 
some capacity under his control. 
In consequence the non-commis- 
sioned officer is too often one in 
name only, being in reality a 
private with stripes of the non- 
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commissioned rank on his arm. 
He has not enough practice in 
drilling men to acquire the neces- 
sary confidence which would be- 
come his position, and he is keenly 
conscious of his deficiencies, which 
adds to his difficulty. 

If the non-commissioned officer 
is important, the officer is vastly 
more so as far as military efficiency 
is concerned. The social status of 
the regular officer is very different 
from that of his men, and this is 
a source of strength. Yet it is 
certain that, however well born he 
may be, he will not obtain their 
respect if they find, or suspect, 
that he cannot instruct them in 
their duty,—in other words, if he 
is not a good soldier. 

The importance of the fact that 
the average difference in social 
position between officers and men 
in the Volunteer force is not so 
great may be easily overestimated. 
If the Volunteer officer has soldier- 
ly qualities, and a knowledge of 
his duties, he will obtain the re- 
spect of his men just in proportion 
as they know him. If, on the other 
hand, he does not himself take his 
position seriously, it is unlikely 
that others will. If it be assumed 
that the Volunteer officer is per- 
sonally the equal of the regular 
officer, how do their professional 
attainments compare / 

In addition to an examination 
in general knowledge, every candi- 
date for a commission has to pass, 
either at Sandhurst or before enter- 
ing the Army through the Militia, 
a severe examination in military 
law, tactics, topography, and forti- 
fication. He has much drill, and 
practice in the command of men. 

A Volunteer officer has an ex- 
amination in the elements of drill 
and musketry, and in certain regi- 
mental duties, before being marked 
“P” in the Army List. He can 
hardly be said, as a general rule, 
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to have any but the slightest 
knowledge of the elements of mili- 
tary science. Instead of a period- 
ical examination in the branches 
that have been detailed, such as 
the regular officer has to undergo, 
he can attain the rank of colonel 
without having the least acquaint- 
ance with any of them. Taking 
the first fifty Volunteer battalions 
in the Army List, it will be seen 
that out of 989 officers below 
the rank of lieut.-colonel, only 188 
have passed an examination in 
tactics, the most important of the 
military sciences, and only 2 are 
recorded as “Q” or qualified in 
the sense that line officers are for 
the position that they hold. We 
are not concerned to uphold the 
examination system as a test of 
soldierly qualities, or even of pro- 
fessional knowledge; but this 
method has been adopted by 
authority. So that the state of 
things revealed by these figures 
cannot, from an official standpoint, 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

But it is not so much in profes- 
sional knowledge as in professional 
experience that the Volunteer 
officer is commonly deficient: it 
is in ability to command men that 
he chiefly falls short. The reason 
is not far to seek. No amount of 
study will enable any one to handle 
men well. Practice is needed. 
Be it noted that it is not in want 
of natural capacity, but in want 
of experience, that his difficulty 
generally lies. His latent powers 
of command have not been called 
out. Why is this? Simply be- 
cause the total amount of drill 
done by the Volunteers is so sma!! 
that the necessities of the case 
require that the adjutant, the only 
professional soldier with the bat- 
talion, shall do most of the drilling. 

Certain changes which are tak- 
ing place in the world at large, and 
which are necessarily reflected in 
2¥ 
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the armies of the nations, are not 
likely to lessen the difficulties of 
the position of the volunteer officer. 
Authority is steadily giving place 
to reason. The spread of educa- 
tion amongst the masses un- 
doubtedly makes control more 
difficult, and requires from the 
officer a far higher standard of 
leadership. The change from the 
iron discipline and rigidity of the 
old system in our army to the 
elastic and educational method 
which has lately gained ground is 
one which has been forced upon 
us by circumstances; but it con- 
tains an element of danger which 
should not be ignored. To train a 
soldier to see the reason for every- 
thing presupposes that his leaders 
shall be infallible. But it would 
not be easy to mention the name 
even of a single great commander 
who never made a mistake. Now, 
it has been already shown that the 
majority of volunteer officers have 
no acquaintance with the elements 
of military science ; and if it be re- 
membered that very few indeed 
have had any practical experience 
of command of troops in the field, 
it is hardly reasonable to expect 
that their decisions, unaided by 
the light of study and experience, 
will always commend themselves 
to the men under their command. 
The advance of education in the 
masses tends therefore only to 
weaken the power of the volun- 
teer officer so long as he remains 
as he is. 

It has already been shown that 
the Volunteers, as a rule, do little 
more than they are obliged to do 
in the way of musketry. The same 
holds good as regards drill. Men 
will not, as a rule, attend more 
than the minimum number of drills 
required by regulation—twelve a- 
year after their second year—and 
this does not permit company 
officers to have sufficient practice 
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to give them needed confidence in 
handling men. Now the weakest 
part of the whole Volunteer system 
is being approached. Why, it may 
reasonably be asked, do not the 
Volunteers attend every possible 
drill, seeing that they have of 
their own accord come forward to 
join the force? Some are doubt- 
less prevented from attendingevery 
parade by illness, pressure of busi- 
ness, or other good reason ; but the 
majority of absentees could easily 
attend. They have got their uni- 
form, and the novelty has worn 
off ; they soon tire of drill, though 
they have not mastered its details. 
Their absence from the ranks in- 
flicts a double injury on the bat- 
talion to which they belong. In 
the first place, there is no chance 
of their being improved, so that in 
time they may reach the higher 
level of smartness which the more 
intelligent or the more teachable 
attain sooner ; and in the second, 
the thinned ranks do not so well 
admit of the officer and non-com- 
missioned officer learning their duty 
as commanders. 

It will be seen that if men can- 
not be got to attend drill regu- 
larly it is impossible that a unit, 
be it company or battalion, can be 
thoroughly trained. Even when 
a special parade, other than the 
inspection, is advertised, and efforts 
are used to attract the men, the 
attendance is disappointingly small. 
In the Queen’s Park at Edinburgh 
not long ago a “surprise parade’ 
was held, which the infantry bat- 
talions of the city were invited to 
attend. In spite of the day of the 
parade being almost a foregone con- 
clusion, the strongest battalion only 
turned out at about half its real 
strength. Yet this was not con- 
sidered unsatisfactory! It is true 
that a letter appeared in one of 
the evening papers in which the 
grounds for satisfaction were ques- 
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tioned. This is a fair illustration 
of the little real hold which there 
is over the Volunteers, and of the 
general unconcern, indifference, or 
ignorance which prevails regarding 
the existing state of affairs. 

Most Volunteer battalions go 
annually into camp ; but the bene- 
fit which they should obtain from 
this collective training is greatly 
lessened by the absence of a large 
proportion of thenon-commissioned 
officers who are married, and it is 
rare for a battalion to send half 
its strength. The result of this is 
that men are not commanded by 
their own section commanders, 
often not even by their own com- 
pany officers. What is the under- 
lying cause of this non-attendance, 
which is so largely accountable for 
the deficiencies of the officer and 
non-commisioned officer? Simply 
that drill is uninteresting work, 
and that it is absurd, so long as 
human nature remains as it is, to 
expect men to do such work for 
nothing. A few enthusiasts will 
turn out on every possible occasion ; 
the bulk do as little as possible. 
The state of the force as a fighting 
machine should be carefully studied 
and fairly faced. In the absence 
of any great stimulus, such as a 
genuine war-scare, it is impossible 
to get much more out of the men 
than is done at present, and the 
effort to do so only shows the in- 
efficiency of the system and teaches 
the men to think that they can do 
much as they like. The force is 
badly in need of reform. 

What should be done to remedy 
this state of things? To increase 
the amount of work required for 
efficiency, as is contemplated, will 
not meet the difficulty, as it will 
only add to the financial embar- 
rassment of the commanding offi- 
cers so long as the present system 
of payment by capitation is con- 
tinued. Battalions should have 
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an annual grant according to their 
establishment, and irrespective of 
the number of so-called “efficients.” 
The balance unexpended, if any, 
could be carried forward into the 
next year’s account. This would 
put more power into the hands of 
the commanding officers ; it would 
also dispose of all those who are 
merely volunteers in name, since 
there would be nothing gained by 
the attempt to overlook their de- 
ficiencies : but how can a sufficient 
number of desirable men be got to 
join the force? 

The authorities must be placed 
in the position of choosers, and 
not of pleaders. To do this, it 
is necessary either to use com- 
pulsion, or to offer a sufficient in- 
ducement to attract the men de- 
sired. As it appears unlikely that 
the public will impose the burden 
of universal service on itself, that 
method of getting men is not 
likely to solve the difficulty. There 
is yet another. The Militia Ballot 
Act, which is still the law of the 
land, might be brought into force. 
This would compel the service 
of all not already in the Vol- 
unteers or some other part of our 
military forces. The threat of this, 
or the likelihood of it, would un- 
doubtedly induce many desirable 
men to join the Volunteers. But 
in order to get these men the 
chance of being drawn for the 
Militia would have to be consider- 
able, and this would imply the en- 
rolment of a very large force in 
the Militia, which would necessi- 
tate an enormous increase of ex- 
penditure in arms and equipment, 
barracks, stores, and instructional 
staff, dc. 

Would it not be a simpler plan 
to hold out a sufficient inducement 
to the men required? A line soldier 
at home is estimated to cost £55 
a-year, and even then he is often 
a mere boy or an invalided and 
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weakly man. If the sum of £5 
a-year were to be offered to satis- 
factory men, the chief difficulty 
would be overcome. The labour- 
ing man makes the best private 
soldier, and a large number of a 
class at present untouched could 
be got to come forward if a sub- 
stantial sum were to be offered as 
an inducement. The officers and 
non-commissioned ranks could be 
paid at a similar rate, to cover in- 
cidental expenses. 

The advantages of such a sys- 
tem would be great. Discipline, 
in so far as it can be taught to 
any but regular troops, would be 
instilled. Instead of advertising, 
urging, or beseeching, the men 
could be simply ordered to attend 
certain parades, a notice being 
posted up in the headquarters of 
the corps a week before the end of 
each month. This would ensure 
all parades being at full strength, 
and would allow of systematic in- 
struction. The time chosen should 
be one when men are not at work, 
and three to four hours’ soldiering 
could be done at a time. One 
field-day of this kind in every 
month would suffice. All parades 
should be in uniform, and all 
ranks subject to military law as 
soldiers whilst in uniform. Sec- 
tional practices could be insisted 
on to the desired extent, and 
an attendance of ten days in 
camp should be an essential for 
all. Any damage done to arms 
or equipment could be deducted 
from the pay of the man respon- 
sible for it. The physical standard 
could be raised greatly, and with 
advantage. All immature and 
passé material could be rejected, 
and the age limit narrowed to 
within twenty-five and forty. En- 
rolment could be from seven to 
fifteen years, and the time of the 
instructional staff would not be 
taken up with recruit drill. There 
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would be much less necessity for 
correspondence, and more time as 
well as more opportunity would be 
available for practical training for 
war. 

There should also be a large 
reserve of arms stored at every 
headquarters, to admit of con- 
siderable expansion in time of 
war, when many desirable men 
would volunteer for whom there 
might not otherwise be rifles. 

The consequence of improvement 
in material, in the regular attend- 
ance of certain parades, of attend- 
ance at camp, and of sectional 
musketry, would result in an al- 
most inconceivable change in the 
force. The requirements for the 
position of an officer in the Volun- 
teers would be greatly altered. 
Examinations do not make a sol- 
dier, though they sometimes mar 
him. It is an undoubted fact that 
some of the best soldiers in the 
commissioned ranks of the army 
have had great difficulty in entering 
it, and also in passing the period- 
ical promotion examinations, and 
that the whole system is looked 
on by these men as a sort of im- 
position devised by the powers of 
darkness for their special benefit. 
The examination of Volunteer 
officers under the new system 
need not be of a too technical 
kind. But they should be required 
to show capacity for and power of 
command, 

How is this to be managed, when 
the force is already under-officered ? 
Let us borrow an idea from the 
Fatherland, and instead of our 
little companies have companies 
of 250 strong, commanded by a 
mounted officer. The number of 
officers required would thus be 
greatly diminished, and there 
would be more chance of the 
right men being attracted. The 
commissioned ranks could be 
swelled by gazetting officers liv- 
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ing in Britain who have retired 
from the regular army to Volun- 
teer battalions thus reorganised. 
Local interests must give way to 
Imperial needs, and capacity for 
command become the only qualifi- 
cation for the higher ranks. All 
“regular” officers retiring under 
fifty should be required, if resident 
in Britain, to join a branch of our 
army, and given the option of 
Militia or Volunteers. This would 
immensely raise the Volunteers in 
public esteem. 

It has frequently been pointed 
out that the bulk of the Artillery 
is in parts of the country where it 
would not be likely to be required 
under any circumstances ; but this 
fault could be easily remedied if 
the system of payment were to be 
introduced. 

It may be urged that the field 
of recruiting for such a force 
would interfere with that of the 
Militia. Ifa preference were given 
for married men, and if a char- 
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acter from the employer and a 
residence in the recruiting area of 
the battalion were to be insisted 
on, this need not be the case. 

The commonest outcry against 
all reform is that connected with 
the increase of expenditure. Un- 
doubtedly the maintenance of a 
great empire is an expensive affair, 
but not so costly either to our 
pockets or to our pride as the 
payment of a heavy war indem- 
nity might prove. 

If we are to have a citizen army, 
let us by all means have a good 
one. At present it must be ad- 
mitted that, in spite of the almost 
heroic exertions of some of the 
individual officers, and notwith- 
standing the excellence of much 
of the material in the ranks, there 
does not exist in the force, as 
at present constituted, sufficient 
power of control to make it, as a 
military organisation, worthy of 
the best traditions of our land. 

C. P. Lynpen-BELL. 
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ODD VOLUMES. 


Tue belief in a future state of 
reward and punishment, nearly 
universal among the human race, 
receives remarkable modifications 
according to the physical sur- 
roundings and mode of life of dif- 
ferent nations. The Red Indian 
can imagine nothing better than 
the chase: to his spirit the im- 
mortal instinct has suggested an 
ideal land with never-failing herds 
of buffaloes ; and his “ happy hunt- 
ing-grounds” have passed into pro- 
verbial use with us. On the other 
hand, the heaven of the Protes- 
tant Christian, to whom the Red 
Man has had to yield his posses- 
sions in this world, has been de- 
scribed by Mr Crauford as “a 
prolonged picnic of the domestic 
affections.”1 Similarly, the precise 
nature of the place of eternal tor- 
ment has received various inter- 
pretation according to the earthly 
experience of different races. We, 
in Western Europe, having derived 
our religion from oriental sources, 
where the sun is the natural power 
most dreaded, have accepted the 
idea of intense heat — unquench- 
able fire—as the most intolerable 
form of punishment. But the 
Red Indian suffers most from cold 
in this world; his hell, therefore, 
presents itself to him like one of 
Dante’s most appalling pictures— 
a mer ae glace, swept everlastingly 
by piercing winds.? To modern 
humanitarians (and we are all 
humanitarians now, as compared 
with bygone generations), the idea 
of never-ending, excruciating phy- 
sical pain has become too repug- 


I. 


nant to be entertained as the 
inevitable retribution for human 
error or obstinacy: many people 
regard the mere infinite prolonga- 
tion of existence, under an obliga- 
tion to reflect on lost opportunities, 
misused gifts, and friendships for- 
feited by exclusion from the abode 
of the blest, as the utmost retri- 
bution on the wicked that could 
be reconciled with any human 
conception of mercy and equity. 
But the question is far too solemn 
and profound to be discussed in 
this place: it has only been re- 
ferred to because, seeing that vari- 
ous races have depicted the future 
state subjectively to their experi- 
ence in this world, there does not 
seem to be any limits to each 
man’s speculation from his own 
point of view. It would be almost 
as difficult, for instance, for one 
who derives frequent solace from 
reading to conceive heaven as a 
place without books, as to imagine 
it without human friendship. The 
absence of books might be but 
indifferently compensated for by 
the presence of their writers: in 
this world, at least, it does not 
always happen that he who de- 
delights us between boards is 
equally good company in shoe- 
leather. Horace, Montaigne, Shake- 
speare, Scott— we might lose 
nothing by exchanging their books 
for their conversation; but, on 
the other hand, Swift was tire- 
somely deaf, Dr Johnson’s personal 
habits were something short of 
pretty, and Voltaire — well, the 
dear man would strike one as sadly 





1 Christian Instincts and Modern Doubts. 


2 Catlin’s North American Indians. 
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out of place in a celestial scene 
where there was nothing to scathe 
with ridicule. Thus the book- 
lover might conjureup a sufficiently 
appalling retribution for his own 
evil-doing by imagining a perspec- 
tive of ages through which he 
should be forced to pass without 
one glimpse of a printed page. 

Perhaps this is not a very pro- 
fitable line of meditation, and 
certainly it is not very closely 
connected with the subject of this 
paper—viz., the chance meetings 
of a lounger with out-of-the-way 
authors. 

It sometimes occurs to one to 
wonder why portrait-painters do 
not make more frequent use of 
book-shelves as the background of 
their subjects. There is no such 
charming furniture as books—no 
tapestry so rich as the glow, the 
glimmer, or the gloom reflected 
from their serried backs; even 
pictures fail to diffuse such an air 
of comfort in a room. On the 
other hand, what scene so depress- 
ing as a public library? Those, 
indeed, who learn the use of one 
of these institutions acquire affec- 
tion for it: my steps turn cheer- 
fully up St James’s Square to 
the wonderful storehouse of the 
London Library (much as I resent 
the over-zealous enterprise of the 
committee in demolishing the grimy 
old front in order to replace it 
with Heaven knows what fandango 
of the urban architect), for I have 
learned to value its inexhaustible 
resources, its twilight resting- 
places, the wonderful adroitness 
and rapidity of its staff. 

But it must be confessed that 
a library of this sort has few at- 
tractions for the casual visitor. 
Tens — nay, hundreds— of thou- 
sands of books, most of them uni- 
formly clad in a tint so designedly 
sombre as will least betray dirt, 
tend to deter rather than to attract 
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the loiterer: studiorum instru- 
menta, to be sure, but not the 
tools that fit so sweetly after long 
use into the accustomed palm, nor 
yet those that wear such a seduc- 
tive burnish and crispness in the 
warehouse. In a library like this, 
books do not seem to be the same 
creatures as those you know so 
well at home, in your friend’s 
house, or in the club: the differ- 
ence is as great as between the 
cattle penned by thousands for 
slaughter at Deptford, and the 
same animals scattered over the 
summer landscape. Nobody goes 
to the cattle-market till he has 
made up his mind what he wants, 
but any one may derive enjoyment 
from the lowing herds among their 
natural surroundings. 

Books, like men and women, 
owe a great deal to the circum- 
stances under which one meets 
them. It happened one day that 
I had to while away an hour or 
two in a small town of remote 
westerly Scotland. From the scale 
of the ancient inn, with its de- 
serted stable-court opening through 
an archway upon the highroad to 
Carlisle, it was evident that it had 
once been a change-house for the 
mail-coach ; but it was still and 
forlorn enough now. Outside, it 
was raining and blowing snappish- 
ly, which forbade all project of 
exploring the neighbourhood ; in- 
side, the furniture of the commer- 
cial-room was not exactly volup- 
tuous—good solid mahogany, with 
black horsehair seats and sofa- 
backs, half veiled by ingenious 
dust-traps of worsted work, on 
which the traveller must have 
been weary indeed who sought 
repose ; a mirror over the mantel- 
piece, of course, reflecting some 
bunches of highly coloured feather 
flowers and a sample of last year’s 
oats, and stuck round the margin 
with a few funeral or memorial 
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cards of the landlady’s departed 
friends. 

Drip, drip, splash, drip! went 
the weeping eaves upon the pave- 
ment ; the bare ash-boughs round 
the town bowling-green whimpered 
in the wet wind,—it was not ex- 
hilarating. A pinched dozen of 
books propped each other rather 
dismally on a shelf of the side- 
table, which they shared with a 
most unattractive cruet-stand and 
a carafe of water of a complexion 
which almost excluded the idea of 
beverage. <A tattered volume of 
‘Good Words’; somebody’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Beaconsfield,’ in criard 
blue cloth and brassy gilding; 
Whately’s ‘Logic’; Whitaker’s 
Almanack, five years old—Hey ! 
what’s this in walnut calf? not an 
Aldine classic? It is, though ; 
and very oddly it stirs one to come 
on the honoured dolphin and an- 
chor among such ignoble surround- 
ings ; to turn the pages of fine flax 
paper, printed in delicate italics, 
“justified ” with as nice a sense of 
symmetry as three centuries and a 
half of finger practice have im- 
parted to latter-day craftsmen, 
not to reckon linotypes, monotypes, 
and other inartistic inventions. 
The book is in large octavo—the 
‘ Libri de Re Rusticé’—printed in 
Venice in 1533. 

Now, whatever people may pre- 
tend, there are very, very few 
nowadays who read Latin and 
Greek authors by deliberate choice. 
Fifty years ago it may have been 
—nay, it was—a little different : 
educated persons were careful to 
mention in their journals how 
they carried in their pockets duo- 
decimos of Virgil or Horace, to be 
enjoyed at odd moments. But 
even so, was there not in this a 
suspicion of pose, or at least the 
conscious display of culture? At 
all events, when W. H. Smith & 
Son began to set up their book- 
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stalls in the early days of the 
railway era, ils connaissaient lewr 
monde far too well to stock them 
with literature of that nature, 
even for first-class passengers. 
No; I don’t wish it to be under- 
stood that under other circum- 
stances I should have wasted a 
moment over this volume of agri- 
cultural writers, but circumstance 
accounts for a greatdeal. The time 
spent with Columella in his olive- 
yard, herb-garden, cattle-pen, and 
sheepfold passed very quickly ; 
when my po’-shay came to the 
door, I tucked the book under my 
arm, pressed five’shillings into the 
landlady’s hand (I believe I might 
have had it for ninepence), carried 
off my booty, and— have never 
looked at it from that day to this, 
when it is lying before me. 

In this instance the secret of 
delight lay in the unexpected 
—the contrast between the gorge- 
ous Queen of the Adriatic, which 
gave this venerable volume birth, 
and the little grey town on the 
dreary northern seaboard where 
it found a rest for its old age. 
How came it there? Had it 
been the solace of some coach 
traveller—Bishop Pococke, belike 
—left by him on his Scottish 
travels? if so, where had he 
picked it up? Why, to trace the 
various owners since first these 
sheets came damp from the press, 
and to know all about them, would 
be to learn the history of Western 
Europe since the Middle Ages. 
After all, the most likely solution 
was that the book had formed part 
of a country minister's library, and 
had found its way to the hammer 
when the good man went to his 
place. 

Many an exciting chase has 
started from the bookshelves of a 
country-house. You dawdle in 
there after breakfast ; your host, 
who makes the library his business- 
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room, has betaken himself to a 
County Council meeting ; the men 
have gone a-shooting, and you 
have the prospect of undisturbed 
possession till luncheon-time at 
least. Now it is a constant, and 
by no means an unfruitful, feature 
of country-house libraries that the 
bulk of the books belong to one 
period. Perhaps one of your host’s 
predecessors has been bookish, and 
put up cases for current literature; 
or else the necessity for filling the 
shelves has produced, at the time 
the house was built or the library 
furnished, a stock of volumes pur- 
chased nearly at the same time. 
That brings the subject neatly 
within the limits of your morn- 
ing’s prowl. I spent a forenoon 
lately in a well-ordered little 
library which fulfilled somebody’s 
aspiration— 

‘‘Where the Rudyards cease from 

kipling, 
And the Haggards ride no more.” 


Not a single volume seemed to 
have been added to the collection 
since 1833, but it was well stocked 
with the literature of the first 
quarter of the century. This 
house, by the bye, had some 
sombre associations. Standing 
above, and well within a mile of, 
the sea, the site had been so 
chosen, of deliberate purpose, that 
not a glimpse of the sea could be 
had from any of its windows, 
It was built when the family 
moved from a far older house, 
which stands now, a weather- 
wasted ruin, on the very verge of 
a beetling cliff, against which the 
green Atlantic surges growl and 
roar continually. They show you 
a window, looking upon the sea, 
out of which, more than a century 
and a half ago, fell a child, heir 
to the estate, and was dashed to 
pieces a hundred feet below. The 
mother could never thereafter en- 
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dure the sight or sound of the 
tide, and persuaded her husband 
to desert the old home, and build 
a new one whence the sea could 
neither be seen nor heard, 

It is tantalising when there are 
more than a limited number of 
books in private hands, for they 
are seldom kept in convenient 
array. A few weeks ago, how- 
ever, I found myself in a large 
country - house in the Midlands 
where the condition of the library 
is truly ideal. It is disposed in a 
long gallery, rather than a room, 
running the entire length of one 
side of the house on the ground- 
floor. In addition to that there 
are book-shelves in almost every 
room in the house; the bachelors’ 
attics, especially, are rich in them 
from floor to ceiling: in all there 
cannot be less than 18,000 or 
20,000 volumes. There is no 
regular librarian, indeed, which 
might seem indispensable to the 
right herding of such a numerous 
flock ; but the parish schoolmaster 
is a bibliophile, and devotes his 
leisure hours to watching over it, 
and writing up the catalogue. 

It is a good thing to have an 
object of pursuit ; in fact, without 
it a large library like this is rather 
a wilderness, except to the owner 
who knows his way about it. But 
it is delightful to prowl round and 
pitch on any title which seems to 
bear, however remotely, on the 
subject before you. One is sure 
in following it up to light upon 
all kinds of alluring bypaths, and 
one is often indemnified for the 
time lost in following these, not 
by anything new, for “he that 
has read Shakespeare through with 
attention will perhaps find little 
new in this crowded world,” but 
by unexpected bits of amusement 
or knowledge. 

Such was my lot on a morning 
lately spent in this library. I 
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had undertaken some work con- 
nected with the sporting literature 
of the early part of the present 
century. Nobody who has not 
tried it would believe what a lot 
of rubbish this means to sample. 
Eighty years ago, field-sports were 
only beginning to be pastimes for 
cultivated men; even fox-hunting 
—the sport of kings—hardly lived 
in literature till Nimrod began his 
famous letters to the ‘Sporting 
Magazine.’ Fingering a small 
volume of essays, dated 1815 to 
1819, in boards of that unap- 
proachably ugly grey, which is for 
ever hallowed by association with 
the first editions of the Waverley 
Novels, Byron’s poems, and in- 
numerable other masterpieces, my 
eye was arrested by the title of a 
paper “On Field Sports.” This 
proved to be, not, as had been too 
likely, a mixture of feeble rhapsody 
and stale description, of those in- 
terminable colloquies between a 
duffer and an expert which are 
insupportable from any hand less 
honoured than Izaak Walton’s, 
but a vigorous refutation in good 
plain English of the charge of 
cruelty made against sport. 


“Whenever I see a wood full of 
hares and pheasants in summer, I re- 
joice that, for the sake of two days’ 
carnage in winter, men have consented 
to give life and enjoyment to so many 
beautiful and peaceful animals.” 


Herein is a perfect answer to those 
who denounce as guilt all blood- 
shed in sport; who not only take 
on them Wordsworth’s vow— 


** Never to mix their pleasure or their 
pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that 
feels ”— 


but seek to impose it on everybody 
else. 
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It is better, says the sportsman, 
that certain creatures should be 
propagated and preserved during 
the greater part of the year, and 
killed under chivalrous conditions 
during the remaining months, than 
that protection should be with- 
drawn, and total extermination 
inevitably follow. Here is how 
this author imagines a fox might 
address the ultra-humanitarians 
after the abolition of hunting :— 


“Formerly we were allowed six 
months in the year to gain our live- 
lihood, and bring up our families in 
quiet: many of us, it is true, were 
destroyed in the course of the winter; 
but that was the fortune of war, and 
the enemy did not beat up our quar- 
ters more than half-a-dozen times in 
the whole year. Upon the whole, we 
lived a pleasant life,—short and dis- 
turbed, perhaps, yet safe from trap 
and gun, and in the midst of plenty; 
but now that you have interfered, 
with your humanity, there has come 
out a general order to shoot and de- 
stroy us wherever we may be found, 
till our ancient family is exterm- 
inated. And this is out of your 
special kindness |” 


Seventy-eight years ago this 
essay was written, and if we, who 
believe in the legitimacy of field- 
sports, have found no better rea- 
sons for their support, neither have 
our opponents improved their prin- 
ciples of attack. 

Not having been aware that the 
dispute was such a venerable one, 
I became curious to identify the 
author of the volume :! therefore, 
as my business next day happened 
to lie with the present represen- 
tative of the venerable firm who 
published it, I put it in my pocket 
and asked for the information. It 
required some research, which he 
obliged me by undertaking; but 
when obtained, it was not without 
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interest. The “Gentleman who 
has left his Lodgings” turns out 
to have been Lord John Russell, 
whose early ambition for a place 
among the poets is perhaps better 
known than his excursions in 
prose. Acquaintance with the 
subsequent career of the author 
gives piquancy to certain passages 
in a paper on Political Economy, 
notably with those referring to 
the corn duties :— 


“Tt is very easy to say that the 
trade in corn ought to be free, like 
any other trade, and that if your 
farmers cannot grow corn so cheap 
as the foreign farmers, they ought to 
let it alone. But... when you are 
told that many millions of capital 
have been laid out, and many hun- 
dred thousand people bred and em- 
ployed, on the presumption that the 
growth of corn would continue to be 
protected by law; when it is stated 
to you that the taxes are so heavy in 
this country” (this essay is dated 1819, 
when agricultural depression was be- 
ginning to be acutely felt, owing to 
the fall in prices after the war) “and 
so light in other countries, that the 
effect of a free importation of corn 
would be the ruin of all the farmers, 
the conversion of the people entirely 
into manufacturers, and the conse- 
quent dependence of the whole nation 
on the commercial laws, and even the 
caprices, of foreign nations, you must 
own that you have a knotty question 
to decide.” 


But the most interesting of 
these essays are those which re- 
flect the social habits of the 
metropolis when George IV. be- 
came king. London in those days 
was pent within what we should 
consider very moderate bounds. 
Greater London, instead of four 
millions, contained in 1820 just 
one million and a quarter inhabit- 
ants ; while the part of the town 
described in Lord John’s paper, 
“Society in London,” actually 
lay between Green and Hyde 
Parks on the west and Regent 
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Street and Spring Gardens on the 
east. The proverbial snipe still 
attracted sportsmen to the marshy 
flats of Belgravia, and Tyburnia 
was devoted to dairy-farms and 
market - gardens. Chelsea and 
Kensington remained remote sub- 
urbs, while Paddington and West- 
bourne were no more than rural 
villages. Practically the people 
of whom Lord John undertakes to 
describe the habits lived in Port- 
man Square, Mayfair, and St 
James’s, with a sprinkling in 
Westminster, and one would have 
supposed that to be a convenient 
radius for easy intercourse. But 
no; the burden of the writer's 
complaint is precisely the same as 
one hears, only surely with more 
reason, at the present day :— 


“To love some persons very much, 
and see often those that I love,’ says 
the old Duchess of Marlborough, ‘ is 
the greatest happiness I can enjoy.’ 
But in London it is equally difficult 
to get to love anybody very much, or 
to see often those that we have loved 
before. There are such numbers of 
acquaintances, such a succession of 
engagements, that the town resembles 
Vauxhall, where the dearest friends 
may walk round and round all night 
without ever meeting. If you see at 
dinner a person whose manners and 
conversation please you, you may wish 
in vain to become more intimate ; for 
the chance is that you will not meet 
so as to converse a second time for 
three months, when the dice-box of 
society may perhaps turn up again 
the same numbers. . . . Hence it is 
that those who live in London are 
totally indifferent to one another ; the 
waves follow so quick that any vac- 
ancy is immediately filled up, and the 
want is not perceived. .. . We hear 
continually such conversations as the 
perm | : ‘Ah! howd’yedo? I’m 

t 


delighted to see you! How is Mrs 
M——?’ ‘She is very well, thank 
you.’ ‘Has she any more children ?’ 


‘Anymore. I have only been married 
three months. I see you are talking 
of my former wife—she has been 
dead these three years,’ Or ; ‘My dear 
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friend, how d’ye do ?—you have been 

out of town some time; where have 
ou been ?—in Norfolk?’ ‘No; I 
ave been two years in India.’ 


On the whole, it is rather re- 
assuring to follow this young 
moralist in his mournful musing. 
We have all felt the oppression 
of too large an acquaintance, of 
the crush and bustle which sepa- 
rates friends; and we have all 
cast back regretful glances to a 
time when we believed the town 
was not too big or too full for 
leisurely intercourse. We have 
sighed over the description of wits 
and foremost men who exchanged 
repartee and uttered quotable say- 
ings across Sam Rogers’s break- 
fast-table, little imagining perhaps 
that these very persons were com- 
paring their own social opportuni- 
ties discontentedly with the good 
old times when pamphleteers, play- 
wrights, poets, and lexicographers 
foregathered in the exhilarating 
frowsiness of the coffee - house. 
Railways have been badly blamed 
for the present congestion, yet 
here we have a young fellow of 
seven-and-twenty, with all the 
best houses in London open to 
him, and with time at his own 
disposal, declaring, nearly twenty 
years before the first railway was 
opened from London, that for all 
intellectual or social enjoyment 
the town was impossible. ‘The 
friendships of London,” he ex- 
claims, “contain nothing more 
tender than a visiting-card.” Even 
relations are practically inacces- 
sible, owing to their numerous 
engagements; and in describing 
his failure to find them at home, 
Lord John affords an interesting 
glimpse of the fashionable hours 
in his youth :— 


“If you go to see them at one 
o’clock, they are not up; at two the 
room is full of indifferent acquain- 
tance;... 


at three they are gone 
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shopping; at four they are in the 
Park; at five and six they are out ; 
at seven they are dressing; at eight 
they are dining with two dozen 
friends; at nine and ten the same; 
at eleven they are dressing for the 
ball; and at twelve, when you are 
going to bed, they are gone into 
society for the evening.” 
Now, this little snap-shot at society 
has, in its main features, much 
that might have been reflected 
from the routine of last season. 
The average London dinner-hour 
at the present day is not half an 
hour later than it was in 1820, 
nor, as I had imagined, did balls 
begin any earlier at the close of 
the Georgian era. Nevertheless, 
there are two or three salient dif- 
ferences between the two epochs. 
There is no mention of early 
riding, which is really one of the 
most remarkable and healthy char- 
acteristics of our jewnesse dorée of 
both sexes. On those very rare 
occasions when the force of circum- 
stances is irresistible and I find 
myself in a ballroom, not less out 
of keeping with the scene than 
an erratic glacial block in a green 
meadow, next morning I feel like 
nothing so much (to continue the 
geological figure) as an alluvial de- 
posit. Certainly matutinal horse- 
exercise seems the last restorative 
to present itself. Yet the early 
stroller at any hour from eight to 
ten of a fine summer morning 
may see shiny-coated hacks, many 
of them with side-saddles, standing 
at the doors of mansions in Bel- 
gravia or Mayfair; and if he wait 
till their riders appear, he will 
fail to detect in those bright eyes 
and roseate cheeks any trace of 
that inevitable “ chippiness ” which 
so surely racks the unpractised 
ball-goer. Lord John Russell’s 
young friends lay abed till midday : 
ours come out with the morning 
papers. 

There was no five o'clock tea; 
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but let that pass. I am not writing 
virginibus puerisque, but for people 
of mature, or perhaps a trifle plus 
quam mature, years and judgment, 
There was a much more ominous 
void in the day’s arrangements. 
There was no luncheon —at least 
for men, 


“The first inconvenience of a Lon- 
don life is the late hour of dinner. 
To pass the day impransus, and then 
to sit down to a great dinner at eight 
o'clock, is entirely against the first 
dictates of common-sense and—com- 
mon stomachs.” (Agreed, agreed!) 
“Women, however, are not so irra- 
tional as men in London, and gener- 
ally sit down to a substantial luncheon 
at three or four” (italics ours): “if 
men would do the same, the meal at 
eight might be lightened of many of 
its weighty dishes, and conversation 
would be no loser; for it is not to 
be concealed that conversation suffers 
great interruption from the manner 
in which English dinners are man- 
aged. First the host and hostess (or 
her unfortunate coadjutor) are em- 
ployed during three parts of dinner 
in doing the work of the servants, 
helping fish, or carving large pieces 
of venison to twenty hungry souls. 

. Much time is also lost by the 
attention every one is obliged to pay 
in order to find out (which he never 
ean do if he is short-sighted) what 
dishes are at the other end of the 
table. If a guest wishes for a glass 
of wine, he must peep through the 
Apollos and Cupids of the plateau, in 
order to find some one to drink with 
him ; otherwise he must wait till 
some one asks him, which will prob- 
ably happen in rapid succession, so 
that after having had no wine for half 
an hour, he will have to drink five 
glasses in five minutes,” 


One might spend a good deal 
more time over these sketches, 
traced by one who thoroughly 
understood what he was writing 
about. Novelists, hitherto, have 
shunned George IV.’s reign with 
curious unanimity; when they 
turn to it they will doubtless find 
that men and women were curious- 
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ly like those of other epochs, and 
Lord John Russell’s papers will 
form a most valuable handbook 
to the manners and tone of good 
society in the ’twenties. 

Before replacing this book on 
its shelf, let me note two or three 
observations by this thoroughbred 
and thorough-paced Whig on more 
serious matters. 

The perpetual bugbear of his 
party was the power of the Crown ; 
in fact it had been the dread of the 
preponderance of that estate to 
which the Whigs owed their birth. 
This dread, remote as it may ap- 
pear in our eyes, was very present 
in 1819 to the apprehensions of 
the future Prime Minister, and he 
reckoned up anxiously “ what the 
Crown has gained upon liberty 
during this reign” (George III.’s). 
He complained that the sanguinary 
excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion had been greatly exaggerated 
in order to inflame the public 
mind against the slightest indul- 
gence of the popular right of meet- 
ing and discussion, and that the 
Royal prerogative had been aug- 
mented by the increase of the 
national war-debt. It is hardly 
worth following this nascent states- 
man into his warning against risks 
which are not likely to recur in 
this country. Their disappearance 
has removed the last objection to 
the amalgamation of the Whig 
“ Left centre” with the OConserva- 
tive “ Right.” For tactical purposes 
it has been decided to maintain the 
Liberal Unionist organisation dis- 
tinct from that of the Conserva- 
tives, out of deference to those 
electors (surely only a handful) 
who would demur to voting for a 
party that was once Tory. But 
the Tory bugbear is as unreal now 
as that of the power of the Court. 
There is only one Tory in politics 
now —all honour to him ! — that 
gallant Yorkshireman, the Right 
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Hon. James Lowther, the sole ex- 
ponent of the “extreme Right.” 

A parting glance at Lord John’s 
pages reveals a statement of pe- 
culiar significance at a time when 
an important class of our artisans 
have been induced by their leaders 
to sacrifice a million or so in wages 
and squander another half-million 
in strike-pay, in the attempt to 
secure an eight hours’ day for 
London engineers :— 


“ An intelligent manufacturer, who 
travelled to ascertain the state of 
manufactures in France, found that 
the main difference between that 
country and England was—that the 
English workmen worked many more 
hours than the French.” 


If that is the way our commercial 
supremacy was attained, it suggests 
certain reflections about the surest 
way of losing it. 


Very different is the next book 
that comes to hand ; as an edition, 
not so old as the other by more 
than forty years, but in composi- 
tion its senior by nearly a thousand. 
It is a collection of Anglo-Saxon 
treatises on medicine, admirably 
edited by Mr Oswald Cockayne 
for the Records series ;1 and one 
turns to it indolently to see what 
mad or blind pranks our forefathers 
played with their constitutions, 
and to thank God that we are not 
such blockheads as they. In trath, 
many of the remedies prescribed 
seem worse than the diseases they 
professed to cure: unspeakably 
nasty, some of them, directing how 
the filthiest things on earth were 
to be pounded together and mixed 
with the patient’s meat and drink, 
in a manner of which the slightest 
acquaintance with bacteriology and 
the history of internal parasites 
enables us to perceive the ter- 
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rible danger ; irresistibly ludicrous 
others, as when wise Abbot Atlfric 
(for he was wise in many things) 
directs as a remedy for headache 
a salve composed of forty - four 
“worts” or plants, and the fat or 
bones of fourteen animals, to be 
rubbed on after repeating the 
Oreed, the Magnificat, the Bene- 
dictus, and the prayer of the Four 
Evangelists, 

félfric, of course, was only re- 
peating what had been handed 
down to him from pagan forebears 
—plus the Christian anthems and 
prayers; nor were these pagan 
forebears, perhaps, so simple as we 
may suppose. The Germanic colon- 
ists, who proved strong enough 
to relegate the Keltic tribes 
of Britain to the “fringe” they 
still enjoy, had not been wanting 
in brains. Their chief deity was 
Woden—a name cognate with our 
“wit” and “wisdom ”—they wor- 
shipped him as the Almighty Wit 
—the Supreme Intelligence. To 
Thor—the mighty Thunderer— 
was assigned inferior rank to 
Woden—brute force they never 
imagined as a match for intellect. 
It is true they were of the same 
Teutonic stem which had over- 
thrown the culture of Rome, and 
violently checked the current of 
civilisation for nearly a thousand 
years; it is true that we, their 
descendants, are wont to use their 
names—Goths and Vandals—to 
typify everything that is brutal 
and ignorant and coarse. Yet 
even among these Germans there 
were a few who were careful to 
preserve and hand down some of 
the ancient learning. They 
studied, and even translated, 
many works of Greek and Latin 
writers, and much of their leech- 
craft was derived from Hippo- 





1 Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England, collected and 


edited by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne. 
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crates, Aisculapius, and Plato. 
But the ingenious and delicate 
surgical instruments, of which 
such a variety have been un- 
earthed at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, were unknown to them, 
or, if known, their use had been 
forgotten: surgical and medical 
science had to be reconstructed 
from the foundation. 

One instrument, and one only, 
seems to have been common to 
all ages—the lancet. Down to 
fifty or sixty years ago blood- 
letting was indiscriminately pre- 
scribed and universally believed 
in. I possess a folio account-book 
of an ancestor who flourished when 
the eighteenth century was still 
young—most entertaining reading, 
by reason of his having made it 
a kind of journal also. Regularly, 
every spring and autumn for many 
years, recurs an entry such as 
this :— 


**To a chirurgeon, for blood- 
ing my wife, Peggy, and 
me, and for giving Peggy a 
vomit ° s+» «fee 


Peggy was the worthy gentleman’s 
daughter, and the fee was in Scots 
money. 

The Saxons used the lancet at 
frightful haphazard, except that 
they were positive about the right 
time of year. In an old leech- 
book written by one Cild (prob- 
ably only a clerk writing from 
dictation) for the Abbey of Glas- 
tonbury, much stress is laid on the 
risk of bloodletting fifteen nights 
before Lammas (August Ist) and 
after it for five-and-thirty nights, 
because the “lyft” (air) is then 
most impure. Herein is a trace 
of Mediterranean lore, from a 
latitude where men had learnt to 
dread the sirocco. But there is 
an appalling vagueness in direc- 
tions for the operation :— 


“Let him blood from the left arm 
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from the upper vein; if thou canst 
not find that (gif thu tha findan ne 
mege), from the midmost vein; if 
thou canst not find that, then from 
the head vein. Further, if that can- 
not be found, let blood from the left 
hand, from a vein near the little 
finger. If the blood be very red or 
livid, then must it be let more plen- 
tifully ; if it be clean or clear, let, it 
so much the less.” 

Evidently this eminent surgeon 
did not know the vital difference 
between arterial and venous blood, 
and his diagnosis was based on 
the quality of the blood, differing 
accordingly as he had tapped a 
vein or an artery! 

It is horrible to think that blood- 
letting was pronounced indispen- 
sable in the “ half-dead addle,” as 
the Anglo-Saxons called paralysis, 
in order to draw forth the poison- 
ous humours from the patient, 
This theory of humours died very 
hard in medicine ; it drove bravely 
through the eighteenth century. 

There was, of course, no dis- 
tinction till long after the Norman 
Conquest between surgeons and 
physicians: though the use of the 
catheter, the probe, the dioptra, 
and the forceps, all known to prac- 
titioners in classical times, had 
been forgotten, anybody could 
handle knife and saw. Therefore 
the directions are of the simplest 
how to proceed “if thou wilt carve 
off or lop off a limb from a body” 
(gif thu wille lim aceorvan othe 
asnithan). 

From time to time one stumbles 
on a bit of sound and solid sense, 
as when the writer is prescribing 
remedies for loss of appetite—a 
terrible calamity to overtake 
people from whom we derive our 
own unrivalled proficiency with 
knife and fork. A Saxon lord 
who refused his victuals must 
indeed, it was thought, be in 
parlous case—probably possessed 
of a devil or two; consequently 
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a great variety of recipes are given 
to restore the appetite, among 
them one which looks curiously 
modern— ‘Let them seek for 
themselves fatigue in riding on 
horseback, or in a wain as much 
as they can endure.” Carriage 
exercise in a springless wain meant 
a more rigorous experience than 
a drive in Hyde Park on rubber 
tyres. 

After all, the leeches of those 
days were not such fools as we 
are inclined to pronounce them. 
They wrote very foolish prescrip- 
tions, and some very nasty ones, 
but how much of them all did 
they believe? Is there any fashion- 
able physician in London at this 
moment who will declare on his 
honour that he relies as much on 
the resources of the pharmacopeia 
as on the faith of his patients? 
How many modern doctors have 
the courage, when they recom- 
mend regimen rather than drugs, 
to reply as the famous Jephson 
did to Lady Londonderry? “Sir,” 
she asked, scandalised at the severe 
simplicity of his orders, “do you 
know whom you’re speaking to?” 
‘““Yes, ma’am; to an old woman 
with a disordered stomach.” The 
Saxon leeches had very hazy ideas 
about the properties of herbs: it 
was certain, anyhow, that they 
had some properties, and the popu- 
lar notion was that herbs were 
essential to any cure, so they 
complied with it, and added a lot 
of fantastic observances — partly 
ex tempore, and partly derived 
from the world-wide and world- 
old doctrines of the Magi. Doubt- 
less these complicated instructions 
contributed to convalescence. It 
requires little knowledge of human 
nature to perceive that a Saxon 
thane, suffering from prolonged 
over-feeding, would think very 
cheaply of the leech who ordered 
him to go bumping about on an 
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underbred hack or jolting for 
miles in a farm-cart: it was 
necessary to invent decoctions— 
the more nauseous the better—to 
beguile the patient’s imagination. 
In short, leeches were expected to 
administer herb-potions, for such 
was the tradition of leechcraft 
from wiser times: the properties 
of the various herbs had been 
forgotten during ages of anarchy, 
and the science had to be slowly 
recovered. 

Leeches did not hesitate to go 
beyond the vegetable kingdom in 
order to influence powerfully the 
minds of their patients. There is 
nothing that affects the imagina- 
tion more violently than cruelty, 
and cruel some of these recipes 
undoubtedly are. Cataract, about 
the nature of which the leeches can 
have known absolutely nothing, was 
to be treated in this way. Oatch 
a fox alive, cut out his tongue, 
and let him go; dry the tongue, 
sew it in a red cloth, and hang it 
round the patient’s neck. As a 
precaution against pestilence, take 
a live badger and beat out his 
teeth, put them in a linen bag, 
and wear them next the body. 
For jaundice the sovereign remedy 
is indeed a terrible one: you are 
to take the head of a mad dog, 
pound it, mix it with wine, and 
drink it. 

It is sad to think that in the 
centuries since Pliny and Lucian 
mocked at the Magi all this rub- 
bish had been allowed to accumu- 
late and impede the ascent of man. 
The work had all to be done over 
again. Pliny had declared that of 
all earthly systems the doctrines 
of the Magi were the most fraudu- 
lent—not stupid, but fraudulent ; 
yet even he inclined to believe 
that the popular notion could not 
be altogether groundless that a 
man by eating roast hare im- 
proved his looks for nine days. 
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“Born a goddess, dulness never 
dies.” Be assured, it is far from 
dead yet. It lurks in privy places, 
waiting for some dislocation of our 
prodigious progress, some clouding 
of our splendid enlightenment, to 
spread its pall upon our faculties. 

Sometimes one comes on a 
sample of it when least expecting 
anything of the sort. The man is 
still alive (and one of the most 
intelligent and upright of his class 
that I ever knew) who once recom- 
mended me, as a cure for sty in 
the eye, to gather nine thorns from 
a gooseberry-bush, burn eight of 
them to ashes, and prick the sty 
with the ninth. In another in- 
stance, which happened in my 
own parish within the last five-and- 
twenty years, may berecognised that 
principle of propitiation by sacrifice 
which lies at the base of all religion 
and its corruption—superstition. 
A certain farmer very well known 
to me, whose social standing may 
be understood from the fact that 
he was an elder of the Kirk and 
paid about £300 a-year in rent, 
wishing to rid his cattle of the dis- 
ease known as “ blackleg,” caused 
a calf or stirk to be buried alive. 
Many persons were present at the 
ceremony, including the local vet- 
erinary surgeon ! 

It will be observed that this 
propitiatory notion, which runs 
through so much ordinary folk- 
lore, has very little place in these 
Anglo-Saxon prescriptions, most 
of which are purely empirical and 
arbitrary. It appears, indeed, in 
the directions quoted above for 
curing cataract, and in some of 
the recipes for the bite of a rid 
dog; but, as a rule, the cure was 
supposed to depend on the virtues 
of specified ingredients, modified 
sometimes by the hour of the day 
or the age of the moon. A few of 
these ingredients—mustard, aloes, 
colchicum, ginger, saffron, sul- 
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phur, mercury, &c.—remain in the 
modern pharmacopeia: their use 
had been well known to oriental 
and Roman physicians; their tra- 
dition had been preserved, but 
all understanding of their true 
properties had been lost in the 
general wreck of learning. 

Sometimes the Saxon name 
actually preserved the true use 
of a wort — which had been per- 
verted to other and probably 
futile purposes. Thus Delphiniwm 
staphisagria, staves-acre, wasknown 
to the Saxons as louse-bane, yet 
they recommended a drink of it to 
correct evil humours of the body. 
At this day there is no such 
sovereign cure for vermin in a 
dog’s coat. Among herbs that 
may be reckoned neutral in effect 
betony was ever a prime favourite ; 
in the herbarium of Apuleius it is 
recommended for no less than 
twenty-nine separate ailments— 
for toothache, for sore eyes, for 
a broken head, for stomach-ache, 
for fatigue after “mickle riding 
or mickle ganging,” for indigestion 
(“if thou wilt that thy meat melt 
easily”), for bite of an adder or a 
mad dog, for sore throat, or for 
* foot-addle” (gout). Hardly less 
popular was waybread (plantain), 
which must at least have furnished . 
a harmless draught, disposing the 
patient to give an easy rein to 
his imagination. 

Physicians, audaciously laying 
claim to superior powers, easily 
came to get credit for them, and 
became known as “doctors ”— 
more learned than the common 
folk. Some of them were s0 
bold as to pretend to skill in 
many things beyond medicine. 
A curious medley of charms bor- 
rowed from the Magi and Ohris- 
tian prayers is associated with 
vivid scenes of Early English 
pastoral life. Thus when a man 
had lost his cattle, which must 
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have been a common occurrence 
in an unfenced country, the natural 
assumption was that some evil- 
doer had driven them off. He 
was directed to say his prayers 
three times to each quarter of the 
heavens, and then cry: “The 
Jews hung up Christ; they did 
of deeds the worst ; they did that 
they could not hide. So may this 


One mass was reckoned 
Ten masses were reckoned 
Twenty masses ” 
Thirty masses “ 
One psalm was reckoned 
120 psalms were reckoned 


Happy the patient or criminal 
who could afford to pay for having 
psalms and masses sung ! 

Christianity, by the time it 
reached the pagan Saxons, had 
lost its pristine purity, and the 
light it shed on the physical world 
had become tinged with earth-born 
rays. The Saxon convert was free 
to retain the fixed belief of his 
fathers in the presence every- 
where of incorporeal spirits—evil 
and good. For him the forest- 
glade or river-cliff was still the 
haunt of the dreaded wood-mare, 
as he called the echo; and we 
have retained the term by which 
he personified the visitation apt 
to follow too generous a supper— 
a nightmare. 

And thus men blundered on, 
using prayers and charms and 
herbs, sometimes hitting on some- 
thing really useful and adding it 
to the store of real knowledge. 
After all, we owe these venerable 
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deed be no wise hidden, through 
the Holy Rood of Christ.” 

Prayers became just as much 
ingredients in prescriptions as any 
drug; and it was considered im- 
portant that, like drugs, they 
should be “exhibited” in proper 
proportions. Hence a table of 
equivalents was prepared as fol- 
lows :— 


fasting. 
~ four months’ a 
eight months’ . 
twelve months’ _,, 
“ one day’s i 
i twelve months’ 


quacks something. Somebody had 
to begin the ascent: the lowest 
steps on the stair were very dimly 
lighted, and the first to set foot on 
them stumbled and wandered in a 
way we are apt to think supremely 
ridiculous ; but no height could be 
gained without the help of these. 
Nothing is attained in science per 
saltum ; little by little, line upon 
line, is progress made, till the light 
increases and the view broadens. 
In musing upon the lucubrations 
of these pioneers in leechcraft, one 
is disposed rather to admire the 
good purpose to which they put 
the dull wits of their patients, 
than to hold them up to deri- 
sion for the preposterous remedies 
they prescribed. They were the 
Beechams and the Oarters of the 
tenth century, and, on the whole, 
produced literature more interest- 
ing than our nineteenth-century 
empirics. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE NOOSE. 


THaT man deserves a big niche 
in the Temple of Fame who first 
invented the use of the slip-knot. 
Invented its use is the right ex- 
pression. It is likely that the slip- 
knot itself exists somewhere in 
nature’s economy, like a Platonic 
“idea,” if one only knew where to 
find it. Few things that man has 
invented have not this independent 
existence: in other words, it is 
very seldom that man invents, in 
the sense of creates; his work is 
always copying,—combining, no 
doubt, so as to better the original 
copy, yet never attaining to the 
height of original creation. Crea- 
tion is an attribute of the infinite 
that man has not got. In the 
meantime we make things that 
seem sufficiently new for us to call 
them inventions. We call the man 
who first made them an inventor 
and a genius, and all are pleased. 

It is not difficult to see where 
prehistoric man got his idea of a 
rope. Ropes were all round him 
in the shape of creepers hanging 
and growing upon all the forest 
trees. He had not far to seek for 
them; they were there surround- 
ing him in an abundance that 
must have been vexatious enough 
when he wanted to pass through the 
forest. Then, by twisting the liana 
or woodbine, or whatever you may 
please to call it, in his hands, it 
would shape itself by accident into 
all kinds of knots, and eventually, 
may be, into that very slip-knot 
which makes the noose. But the 
inventor of a thing, in the best 
sense of the word—the only sense 
in which genius enters into inven- 
tion —is not necessarily he who 
first made the thing, but he who 
was the first to comprehend its 
value. The stupid man may have 


hit on a discovery and gone on 
using it for ages, in his hole-in-the- 
corner manner, before the sharp 
man came along who saw at once 
the value of it and took out a 
patent and made an immoral for- 
tune. But though the latter’s for- 
tune was immoral, it is to him that 
belongs the real merit of the dis- 
covery, for without him the thing 
would never have been given to 
the world for general use. 

Of all man’s many inventions, 
the boomerang seems the strangest 
and least likely kind of weapon 
for the natural man, with no 
knowledge of mechanics, to have 
hit upon; and yet it becomes 
intelligible enough when we hear 
that in Australia, where the 
boomerang was discovered, there 
grows a tree that sheds a seed- 
pod of such a shape that it whirs 
away into the air and returns 
again as it falls. But how many 
“black fellows” had watched these 
seed-pods whir and gyrate — our 
own ash throws down things that 
try to emulate the gyration—be- 
fore one of them thought of imi- 
tating the shape of the pod on 
a large scale and so make the 
first boomerang? We do not 
know the date of the first boom- 
erang, but we know when Newton 
discovered gravitation; and it is 
likely that the seed-pods had 
been falling about as long as 
apples. 

This Australian “ black-fellow ” 
in the inventive age must have 
been an ingenious person, though 
his inventive age and his ingenu- 
ity seem quite to have gone from 
him now. It is easy, as we have 
said, to see how the boomerang 
was suggested, without taking 
from him any of the merit of 
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discovering the application of the 
suggestion; but who taught him 
the throwing-stick? The throw- 
ing-stick, it may be well to say 
is a short stick with a knob at 
the end, to which knob fits the 
notch of a missile spear. The use 
of the stick enables the spear to 
be thrown not only farther, but 
several times farther, than from 
the unaided hand. But who 
taught him the principle of the 
lever? One may suggest many 
reasons to account for it. Perhaps 
the most probable is that he began 
by trying to use the spring of a 
sapling to give extra power (the 
idea of using the elasticity of 
wood readily suggested itself to 
prehistoric man, as we see from 
the almost universal use of the 
bow), and found that a stiff stick 
answered the purpose better. This 
is all hypothesis. At all events, 
the black was beyond dispute a 
cunning fellow. 

He is a cunning fellow still, so 
far as the use of these discoveries 
handed down to him goes, though 
his inventive age has passed ; and 
he is cunning especially in a use 
to which he puts the noose. Mayne 
Reid, or Fenimore Oooper, or one 
of those writers who used to charm 
us in our youth, tells us how 
Indians, concealing their heads in 
tufts of bushes, swim down a river 
into the midst of unsuspecting wild 
ducks, and, grabbing them under 
water by their feet, catch num- 
bers before the flock takes the 
alarm. It is a fascinating picture 
to boyhood’s fancy, and perhaps it 
may even be true. In certain 
parts of Australia the blacks who 
depend much for their existence 
on what the great rivers give 
them, whether in the way of fish 
or fowl, adopt a means of duck- 
capture less wholesale but perhaps 
even more vraisemblant. By their 
mode of life they become almost 
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amphibious, and their method of 
ensnaring the confiding duck is to 
swim down towards him, very 
quietly, with a noose at the end of 
a long pole fashioned from a species 
of grass similar to bamboo. They 
swim entirely under water, save 
for half a black face which has on 
it an eye to see and a mouth to 
breathe. The ducks suspect no 
harm of this long cane floating 
down tothem. The cane is similar 
in all respects to many that have 
come innocuously past attached 
to roots floating beneath the 
water. In season of flood the 
river has washed down many 
such, and done them no hurt. 
It is only by the time the slim 
noose has been passed over the 
duck’s head, and he is flapping and 
quacking in loud protest at the 
unexpected restraint, that he ima- 
gines anything amiss ; and by that 
time it is too late, and the black 
has got duck for supper. 

There is ‘“ another way,” a 
more wholesale one, requiring a 
greater elaboration of the noose 
principle, by which the black fel- 
lows of this country of the big 
rivers snare their ducks, They 
weave great nets of fine grass, 30 
feet high maybe, and long enough 
to stretch from bank to bank of 
the river. The net is double— 
that is to say, of two walls. The 
one wall—that on the side from 
which the quarry is meant to enter 
—is of small mesh, such as a duck 
cannot pass through. The other 
is of wide mesh, and the notion 
of the wily black is that the 
duck, flying against the double 
net, shall drive a portion of the 
fine meshed net, which is stretched 
mre loosely than that of wider 
mesh, through a mesh of the latter, 
and thus find himself, as it were, 
pocketed. It is, in fact, in prin- 
ciple exactly the ‘pocket net” of 
our sea fishers ; and it is again a 
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remarkable instance of the black’s 
ingenuity and invention that he 
should have rivalled this cunning 
snare of the civilised fisherman. 
The duck, however, though he is 
not a wise bird, will not fly into 
a net by preference, be it ever so 
slenderly woven, unless perchance 
at night, and even then you can- 
not relyon him. But the natives, 
having stretched their pocket-net 
across the river at a point some 
way below the habitual feeding- 
place of the ducks, go up the 
river’s bank in a band, get above 
the birds, and drive them down. 
Even so the ducks, when flushed, 
will fly high. They will fly in 
every probability following the 
river’s course, but high above the 
water's surface, high above the 
net. For this, too, the black has 
laid his plans. When the band, 
having stretched their nets, started 
up the river to come round upon 
the ducks, they had left in hid- 
ing, at a spot about fifty or a 
hundred yards above the net, one 
or two of their number. It is the 
business of this ambuscade, when 
it sees the ducks flying over, to 
raise the cry of the white hawk, 
which the blacks can imitate to 
the very echo. The white hawk 
is the direst winged foe that the 
ducks know. At the fearful cry, 
the ducks, in a close body, dash 
downward. In their terror they 
swoop close over the surface of the 
water. Blind with fear, they do 
not regard the net—nay, rather, 
rush gladly to its shelter as a pos- 
sible covert of refuge. The flies 
are in the web, struggling helplessly 
in the pockets. It only remains for 
the black spiders to swim out to 
them and wring their necks—pos- 
sibly, more realistically spider-like, 
to suck their blood. 

Now if this anecdote should 
strike any one as in the nature of 
a plagiarism on the works of the 
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great Munchausen on account of 
the acumen that it ascribes to 
the black, it will be well to re- 
mind him that these men are of 
the same race as those who in- 
vented the boomerang ; and if any 
should take exception to it by 
reason of the strange evolutions 
it relates of the terrified ducks, he 
should recall to mind, if he has 
ever witnessed it, the behaviour of 
a magpie, when hawked by a pere- 
grine, who will run along in a cart 
rut, in and out of a horse’s legs, or 
even up the trousers of a spec- 
tator ; or of a lark, pursued by a 
merlin, who will dive under a 
carriage or a wheelbarrow when in 
motion, in fact will rush blindly 
anywhere, if so be it may find any 
sort of protection from its foe. 
These blacks then go a- fish- 
ing, with a rod and a noose, for 
duck ; but one does not need to 
go to the Antipodes to see fish- 
ing with a noose—fishing for real 
live fish, pike, trout if you will, or 
eels. Any fish, in short, can pro- 
bably be caught with a noose—-any 
river fish, that istosay. Doubtless 
sea-fish could be caught similarly, 
if a man could see them and reach 
them ; but this is not easy in the 
sea, where the fish lie deep and one 
has to be in a boat to get to them. 
They would see the fisher and 
be off long before he would see 
them. Nor is ita simple matter 
to see fish at the bottom ofa river, 
even of a clear Hampshire chalk 
stream, unless the eye has been 
educated. One man will see 
twenty hares in a day, sitting in 
forms, where another will not see 
one. The comparison is at least 
equally true of fish. And when 
the fish has been seen, the unprac- 
tised hand will not find the noos- 
ing of him easy, for allowance 
must be made for the refraction 
of the water. Given the educa- 
tion, however—the seeing eye and 
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the practised hand—the noosing is 
easy enough. The apparatus is 
most simple—a stick with a noose 
of fine wire at the end. And the 
method of working it is simple. 
Of course one must not splash 
about, but go to work quietly to 
avoid startling the fish. These 
are obvious precautions, however, 
and they are almost all that are 
needed. One rule in particular 
has to be observed, and only one, 
but it is imperative. The noose 
must be passed over the fish’s 
head, not over his tail. Of course 
he will be lying head up-stream, and 
as you sink the noose down to him 
and he feels its gentle contact with 
his back or belly, he only thinks, 
if he thinks at all, ‘Oh, this 
is a weed floating down.” He 
does not mind the contact; he 
seems rather to enjoy it, asa pig 
likes having his back rubbed. 
But if you try to approach him 
from the rear, the moment he feels 
the contact coming up-stream he 
thinks, ‘“ By Jingo, this is queer. 
Weeds don’t float upstream. I 
must be off.” And he is off. 
Approaching him from the head, 
you have only to pass the noose 
quietly down his length till it has 
him about amidships, then tighten 
with a jerk and hoist him out. It 
is not very sportsmanlike, perhaps ; 
but then a pike does not deserve 
sportsmanlike treatment. He is 
not a sportsman, he is a butcher, 
or, more accurately, a fishmonger. 
It goes, of course, quite without 
the saying that the race of men 
that has brought the use of the 
noose to its most triumphant per- 
fection is the Mexican—that race 
which lives on horseback rather 
than afoot; that race in whose 
veins runs an infusion (of who can 
tell what proportions’) of the 
blood of the native Red-man and 
of the conquering Spaniard. The 
comparative quickness of the In- 


dians in picking up the art of 
horsemanship (and making it their 
own to a degree that is the wonder 
and despair of Europeans) is very 
remarkable. Discussions as to the 
original home of the wild horse, 
the common progenitors of our 
Shetland ponies, our cart-horses, 
and our Derby winners, seem 
never to approach an end; but it 
is very generally admitted that 
there were no horses on the 
American continent until the ad- 
venturous Spaniards brought them 
there. And yet, a century or two 
later, the pioneers of the present 
civilisation in the South-western 
States of North America found 
the Indians there riding as if they 
had been born on horseback. No 
doubt they virtually were, but one 
would have expected such horse- 
manship as that of the Comanche 
Indians to be the result of more 
than a few generations’ acquaint- 
ance with “our friend the horse.” 

And where did the use of the 
lasso begin? The word is of Latin 
origin, from Jaquews, meaning a 
noose. We use it in England every 
morning when we “‘lace” our boots. 
But the form “lasso” seems to 
have been derived directly from 
the Portuguese word Jaco. It has 
no appearance of an Indian origin. 
Indeed it is obvious that the lasso, 
however skilfully wielded, can have 
had little relative value before 
those who used it rode on horses, 
An animal must be overtaken 
before you can lasso him, and men 
cannot come up with the wild 
beast except by the help of the 
domesticated horse. But there 
were no horses in America be- 
fore the Spaniard brought them 
there, and therefore it follows al- 
most of necessity that there were 
no lassoes. On the other hand, 
there is no evidence of the lasso’s 
use in old Spain. It remains, 
therefore, to conclude that the use 
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of the lasso was discovered by the 
Mexicans—that is, virtually by 
the Spaniards after they had in- 
vaded America. 

It is not difficult to see how its 
use might come into fashion with 
a people who occupied their busi- 
ness with cattle more than half 
wild. It is easy to picture a 
horseman throwing a loop of rope 
over the neck of a bullock as he 
galloped by it, and so leading it 
along with him; easy, too, to 
conceive how the size of the loop 
might be extended to catch a 
beast at a greater distance, until 
finally it would occur to the rider 
to have the loop at the end of a 
long rope—instead of having the 
whole rope arranged in loop-form 
—and thus the lasso, as we know 
it, would be evolved. All this is 
easy to imagine, even though it 
is quite likely that the imagina- 
tion wanders far enough from the 
truth, but it is not easy to realise 
the successive steps by which the 
artistic lassoing by the Mexicans 
of to-day grew from the simple 
jerking of a loop over the neck of 
a beast close alongside. The lasso 
has become a missile weapon, and 
yet better than a missile weapon. 
As a missile weapon, pure and 
simple, it is seen in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivance used by 
the Gauchos (also a people of 
Spanish origin) in South America. 
Instead of the lasso, they have the 
bolas or boleadores, an instrument 
of three thongs starting from a 
common centre (like the legs 
which are the arms of the Isle of 
Man). At the end of each thong 
is a heavy iron ball. When 
thrown about the legs of a running 
beast, the balls send the thongs 
winding about the beast’s limbs 
and bring it to the ground. It 
is clumsy compared to the lasso, 
because it is apt to injure the 
beast so caught, either by a blow 
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of an iron ball, or merely by the 
force with which the creature is 
brought to earth. 

The lasso is infinitely more 
artistic. It is a missile weapon 
in the best sense, for it is far- 
reaching ; but it is better than a 
simple missile, for after it has 
left the hand of the thrower, the 
thrower has influence over it still, 
to guide or check it in its flight, 
by means of the long rope of com- 
munication whose nearer end is 
made fast to the horn of the great 
Spanish saddle. It is a missile 
thing, as the Brennan torpedo is 
missile, which still, as it goes 
out, unwinds more and more of 
that wire of communication along 
which messages are sent to its 
mechanical soul—its rudders—to 
guide it aright. So the Mexican, 
though he be going at full gallop, 
will hurl his noose over the horn, 
the head, the fore foot or the hind 
foot, at will, of any animal which 
his horse’s speed has enabled him 
to overtake. His mastery of the 
noose is marvellous. It is as if 
he had actually sent messages to 
it, and made it obedient to his 
volition, by means of the stretch 
of rope that reaches from his hand 
to the noose. His steed is with 
him in the conspiracy, knowing 
every move. In the chase the 
horse has been ready to turn aside 
after the swerving beast, or to 
swing round and head him off if 
he tried the tactic of doubling 
back. And now, when the noose 
is around the steer’s neck, he 
still knows how to play his part. 
He knows that without his weight, 
hanging back upon the tightening 
rope, the man’s skilful throw will 
have been useless ; but he knows, 
too, that if he stopped abruptly 
short the momentum of the gallop- 
ing cow or steer would be too 
heavy for him, and might roll 
him over with the jerk. He 
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therefore puts the strain on gradu- 
ally, slackening his pace, holding 
back, edging away until the rope 
is fully taut, and then he can 
venture to plant his toes in the 
ground and hang on the rope 
with might and main and all his 
weight. 

Or, it may be, the horsemen will 
work in pairs. In that case they 
will hunt the beast, one riding on 
either side of it. One will cast 
his noose over the neck, the other 
over the hind legs. What is the 
natural consequence when strain, 
from opposite sides, is put on these 
two points of attachment? The 
neck lasso pulling the beast one 
way, the lasso round the hind legs 
the other, he can but overbalance 
and find himself rolled over in the 
dust. Rolled over, but incapable, 
of his own volition, of any further 
rolling ; for now the two anchors, 
bow and stern, are holding taut, 
the horses are hanging back on 
their hind quarters, toes stuck in 
the ground. Thus the beast is 
held helpless, while the cowboys 
dismount and work their will upon 
him. The horses are trained to 
the business, and hang on the 
tightened ropes though their riders 
are no longer on their backs to 
direct them. And all this series 
of manceuvres depends, primarily, 
on the right and artistic use of the 
noose. 

It is not the semi-domesticated 
beast alone that suffers this servi- 
tude of the noose, though it is in 
aiding the Mexican cowboys in 
herding their cattle that its real 
value lies. But the cowboys use it 
also for the capture of the wild 
beasts of the field, the coyote and 
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the wild turkey. The latter, after 
it has been flushed once, will rarely 
rise a second time; the Mexican 
can ride him down, as he runs, and 
“rope” him. Such faith had the 
Indians who practised its use in 
the universal efficacy of the lasso, 
that stories are told of their lasso- 
ing the locomotives of the first 
trains that made their way across 
the continent, and suffering cruel 
surprise at their failure to bring 
them to astandstill. The lasso was 
the recognised means of catching 
the wild mustang. What is there 
that a Mexican will not do with 
a rope? He will unscrew, with a 
stick and a piece of raw hide, a 
nut so oburately fast that a white 
man cannot move it with his 
wrench. He can work more won- 
ders than the whole brotherhood of 
Davenport. 

It seems absurd to mention, 
alongside all these miracles, the 
efforts, zealous but generally in- 
effectual, of our own boyhood at 
snaring larks or wheatears with the 
horsehair, or rabbits with the wire 
noose ; yet all these, no less than 
the finished achievements of the 
Mexican, owe their origin to the 
invention of that forgotten genius 
who first discovered the use and 
value of the slip-knot. We have 
forgotten him, but men to-day are 
celebrating his praises with each 
snare that they set for thrush or 
rabbit and with each “whir” of 
the circling lasso. And at the 
last, to some unfortunate ones, it 
falls to die celebrating him with 
their last spasmodic breath, as 
they dangle from the hempen lasso 
of Jack Ketch. 

Horace HurcuHinson. 
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WHATS IN A NAME? 


NOMENCLATURE OF 


BY ADMIRAL THE RIGHT HON. 
BART., 


Nor long since, a statesman 
largely interested in naval affairs 
was said to have observed, “ We 
are building so many ships now 
that it is difficult to find names for 
them.” Undoubtedly a good name 
is of great value to the officers and 
crew of a man-of-war. The saucy 
Arethusa, both name and epithet, 
will, we hope, be continued as long 
as the British empire continues to 
be a sea-Power. As the colours of 
a regiment bear the names of the 
great victories in which it has borne 
a part, so the crew of the Victory 
or Revenge, of the Royal Sovereign 
or Bellerophon, would derive addi- 
tional spirit from the record which 
ships bearing those names have 
inscribed on the past history of 
the British Navy. 

The naming of our ships seems 
now to be drifting into chaotic 
confusion. The Controller of the 
Navy about twenty years ago 
originated an excellent system. 
The battleships then being built 
were called the Admiral Olass, and 
each ship received the name of 
one of the most illustrious ad- 
mirals of former times. Our great 
commanders and their famous vic- 
tories by land or sea ought to be 
held in everlasting remembrance, 
and no mode is better fitted to 
perpetuate their memory than by 
naming ships in their honour. 

The new battleships appearing 
on this year’s Navy Estimates are 
not allowed the benefit of this 
practice. Adjectives representing 
valuable qualities, but without 
any special significance, have been 
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substituted. The Illustrious and 
the Irresistible, the Magnificent 
and the Majestic, may recall ac- 
tions of a respectable character in 
which ships bearing those names 
took part, but they cannot compare 
in heart-stirring recollections with 
such names as that of Howard of 
Effingham or of Drake, of Fro- 
bisher or Hawkins, of Sandwich or 
Russel. The great names of these 
famous seamen should always be 
borne by battleships of the nation 
which they saved by their deeds 
and made famous by their vic- 
tories. In this year one great 
commander has been alone selected 
for this honour—Goliath ! !—but 
the only record of his services 
seems to recall the memory of an 
ignominious defeat, rather than of 
a victory which added to the re- 
nown of Great Britain. 

A gallant officer, who formerly 
commanded a Goliath, was twitted 
with the bad character of the in- 
dividual whose name his ship bore. 
‘What! Goliath not a _ great 
hero?” he exclaims. ‘ Did he not 
kill David?” thus altering authen- 
tic history to suit his whim. In 
this era of Biblical criticism, such 
an error might have been corrected. 
The Admiralty, perhaps, may read 
their Lessons from that gallant 
captain’s amended copy; but the 
name of a successful admiral would 
have been more befitting one of 
our finest ships. It brings back 
to one’s recollection an occurrence 
in the early forties. When steam 
was gradually being introduced 
into the Navy, the earliest steam- 
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ships were modestly named after 
the rivers or places near which 
they had been built. Tho Dee, 
the Birkenhead, and others were 
among the first; but soon it was 
decided to name them after the 
lower regions: Pluto and Nemesis, 
Acheron and Styx, Cyclops and 
Gorgon,- Hydra and Phlegethon, 
and other names, seemed to have 
exhausted the list. Two more 
steamships were ordered to be 
built, and Lord Minto, then 
First Lord, was appealed to. The 
Surveyor of the Navy attended 
him, Lempriére in hand, to select 
names for the two new steamers. 
The First Lord threw down the 
Lempriére in despair, and said, 
‘*You may call them the devil, if 
you like.” The Surveyor took him 
at his word, and one ship was 
named the Beelzebub and the other 
the Infernal. If any one is scepti- 
cal, let him turn to the official 
Navy Lists of January 1840 to 
September 1841, where the names 
are printed. The time was ap- 
proaching for launching, when a 
change of Government occurred. 
The new First Lord was Lord Had- 
dington. He refused to continue 
these names, and desired them to 
be removed from the Navy List. 
He said he could not sanction the 
christening of her Majesty’s ships 
with such name-fathers. The 
ships continued building without 
names ; but eventually the Beelze- 
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bub was named Firebrand, but 
retained as her figurehead the 
best dockyard likeness of her 
original namesake. The Infernal 
was changed to the Fair Rosa- 
mond, under which name she lost 
two ship’s companies from yellow 
fever. She was so unhealthy that 
no crew would ship. She was left 
in ordinary for a time, her name 
again changed, and commissioned 
as the Kclair. But her ill luck 
followed her ; the change of name 
did not improve her sanitary con- 
dition, and the Eclair was eventu- 
ally broken up in consequence of 
her infernal reputation. Goliath 
may be pure Philistinism, but 
Beelzebub and Infernal are worse, 
and especially so when we con- 
sider names which our ships ought 
to bear, but which are now omitted 
from the list of the Navy. 

In order to compare the present 
namesof our battleships with names 
which some of them now built, 
and others to be built, might more 
fitly bear, a list is appended of 
the names by which our sea-going 
armour-clads are at present desig- 
nated. A table follows of the 
names which might be employed 
for some of the battleships now 
building, and certainly with great 
advantage for those which must 
shortly be added to our Navy to 
increase it to the numbers re- 
quired for the protection of our 
colonies and commerce. 


NAMES OF PRESENT ARMOUR-CLAD SEA-GOING SHIPS. 


Battleships, 

Frrst Cuass, 38. 
Albion. | Formidable. Magnificent. Resolution. 
Anson, | Glory. Majestic. Revenge. 
Barfleur. | Goliath. Mars. | Rodney. 
Benbow. Hannibal. Nile. | Royal Oak. 
Cesar. Hood. Ocean. | Royal Sovereign. 
Camperdown. Howe. Prince George. | Sans Pareil. 
Canopus. Illustrious. Ramillies. Trafalgar. 
Centurion. Implacable. Renown. | Vengeance. 
Collingwood. Irresistible. Repulse. Victorious. 
Empress of India. Jupiter. 
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Sxzconp Ctass, 1]. 
Agamemnon. Colossus. Edinburgh. Temeraire. 
Ajax. Devastation. Neptune. Thunderer. 
Alexandra. Dreadnought. Superb. 

Turrp Cuass, 11. 
Audacious. | Hercules. Iron Duke. Swiftsure. 
Bellerophon. Hero. Monarch. Triumph. 
Conqueror. Invincible. Sultan. y 

To which may be added the Armoured Cruisers— 

Achilles. Blake. Minotaur. | Shannon. 
Agincourt. | Blenheim. Narcissus. | Spartiate. . 
Andromeda. Furious. Nelson, Undaunted. 
Arrogant. | Galatea. Northampton. Vindictive. 
Aurora. | Gladiator. | Northumberland. Warrior. 
Australia. Immortalité, | Orlando. Warspite. 
Black Prince. | Imperieuse. 


In these lists it is apparent that 
many names are missing which 
ought to be used. The Admiralty 
have set themselves a good pre- 
cedent by calling a battleship the 
Mars, whilst her predecessor re- 
mains under her old name, pursu- 
ing her useful occupation as a 
training-ship in the Tay. The 
name should be maintained in our 
fighting line, not in honour of the 
god of war or of the blood-red 
planet, but in memory of the gal- 
lant action in which Captain Alex- 
ander Hood of the Mars captured 
in fair fight the Hercule in single 
combat, and died on his own 
quarter-deck in the moment of 
success. This good example should 
be followed in many other cases. 
Let the Victory, on board which 
Nelson fell, still continue, as long 
as she holds together, to be shown 
to his countrymen; but let the 
name be borne by a first-class 
battleship also, to incite to splendid 
deeds those who may conduct her 
into battle. Names such as the 
Algiers and the Asia (the flagship 
at Navarino), the Boscawen, the 
Clyde, the Wellington, the Dun- 
can, the Pembroke, the St Vincent, 


and the Vernon 
names of active 


should be the 
sea-going ships 


as well as of the old hulks now 
bearing them, but relegated to 
peaceful duties in harbour. Surely 
these names are more worth re- 
cording than the Goliath, the 
Illustrious, the Jupiter, or even 
the Magnificent. 

There are two names which, 
above all others, should be borne 
by first-class battleships, Nelson 
and Hawke. The one is now the 
name of a first-class cruiser, the 
other of an unarmoured cruiser. 
They should be transferred to our 
most formidable ships. The mel- 
ancholy catastrophe which deprived 
us of the Victoria perhaps makes 
it undesirable to give the name so 
soon to a successor, but why have 
we not the Queen on the list of 
our Navy. Her Majesty is recog- 
nised there, no doubt, as Empress 
of India, but not as Queen, her 
most endearing title. It is the 
oldest name on the list. Henry 
III.’s great ship was so called in 
1232, and through the long ages 
which have followed, down to the 
Crimean War, ships of that name 
have done excellent service. Pre- 
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parations are now being made to 
celebrate the memory of King 
Alfred. The name of Alfred has 
disappeared from the list. It 
should be revived, and the year 
1901, which completes his mil- 
lennium, should see a first-class 
Alfred ready to guard the seas 
over which he first gave us domin- 
ion. Other names there are of 
famous men and famous deeds 
which might well be used to grace 


NAMES SUITABLE 
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our fleet. Here a list, by no 
means exhaustive, is given. The 
Navy is being rapidly increased, 
and ere long it may be hoped 
that forty-six more battleships 
may be added to its strength, to 
make it commensurate with the 
other navies of the world, in re- 
lation to the tonnage of the 
mercantile shipping which each 
nation is bound to police and 
protect. 


FoR BATTLESHIPS. 


Some of which have already been used, and all of which are deserving 
of remembrance. 


Abercromby. Fury. 
Alfred. | Genoa. 
Alma. Grenville. 
Beresford. Hope. 
Boreas. Howard. 
Brunswick. Inkerman. 
Cambridge. Keppel. 
Chatham. Lyons. 
Chesapeake. Malta. 
Cochrane. Marlborough. 
Codrington. Mary Rose. 
Cressy. Meeanee. 
Drake. Minden. 
Elephant. Moore. 
Exmouth. Napier. 
Formidable. Picton. 
Frobisher. Pitt. 








It may seem strange that Duncan 
and Jervis are here omitted: but 
the last named was created an earl 
by the title of his victory—St Vin- 
cent; and although Duncan was 
only ennobled in his own name, the 
error was repaired by King William 
IV. when he created his son Earl 
of Camperdown, and his descen- 
dant bearing that name has just 
given us a charming biography of 
his great ancestor. These names, 


including Queen and Alfred, may 
supply the lack of imagination 
which has to turn to dictionaries, 
whether Lempriére or Johnson, to 
seek for names that may be better 
obtained from our own history. 
These latter will stimulate our 








Plantagenet. Solebay. 
Poictiers. Stopford. 
Prince Consort. Sutlej. 
Prince of Wales. Talavera. 
Princess Charlotte. Talbot. 
Queen. Torrington. 
Queen Charlotte. Valorous, 
Raglan. Vanguard. 
Raleigh. Venerable. 
Royal Albert. Vimiera. 
Russel or Orford. Wager. 

St Jean d’Acre. Waterloo. 
Salisbury. Wellington. 
San Josef. Willoughby. 
Sebastopol. Wolfe. 
Seringapatam. York. 
Seymour. | Zealous. 


officers and seamen to emulate the 
great deeds and great men whose 
example they willingly follow, and 
whose fame they may possibly sur- 
pass. 

Various instances may be cited 
where our great admirals have 
recognised the value of at once 
bestowing a name to commemorate 
a famous exploit. When Sir John 
Jervis captured Martinique on the 
22nd March 1794, he witnessed the 
distinguished gallantry of Com- 
mander Faulknor of the Zebra. 
That corvette of eighteen guns had 
been directed to support the Asia 
of sixty-four guns in her attack on 
Fort Louis, which protected the 
Carénage. The Asia was baffled 
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by a bad pilot and variable winds 
in reaching her station ; but Faulk- 
nor alone laid the Zebra alongside 
the battery, and carried it by board- 
ing. This led to the immediate 
fall of Port Royal and the island 
of Martinique. With the island 
a French frigate, the Bienvenue, 
became prize to the captors. She 
was at once commissioned, and Sir 
John Jervis, sending for Com- 
mander Faulknor, thus addressed 
him on the quarterdeck of the 
Boyne: ‘“Oaptain Faulknor, by 
your daring courage this day, a 
French frigate has fallen into our 
hands ; and here is your commis- 
sion to command her, in which I 
have named her after yourself, 
sir, the Undaunted.” This is a 
name which should always con- 
tinue, as it does, recalling the 
gallant Faulknor and his con- 
spicuous bravery. 

Another instance may be given. 
When Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
army was landed in Egypt, Cap- 
tain the Hon. Alexander Ooch- 
rane conducted the disembark- 
ation. Abercromby was fatally 
wounded, and died after his vic- 
tory on the 28th March 1801. 
Though a peerage was bestowed 
on his widow, no ship was built 
in his honour. On the 17th April 
1809, Cochrane, then a rear-ad- 
miral, captured, after a running 
fight of four days, a French 
seventy -four, the d’Hautpoult. 
The Recruit corvette, commanded 
by Charles Napier, owing to her 
good sailing qualities and his fine 
seamanship, succeeded in haras- 
sing and detaining the d’Haut- 
poult till she was overtaken by 
heavier ships. The Pompée and 


the Oastor overtook the d’Haut- 
poult, and obliged her, after a fine 
defence, to strike her colours. 
When Commodore Troude came 
on board the Neptune he ad- 
dressed the admiral and asked 
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that he might be allowed to sur- 
render his sword to the young 
commander of the Recruit, which 
he said had been mainly instru- 
mental in the capture. Charlie 
Napier accordingly received the 
gallant Frenchman’s sword. The 
d’Hautpoult was immediately com- 
missioned as a British seventy- 
four, and Napier was promoted 
by Admiral Oochrane to be her 
captain. The admiral was not 
unmindful of his comrade in 
Egypt, and changed the name of 
d’Hautpoult to Abercromby. 
Many causes which do not at 
present exist combined to give 
such a varied nomenclature. Oap- 
tured ships, when added to the 
Navy, have occasionally retained 
their own names; classical names 
sometimes have been imported and 
perpetuated (properly enough), 
when a ship bearing such a name 
has made it famous, No one 
would wish to see the Bellerophon’s 
name omitted, not because he mur- 
dered his brother or slew the 
Chimera, but because the Billy 
Ruffian signalised herself by her 
conduct in most of the great battles 
of this and last century. But why 
continue a Jupiter? Several ships 
have borne the name, but none 
has been especially distinguished. 
An adjective may be forgiven, if 
borne by a ship with a record of 
brilliant services such as that pos- 
sessed by the Majestic; but what 
have the Illustrious, the Irresis- 
tible, the Magnificent done to have 
their names preferred to Duncan 
or Alfred, or, above all, the Queen? 
The Magnificent was no doubt 
saved by splendid seamanship when 
club-hauled by Captain Hayes off 
alee shore. When masts and sails 
and hemp cables were in use, it 
was worth while directing atten- 
tion to this memorable feat ; but 
a smaller ship might recall it, and 
a more fitting name be selected for 
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a first-class battleship. Another 
cause of confusion was the neces- 
sity, as ip seemed to the authori- 
ties, of continuing the names of 
ships worn out in the service to 
the new ships built to take their 
places, Thus the masts, sails, and 
rigging of the old ship were trans- 
ferred to the new. When Sir 
Charles Middleton, then a captain 
in the Navy, presided at the Navy 
Board in 1780-1782, among many 
improvements he introduced was 
a system of keeping ready for each 
ship in ordinary a complete set of 
sails, rigging gear, and stores of 
all kinds. At each dockyard there 
were receptacles in the lofts, where 
this collection of necessary articles 
was stowed, each ship’s by itself. 
The ships’ names were affixed, and 
officers sent to commission a ship 
were supposed to find everything 
to hand which might be required. 
The advantage of this improved 
_ system was shown when the fleet 
of thirty-six sail of the line was 
commissioned in 1792, in conse- 
quence of the rupture with Spain 
on the subject of Nootka Sound. 
Middleton’s arrangements made it 
much easier to fit them out. Men 
being obtained by the press, this 
large fleet was assembled and ready 
for sea in a comparatively short 
time, and recent discoveries of cor- 
respondence between Spain and 
France about that time show that 
peace was preserved because of 
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the rapid assembly of so large a 
fleet. When, fortunately for the 
country, Pitt selected Sir Charles 
Middleton to be First Lord of the 
Admiralty on the resignation of 
Lord Melville in 1803, Lord Bar- 
ham, as he then became, found 
nineteen new seventy-fours just 
launched, and to save time called 
them after the names which were 
affixed to their stores in the rigging- 
lofts. As some of them became 
the fleet which fought at Trafalgar, 
this reason for their names may 
be accepted, 

A useful little volume, compiled 
by Prince Louis of Battenberg, is 
a great addition to naval literature, 
and if the names of the battles 
in which ships bearing the same 
name have been engaged were 
added, as they are in Lean’s use- 
ful Navy List, Prince Louis’s book 
would be still more interesting. 
In this work it may be seen how 
much more attentive foreign na- 
tions are in calling their ships after 
great men and great victories. 
France and Italy, in particular, 
are there shown to be most care- 
ful in naming their battleships 
with this object. We too, now 
that our ships are becoming more 
numerous (though not nearly 
numerous enough), should see that 
each name is so chosen as “to 
encourage the officers and men to 
fight courageously,” and nail vic- 
tory to the mast. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


THE RED CART. 


At so early an hour was my 
trial (in the personal and suffering 
sense) brought to a conclusion, that 
midday was not yet struck when 
my guards delivered me over to 
the authorities at St Pélagie—a 
one-time communauté de filles in 
the faubourg of St Victor, and 
since appropriated ostensibly to 
the incarceration of debtors. My 
arrival, by grace of Fortune, was 
most happily timed ; and, indeed, 
the persistency with which through- 
out the long period of my diffi- 
culties this capricious cowreuse 
amongst goddesses converted for 
my benefit accident into oppor- 
tuneness offered some excuse to 
me for remaining in conceit with 
myself. 

Now I was taken in charge by 
a single turnkey—the others 
being occupied with their dinner 
—and conducted by him to the 
jailer’s room to undergo that 
rapiotage, or stripping for con- 
cealed properties, the general 
abuse of which—especially where 
women were in question—was a 
scandal even in those days of 
shameless brutality. 

As he pushed me into the little 
ill-lighted chamber and closed the 
door hurriedly upon us, I noticed 
that the man’s hands shook, and 
that his face was clammy with a 
leaden perspiration. He made no 
offer to overhaul me ; but, instead, 
he clutched me by the elbow and 
looked in a half-scared, half-tri- 
umphant manner into my face. 

“Pay attention,” he said, in 
a quick, forced whisper. ‘‘Thy 


arrival accommodates itself to 
circumstance — most admirably, 
citizen, it accommodates itself. 
I, that was to expeci, am here 
alone to receive thee. It is far 
better so than that I should be 
driven to visit thee in thy cell.” 

“T foresee a call upon my grati- 
tude,” I said, steadily regarding 
him. “That is at your service, 
citizen jailer, when you shall con- 
descend to enlighten me as to its 
direction.” 

“‘T want none of it,” he replied. 
“It is my own to another that 
procures thee this favour.” 


“What other, and what 
favour ?” 
“As to the first—en bon 


Francais, I will not tell thee. 
For the second—behold it!” 

With the words, he whipt out 
from under his blouse a _ thin, 
strong file, a little vessel of oil, 
and a dab of some blue-coloured 
mastic in paper—and these he 
pressed upon me. 

“Hide them about thy person 
—hide them!” he muttered, in a 
fearful voice ; “and take all that 
I shall say in a breath!” 

He glanced over his shoulder at 
the closed door. He wasa blotched 
and flaccid creature, with the star- 
ing dry hair of the tippler, but 
with very humaneyes. His fingers 
closed upon my arm as if for sup- 

ort to their trembling. 

“Cell thirteen—on the first 
floor,” he said; “that is whither 
I shall convey thee. Ask no 
questions. Hast thou them all 
tight _— Allez-vous en, mon ami! 








1 Copyright, 1897, by Dodd, Mead & Co, in the United States of America. 
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A nod is as good as a wink to a 
blind horse.” 

“« But——” 

* Ah! thou must needs be talk- 
ing! Oement with the putty, 
then, and rub the filings over the 
marks.” 

**T was not born yesterday. It 
is not that I would know.” 

“S-st! At nine by the convent 
clock, be ready to drop silently 
into.the cart that shall pass be- 
neath thy window. Never mind 
what thou hit’st on. A falling 
man does not despise a dung- 
hill.” 

I hesitated, seeking to read this 
patriot’s soul. Was this all a 
snare to clinch my damnation ? 
Pooh! if I had ever fancied Tin- 
ville hunted for the shadow of a 
pretext, this morning’s experience 
should have disabused me of the 
fallacy. 

“Who commissions thee?” I 
said. 

“One to whom I owe a meas- 
ure of gratitude.” 

“ But not 1?” 

“From this time—yes.” 

He pushed at me to go before 
him, 

“At least,” I said, “ acquaint 
me if it is the same that sent the 
letter.” 

“T know nothing of any letter. 
San’ Dieu! I begin to regret my 
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complaisance. This fellow will 
strangle us all with his long 
tongue.” 

‘“‘ Bat, for thyself, my friend?” 

“Oh, nom de Diew! I have 
no fear, if thou wilt be discreet— 
and grateful.” 

“ And this tool—and the rapio- 
tage !” 

“ Listen then! The thief that 
follows a thief finds little by the 
road. We are under no obliga- 
tion to search a prisoner remanded 
from another prison.” 

Impulsively I wrung the hand 
of the dear sententious ; I looked 
into his eyes. 

“The Goddess of Reason dis- 
own thee!” I said. ‘Thou shalt 
never be acolyte to a harlot !—and 
I—if all goes well, I will remem- 
ber. And what is thy name, 
good fellow?” 

“ M. un tel,” said he, and added, 
“ Bah! shall not thy ignorance 
of it be in a measure our safe- 


guard ?” 

“True,” said I. ‘ And take me 
away, then. I cannot get to work 
too soon.” 


He opened the door, peeped out, 
and beckoned me. 

* All is well,” he whispered. 
“The coast is clear.”! 

As he drove me with harsh 
gestures across a yard, a turnkey, 
standing at a door and twirling a 





1 «‘ Nothing would appear to more graphically illustrate the moral influence of 
the ‘Terror’ than that common submission to a force that was rather implied 
than expressed. Now it seems a matter for marvel how a great many thousands 
of capable men, having nothing to hope from the intolerable tyranny that was 
massing them in a number of professed slaughter-houses, should not only have 
attempted no organised retaliation, but should, by unstiffening their necks (in a 
very heroic fashion, be it said) to be the footstools to a few monstrous bullies, 
have tacitly allowed the righteousness of a system that was destroying them to 


go by implication. 


Escapes from durance were, comparatively speaking, rare ; 


resistance to authority scarcely ever carried beyond the personal and peevish 


limit. 


Yet it is a fact that many of the innumerable prisons—of which, from 


my own observation, I may instance St Pélagie—were quite inadequately 
guarded, and generally, indeed, open to any visitor who was prepared to ‘tip’ 
for the privilege of entry.”—Extracted from an unpublished chapter of the 


Count’s Reminiscences. 
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toothpick in his mouth, hailed 
him strenuously. 
“What perquisites, then, com- 
rade?” 
“Bah!” cried my fellow; “I 
have not looked. He is a bone of 
Cabochon’s picking.” 


With what a conflict of emotions 
I set to work—tentatively at first ; 
then, seeing how noiselessly the file 
ran in its oiled groove, with a con- 
centration of vigour—upon the 
bars of my window, it is not 
difficult to imagine. So hard I 
wrought that for hours I scarce 
gave heed to my growling hunger 
or attention to my surroundings. 
As to the latter, indeed, I was by 
this time sensibly inured to the 
conditions of confinement, and 
found little in my cell when I 
came to examine it to distinguish 
it from others I had inhabited. A 
bench, a pitcher, a flattened mess 
of straw ; here and there about the 
stone flags marks as if some frantic 
beast had sought to undermine 
himself a passage to freedom ; here 
and there, engraved with a nail or 
the tooth of a comb on the plaster 
coating of the walls, ciphers, 
initials, passionate appeals to 
heaven or blasphemous indecencies 
unnameable ; in one spot a forlorn 
cry: ‘‘ Liberté, quand cesseras-tu 
@étre un vain mot /” in another, 
in feminine characters, the poor 
little utterance : ‘‘On nous dit que 
nous sortirons demain,” made so 
pathetic by the later supplement 
underscored, ‘“ Vain espoir /” — 
with all these, or their like, was I 
grievously familiar—resigned, not 
hardened to them, I am sure. 

The window at which I stood 
looked across a little-frequented 
passage—the Puit d’Ermite—upon 
a blank wall; and was terminated 
with a pretty broad sill of stone 
that screened my operations from 
casual wayfarers in the street be- 
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low. Once, peering forth as I 
could, with my face pressed to the 
bars, I found myself to be situated 
so indifferent high as that, free of 
the grate, I might drop to the pave- 
ment without incurring risk of 
severer damage than a fractured 
leg or ankle, perhaps. Obviously, 
every point had been considered in 
this trifling matter of my escape. 
By whom? By him that had put 
me that pawn up my sleeve in 
the Palais de Justice? Well, the 
pawn had checked the king, it 
appeared ; and now it must con- 
tent me to continue the game with 
a handkerchief over my eyes, like 
the great M. Philidor. 

By two o'clock, having cut 
through a couple of the bars close 
by their junction with the sill, so 
that a vigorous pull at both would 
open a passage for me large enough 
to squeeze through, I was absorbed 
in the careful process of cementing 
and concealing the evidences of my 
work when I heard a sound behind 
me and twisted myself about with 
a choke of terror. But it was 
my friendly jailer, come with a 
trencher of broken scraps for the 
famished animal in the cage. 

“Corps de Christ!” he 
muttered, his face white and 
scared—‘ but here is an admirable 
precaution! what if I had been 
Fouquier-Tinville himself, then?” 

“You made no noise.” 

“ Par exemple / I can shoot a 
hundredweight of bolts, it seems, 
so as not to wake a weasel. I 
made no noise to deaf ears. But, 
for thyself, monsieur— He that 
would steal corn must be careful 
his sack has no holes in it. And 
now I’ll wager thou’st dusted thy 
glittering filings out into the sun- 
beams, and a sentry, with pistols 
and a long musket, pacing the 
cobbles down there!” 

“ Soyez tranquille/ I have all 
here in my pocket.” 

3A 
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He put down the platter, 
shrugged his shoulders, and came 
on tiptoe to the window. 

‘Well, it is excellent,” he whis- 
pered grudgingly —“‘if only thy 
caution matched thy skill.” 

Then he came close up to me. 

“T have news,” he muttered. 
“All is in preparation. It needs 
only that thou play’st thy part 
silently and surely. A moment’s 
decision and the game is thine.” 

“ But, the sentry, say’st thou?” 

‘“‘ He will be withdrawn. What, 
is it not the eve of the Décadi?? 
To-night, the wine-shops; to-mor- 
row, full suburbs and an empty 
Paris, but for thee the Public Ac- 
cuser with his questions.” 

“And why should he not visit 
me to-day?” 

“Rest assured. He hath a 
double baking to occupy him.” 

A noise sounded in the corridor. 
The man put his finger to his lips, 
pointed significantly at the re- 
maining litter about the sill, stole 
to the door, jangled his keys vi- 
ciously and bellowed at me: “ Thou 
shalt have that or nothing! Saint 
Sacrement, but the dainty bellies 
of these upstarts!”— and off he 
went, slamming the door after him, 
and grumbling till he was out of 
hearing. 

‘Excellent nameless one!” I 
cried to myself; and so, having 
most scrupulously removed every 
trace of my work, I fell, while at- 
tacking with appetite the meal left 
for me, into a sort of luminous 
meditation upon the alluring pros- 
pect half opened out to my vision. 

** And whence, in the name of 
God,” I marvelled, “issues this un- 
known influence that thus exerts 
itself on my behalf; and by what 
process of gratitude can my jailer, 
in these days of a general repudia- 
tion of obligations, have attached 
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himself to a cause that, on the face 
of it, seems a purely quixotic one?” 

Then, “Oh, merciful Heaven!” I 
thought, “‘can it be possible that 
set in the far haze of a narrow 
vista of hope, an image—to whose 
wistful absorption into the Para- 
dise of dreams I have sought to 
discipline myself—yet yearns to 
and beckons me from the stand- 
point of its own material sweetness ? 
I see the smile on its mouth, the 
lift of its arms; I hear the little 
cry of welcome wafted tome. My 
God, the cry!” 

All in an instant some shock of 
association seemed to stun my 
brain. The cry—the single cry 
that had issued upon my condem- 
nation in the hall of Justice! Had 
it not been the very echo of that I 
had once heard uttered by a poor 
swineherd fallen into the hands of 
savages ! 

I got to my feet in agitation. 
Now, suddenly it was borne to me 
that from the moment of issue of 
that little incisive wail a formless 
wonder had been germinating in 
my soul, Carinne present at my 
trial !—no, no, it was impossible— 
unless 

“Citizen, the patriots in this 
corridor send thee greeting.” 

I started as if a bullet had flown 
past my ear. The voice seemed to 
come from the next cell. I swept 
the cobwebs from my forehead. 

“A thousand thanks!” I cried. 

“ They have dreamt that the ass 
cursed the thorough - bred for the 
niceness of his palate,” went on 
the voice, “‘and most heartily they 
commiserate thee.” 

There followed a faint receding 
sound like laughter and the clap- 
ping of hands. I had no idea 
what to say; but the voice relieved 
me of the embarrassment. 

“May I ask the citizen’s name?” 
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“T am the Comte dela Muette.” 

“ Allons donc/”—and the in- 
formation, it seemed, was passed 
from cell to cell. 

‘“‘Monsieur,” then came the voice, 
** we of the Community of the Ere- 
mites of St Pélagie offer thee our 
most sympathetic welcome, and in- 
vite thee to enrol thyself a mem- 
ber of our Society. Permit me, 
the President, by name Marino, to 
have the honour of proposing thee 
for election.” 

** By all means. And what ex- 
cludes, Monsieur le Président ?” 

“ Dune haleine (I mention it 
to monsieur as a matter of form), 
to have been a false witness or a 
forger of assignats.” 

“Then am I eligible.” 

“Surely, monsieur. How could 
one conceive it otherwise! And 
it remains only to ask—again as a 
matter of form —thy profession, 
thy abode, and the cause of thy 
arrest.” 

“Very well. My profession is 
one of attachment to a beautiful 
lady ; I live, I dare to believe, in 
her heart; and, for my arrest, it 
was because, in these days of 
equality, I sought to remain 
master of myself.” 

My answer was passed down 
the line. It elicited, I have the 
gratification to confess, a full 
measure of applause. 

“T have the honour to inform 
M. le Comte,” said the President, 
“that he is duly elected to the 
privileges of the Society. I send 
him a fraternal embrace.” 

My inclination jumped with the 
humour of the thing. It was thus 
that these unfortunates, condemned 
to solitary confinement, had con- 
ceived a method of relieving the 
deadly tedium of their lot. Thus 
they passed to one another straws 
of information gleaned from turn- 
keys or from prisoners newly ar- 
rived. And in order to the con- 
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fusion of any guard that might 
overhear them, they studied, in 
their inter -communications, to 
speak figuratively, to convey a 
fact through a fable, or, at the 
least, to refer their statements to 
dreams that they had dreamt. At 
the same time they formed a Soc- 
iety rigidly exclusive. Admitted 
rascals, imprisoned in the corridor, 
they would by no means conde- 
scend to notice. I had an example 
of this once during the afternoon, 
when the whole place echoed with 
phantom merriment over a jest 
uttered by a member. 

“M. le Comte!” cried a voice 
from the opposite row: “I could 
tell thee a better tale than that.” 

Before the speaker could follow 
up his words, the President ham- 
mered at my wall. 

“‘T beseech thee do not answer 
the fellow,” he said. “It is a 
rogue that was suborned in the 
most pitiful case of the St Am- 
aranthe,” 

‘Monsieur, monsieur!” ex- 
claimed the accused ; “it is a slan- 
der and a lie. And how wouldst 
thou pick thy words with thy 
shoulder bubbling and _ hissing 
under the branding-iron ?” 

“ As I would pick nettles,” I 
said. 

‘‘T beseech thee!” cried again 
my neighbour the President, in a 
warning voice, “this man can 
boast no claim to thy attention.” 

The poor rascal cried out: “ It 
is inhuman! I perish for a word 
of sympathy !” 

I would have given it him; but 
his protests were laughed into sil- 
ence. He yelled in furious retort. 
His rage was over-crowed, and 
drifted into sullenness. 

“T dreamt I belaboured a drum,” 
said the President, “and it burst 
under my hands.” 


" Truly I did not regret the dis- 
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traction this whimsical Society 
afforded me. Left to myself, the 
fever of my mind would have 
corroded my very reason, I think. 
To have been condemned to face 
those hours of tension indescrib- 
able, with no company but that 
of my own thoughts, would have 
proved such an ordeal as, I felt, 
would have gone far to render me 
nerveless at the critical moment. 
So, responding to the dig of cir- 
cumstance in my ribs, I abandoned 
myself to frolic, and almost, in the 
end, lapsed into the other extreme 
of hysteria. 

But, about five o’clock, closing 
in from the far end of the corri- 
dor, a swift ominous silence suc- 
ceeded the jangle; and I was 
immediately aware of heavy foot- 
steps treading the cemented floor 
of the passage, and, following upon 
these, the harsh snap of locks and 
the rumbling of a deep voice— 

“Follow me, De la Chatiére.” 

The words were the signal for 
a shrilling chorus of sounds— 
whoops, cat-calls, verberant ren- 
derings of a whole farmyard of 
demoniac animals. 

“ Miau, miau, Emile! Thou art 
caught in thine own springe !” 

“They will ask thee one of thy 
nine lives, Emile!” 

“ Ah—bah! if he pleads as he 
reasons, upside-down, they will 
only cut off his feet.” 

“Plead thy poor sick virtue, 
Emile !” 

“No, no! that were one coup 
de téte that shall procure him 
another.” 

‘*What need to lie when the 
truth will serve! Plead thy lost 
virtue, Emile, and the jury will 
love thee,” 

“* Taisez-vous, donc!” roared a 
jailer. He was answered by a 
shriek of laughter. In the midst 
of the noise I heard the door of 
my neighbouring cell flung open 
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and Marino summoned forth. As 
the party retreated: “ M. le Prési- 
dent, M. le Président !” shouted a 
voice—‘‘ Art thou going without 
a word? But do not, I beseech 
thee, in the pride of thy promo- 
tion neglect to nominate thy 
successor !” 

“ Lamarelle, then,” answered the 
poor fellow, in a voice that he tried 
vainly to control. 

He was led away. The babble 
boiled over and simmered down. 
In a very few moments a tense 
quiet had succeeded the uproar. 
This—due partly to the reaction 
from excitement, partly to the 
fact that jailers were loitering 
at hand—wrought in me presently 
a mood of overbearing depression. 
I durst give no rein to my hopes 
or to my apprehensions, lest, get- 
ting the bit between their teeth, 
they should fairly run away with 
my reason. The prospect of an- 
other four hours of this mindless 
inaction — hours of which every 
second seemed to be marked off 
by the tick of a nerve—was a 
deplorable one, indeed. 

I tramped ceaselessly to and fro 
in my cage, humming to myself 
and assuming the habit of a philo- 
sophy that fitted me about as well 
as Danton’s breeches would have 
done. I grimaced to my own 
reflections like a coquette to her 
mirror. I suffered from my af- 
fectation of self-containment as 
severely as though I were a tight- 
laced femme & la mode weeping to 
hear a tale of pity. The convent 
clock, moving somewhere with a 
thunderous click as if it were 
the very doyen of death-watches, 
chimed the dusk upon me in 
reluctant quarters. Ghostly ema- 
nations seemed to rise from the 
stones of my cell, sorrowful shapes 
of the lost and the hopeless to 
lean sobbing in its corners. Some- 
times I could have fancied I heard 
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a thin scratching on the walls 
about me, as if the returned 
spectres of despair were blindly 
tracing with a finger the characters 
they had themselves engraved 
thereon ; sometimes, as I wheeled 
to view of the dull square of the 
window, a formless shadow, set 
against it, would appear to drop 
hurriedly and fold upon itself like 
a bat. By the time, at last, that, 
despite my resolves, I was worked 
up to a state of agitation quite 
pitiful, some little relief of dis- 
traction was afforded me by the 
entrance into my cell of a stranger 
turnkey, with some coarse food on 
a plate in his one hand, and, in 
the other, a great can of water, 
from which he replenished my 
pitcher. During the half minute 
he was with me a shag beast of a 
dog kept guard at the door. 

“ Fall to, then,” growled the man; 
‘if thou hast the stomach for any- 
thing less dainty than fat pullets 
and butter.” 

In effect, I had none for any- 
thing ; yet I thought it the sen- 
sible policy to take up the plate, 
when the fellow was withdrawn, 
and munch away the drawling 
minutes lest I should spend them 
in eating out my heart. 

Other than this rascal no soul 
came near me, I had had, it 
seemed, my full warning —my 
complete instructions, Yet, lack- 
ing reassurance during this long 
trial of suspense, I came to feel as 
if all affecting my escape must be 
a chimera—a fancy bred of the 
delirium that precedes death. 

Well, as my friendly hwissier 
might have said, Time flies, how- 
ever strong the head-wind ; and at 
length the quarters clanged them- 
selves into that one of them that 
was the prelude to my most mo- 
mentous adventure. And imme- 
diately thereon (God absolve me 
for the inconsistency!) a frantic 
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revulsion of feeling set in, so that 
I would have given all but my 
chance of escape to postpone the 
act of its indefinite hours. Now 
I heard the throb of the seconds 
with a terror that was like an 
acute accent to my agony of sus- 
pense. It grew—it waxed mon- 
strous and intolerable. I must 
lose myself in some physical exer- 
tion if I would preserve my 
reason. 

Suddenly a nightmare thought 
faced me. What if, when the 
time came, the cut bars should 
remain stubborn to my efforts to 
bend them! What if I had 
neglected to completely sever 
either or both, and that, while I 
madly wrought to remedy my 
error, the moment should pass 
and with it the means to my 
deliverance ! 

Sweating, panting, in a new 
reaction to the frenzy for liberty, 
I sprang to the window, gripped 
the bars, and, with all my force, 
dragged them towards me. They 
parted at the cuts and yielded 
readily. A sideway push to each, 
and there would freedom gape at 
me. 

In the very instant of settling 
my shoulder to the charge, I was 
aware of a sound at my cell door 
—the cautious groping of wards 
inalock. With asuppressed gasp 
I came round, with my back to the 
tell-tale grating, and stood like a 
discovered murderer. 

A lance of dull light split the 
blackness perpendicularly. 

‘Open again when I tap,” said 
a little voice—that cracked like 
thunder in my brain, neverthe- 
less,—and the light closed upon 
itself, 

God of all irony !— the little 
voice—the little dulcet undertone 
that had cried patte-pelu upon me 
in the hall of Justice! So the 
turnkey had miscalculated or had 
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been misinformed, and M. |’Ac- 
cusateur Public would not post- 
pone the verbal satisfaction of his 
cupidity to the Décadi. Le limier 
rencontrait ; I was bayed into a 
corner, and my wit must measure 
itself against a double row of 
teeth. 

For an instant a mad resent- 
ment against Fate for the infernal 
wantonness of its cruelty blazed 
up in my breast, so that I could 
scarce restrain myself from bound- 
ing upon my enemy with yells of 
fury. Then reason—set, contained 
and determined—was restored to 
me, and I stood taut as a bow- 
string and as vicious. 

A moment or two passed in 
silence. I could make out a dusky 
undefined heap by the door. ‘In 
the dark all cats are grey.” 

At length : “Who is there?” I 
said quietly. 

The figure advanced a pace or 
two. 

“Speak small, my friend,” it 
said, “as if thou wert the very 
voice of conscience,” 

This time there was no doubt. 
I ground my teeth as I answered : 
“Of thy conscience, monsieur ? 
Then should I thunder in thy ears 
like a bursting shell.” 

“ What is this!” said he, taking 
a backward step. 

On my honour I could not have 
told him. I felt only to myself 
that if this man baulked me of my 
liberty I should kill him with my 
hands. But doubtless indignation 
was my bad counsellor. 

“How!” he muttered, with a 
menacing devil in his voice. 
** Does the fool know me?” 

I broke into wicked laughter. 

“Hear the unconscious humor- 
ist !” I cried—and the cry seemed 
to reel in my throat; for on the 
instant, dull and fateful, clanged 
the first note of the hour. 

Now God knows what had 
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urged me to this insanity of de- 
fiance, when it was obvious that 
my best hope lay in throwing 
a sop of lies to my Oecerberus. 
God knows, I say; and to Him 
I leave the explanation. Yet, 
having fallen upon this course, I 
can assert that not once during 
the day had I felt in such good 
savour with myself, 

He came forward again with a 
raging malediction. 

“Thy pledge!” he hissed ; “ the 
paper—the treasure! God’s name! 
dost thou know who it is thou 
triflest with?” 

I heard the rumble of wheels 
over the stones down below. My 
very soul seemed to rock as if it 
were launched on waves of air. 
The wheels stopped. 

“Listen,” I said, in a last 
desperation. “It was a ruse, a 
lie to gain time. I know of no 
treasure, nor, if I did, would I 
acquaint thee of its hiding-place.” 

A terrible silence succeeded. I 
stood with clinched hands. Had 
I heard the cart move away again 
I should have thrown myself upon 
this demon and sought to strangle 
him. Then, “Oh, my God! oh, 
my God!” he said twice, in a 
dreadful strained voice, and that 
was all, 

Suddenly he made a swift move- 
ment towards me. I stood rigid, 
still with my back to the damning 
grate; but, come within a foot of 
me, he as suddenly wheeled and 
went to the door. 

‘Open, Gamache,” he whispered, 
like a man winded, and tapped on 
the oak: “open—I have some- 
thing to say to thee.” 

In another moment I was alone. 
I turned, and, in a frenzy of haste, 
drove the bars right and left with 
all my force. Like a veritable 
ape of destiny I leapt to the sill 
and looked down. A white face 
stared up at me, The owner of 
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it was already in the act of gather- 
ing his reins together. I heard a 
soft tremulous owf / issue from his 
lips, and on the breath of it I 
dropped and alighted with a thud 
upon something that squelched be- 
neath my weight. As I got to my 
knees, he on the driving-board was 
already whipping his horses to a 
canter. 

“Quick, quick!” he said. “Come 
up and sit here beside me.” 

I managed to do so, though the 
cargo we carried gave perilous 
foothold. 

Then at once I turned and re- 
garded my preserver. 

“Saints in heaven!” I whis- 
pered, ‘‘Crépin !” 


He was a very sans-culotte, and 
his face and eyebrows were dark- 
ened. But I knew him. 

“Well,” he said; “I am no 
rogue of a Talma to act a part. 
But what, in God’s name, delayed 
thee?” 

* Fouquier-Tinville.” 

His jaw dropped at me. 

“Si fait vraiment,” I said, and 
gave him the facts. 

He shivered as I spoke. The 
instant I was done, “‘Get under 
the canvas !” said he, in a terrible 
voice. ‘There will be hue-and- 
cry, and if I am followed, we are 
both lost. Get under the canvas, 
and endure what thou canst not 
cure!” 


My God! the frightfulness of 
that journey! of the company I 
lay with! We drove, as I gathered, 
by the less-frequented streets, and 
reached the barrier of St Jacques 
by way of the Rue de Biron. 
Here, for the first time, we were 
stopped. 

“Halte la!” bawled a tipsy 
voice. “What goods to declare, 
friend 1” 


“Content thyself,” I heard 
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Orépin answer. ‘“‘They bear the 
Government mark.” 

“ How, then, carrier?” 

‘Peep under the cart-tail, and 
thou shalt see.” 

The gendarme lifted a corner of 
the canvas with his sword-point. 
A wedge of light entered, and 
amazed my panic-stricken eyes. 

“Il est bon la/” chuckled the 
fellow, and withdrew his sword. 
He had noticed nothing of me; 
but, as we whipped to a start, he 
made a playful cut at the canvas 
with his weapon. The blade 
touched my thigh, inflicting a 
slight flesh-wound, and I could 
not forbear a spasmodic jerk of 
pain. At this he cried out, “Hola 
hé! here is a dead frog that 
kicks!” and came scuttling after 
us. Now I gave myself up for 
lost ; but at the moment a frolic- 
some comrade hooked the runner’s 
ankle with a stick, and brought 
the man heavily to the ground. 
There followed a shout; a curse of 
fury, and—Fortune, it appeared, 
had again intervened on my be- 
half. 

Silence succeeded, for all but 
the long monotonous jolting and 
pitching over savage ground. At 
length Crépin pulled up his horses, 
and, leaning back from his seat, 
tossed open a flap of the canvas. 

“Come, then,” he said in a queer 
voice. ‘We have won clear by 
the grace of Heaven.” 

I wallowed, faint and nauseated, 
from my horrible refuge. Sick, 
and in pain of mind and body, I 
crept to a seat beside my com- 
panion. We were on a dark and 
desolate waste. A little moon lay 
low in the sky. Behind us the 
enceinte of the city twinkled with 
goblin lights. 

“And these?” I said, weakly, 
signifying our dreadful load. 
“Whither dost thou carry them, 
Crépin ?” 
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‘Whither I carry thee, Monsieur 
le Oomte—to the quarries under 
the Plain of Mont Rouge.” 

“To unconsecrated ground ?” 

“ What would you? The yards 
are glutted. The Madeleine bulges 
like a pie-crust. At last by force 
of necessity we consecrate this, 
the natural cemetery of the city, 
dug by itself, to the city’s patron 
saint, La Guillotine.” 


“Tell me, my preserver and, as 
God shall quit thee, also my friend 
—you received my letter?” 

“ Else, why art thou here?” 

“But, thou hast done me an 
incalculable wrong !” 

“ And an incalculable benefit. 
Oh, monsieur, do I not atone?” 

“To me, yes.” 

“Let that pass, then. But, 
even there, I would not have thee 
underrate my service. Have I 
not, to save thee, annihilated time; 
called in a debt of gratitude that 

-I kept in reversion for my own 
needs; suborned the very hang- 
man’s carter that I might help 
thee in thy extremity?” 

** And all this is due to thee?” 

‘“* Assuredly—and for what rea- 
son? Because, in total ignorance 
of thy claim to it, I took a fancy 
to a sweet face. Now I think you 
will acknowledge, M. le Comte, 
that the Revolution, for all its ex- 
cesses, is capable of producing a 
gentleman of honour who knows 
how to make reparation.” 

“Truly, this is no small thing 
that you have done.” 

“Truly I think thou might’st 
apply superlatives to it, without 
extravagance. To outwit and 
baulk the Public Accuser — the 

cat-fish of the Committee of Safety 
—Dame! is there a hole in all 
Paris too small to admit his ten- 
tacles? But I tell thee, monsieur, 
I am already in the prison of my 
own holy namesake.” 
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“JT would kiss thy hands, 
but——” 
‘“ What now?” 
“My letter referred to other 
than myself.” 


He turned and, I thought, looked 
at me oddly. 

“In these days, what safer re- 
fuge for a woman than prison,” he 
said, “ provided she hath a friend 
at Court? Understand, monsieur, 
I have found Mademoiselle de 
Lage respectable lodgings, that is 
all.” 

“Where you hold her as Love- 
lace held the estimable Clarisse. 
Crépin, I cannot accept my life 
on these terms.” 

The words jerked on my lips 
as the waggon was brought to a 
stand with a suddenness that made 
the harness rattle. A tall figure, 
that seemed to have sprung out 
of the earth, stood at the horses’ 
heads. 

“‘Gusman,” said my companion 
quietly ; ‘‘this is Citizen Thibaut, 
whom you are to conduct to the 
secret lodging. Hurry, then, 
Thibaut.” 

I got with some difficulty to the 
ground. 

“ And you?” said I, 

“T go yet a mile to deliver 
my goods. We will discuss this 
matter further, bien entendu, on 
my return.” 

He flogged his cattle to an 
immediate canter, leaving me m 
all bewilderment alone with the 
stranger. On every side about 
us, it seemed, stretched a melan- 
choly waste —a natural grave- 
yard sown with uncouth slabs of 
stone. The wind swayed the 
grasses, as if they were foam on 
black water; the tide of night 
murmured in innumerable gulfs 
of darkness. 

“Come, then!” muttered the 
figure, and seized my hand. 

We walked twenty cautious 


’ 
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paces. I felt the clutch of 
brambles at my clothes. Sud- 
denly he put his arm about me, 
and, as we moved, forcibly bent 
down my head and shoulders. At 
once I was conscious of a confined 
atmosphere—damp, earthy, inde- 
scribable. It thickened — grew 
closer and infinitely closer as we 
advanced. 

Now I could walk upright ; but 
my left shoulder rasped ever 
against solid rock. The blackness 
of utter negation was terrible; 
the cabined air an oppression that 
one almost felt it possible to lift 
from one’s head like an iron morion. 
For miles, I could have fancied, 
we thridded this infernal tunnel 
before the least little blur of light 
spread itself like salve on my ach- 
ing vision. 

Then suddenly, like a midnight 
glowworn, the blur revealed itself, 


during the Reign of Terror. 
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a fair luminous anther of fire in 
a nest of rays—and was a taper 
burning on the wall of a narrow 
chamber or excavation set in the 
heart of the bed-stone. 

“ Voila ton ressui/” exclaimed 
my sardonic guide; and, without 
another word, he turned and left 
me. 

I stood a moment confounded ; 
then, with a shrug of my shoulders, 
walked into the little cellar and 
paused again in astonishment. 
From a stone ledge, on which it 
had been lying, it seemed, pros- 
trate, a figure lifted itself and, 
standing with its back to me, 
swept the long hair from its eyes. 

I stared, I choked, I held out 
my arms as if in supplication, 

* Mon Dieu, mon Diew!” I 
cried—“if it is not Oarinne, let 
me die!” 

BERNARD CaPES. 
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SIR CHARLES MURRAY. 


THE present year has been 
unusually prolific in all sorts 
of memoirs and autobiographies. 
There have been the ‘ Memoirs of 
a Highland Lady,’ which we dis- 
cussed last month, and to which 
a permanent value will undoubt- 
edly attach for their wonderfully 
vivid pictures of Edinburgh society 
in the firat quarter of the century. 
Then, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, in a 
second instalment of extracts from 
his journal, has amused the world 
with many tolerable stories, and 
grieved it with a few intolerable 
conundrums. In ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’ Professor Max Miiller has 
conclusively demonstrated that 
neither profound learning nor the 
solar theory of myths need neces- 
sarily blunt a naturally healthy 
appetite for commerce with the 
great ;1 while Mr Joseph Arch has 
been graciously pleased to exhibit 
his matchless self-complacency by 
patronising the memory of his 
first wife, and his sturdy inde- 
pendence by swallowing with un- 
affected gusto the patronage of a 
versatile and indefatigable orna- 
ment of the aristocracy. Weown 
to having read each and all of 
these works with decided interest, 
and indeed consider it pure affecta- 
tion to sniff at the chronicle of a 
life spent in any sphere of activity. 
The chronicle, of course, must be 
kept within due bounds, and 
must be, consciously or not, 
candid. There are plenty of 
awful warnings—books which the 


prosiness or the vanity of some 
fifth-rate personage has blown out 
into alarming proportions. But 
that the public has still a weak- 
ness for biographical work of the 
better kind may safely be inferred 
from an inspection of the pub- 
lishers’ ‘‘ announcements.” 

Be that as it may, we question 
if (putting “ full-dress” biography 
out of the question) the reader is 
likely to hit in the immediate 
future upon a more delightful 
volume than the account of the 
late Sir Charles Murray’s career 
which lies before us.2 The only 
fault we can find in it is, that it 
sometimes seems to whet, rather 
than to appease, an excusable 
curiosity. From the position 
which he occupied at Court during 
the earliest, and therefore not the 
least critical, years of the present 
reign (to say nothing of his ex- 
perience in the diplomacy of three 
continents), Sir Oharles must have 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
for acquiring information. But 
of what he thus acquired little 
was committed to paper. Despite 
the importunity of friends, his 
attempts at autobiography were 
spasmodic and brief; and he ap- 
parently found, like most of us, 
that to begin a diary is a good 
deal easier than to continue it. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell makes no 
secret of these difficulties in his 
path, and sorrowfully admits that 
he had no personal acquaintance 
with Sir Oharles. For all that, 





1 We forget at this moment if Mr Miiller has recorded his experience of the 


late Henry George, the American “ economist,” in the capacity of a guest. 


certainly ought to. 


2 The Honourable Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B.: A Memoir. 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


& Sons, 1898, 
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he has made an excellent job of 
it: sympathetic, judicious, well- 
ordered, well- proportioned, and 
stamped with a thorough know- 
ledge of the politics and the poli- 
ticians of the Victorian era. We 
need not, however, expatiate in 
praise of the biographer’s capa- 
bilities: his spurs were won long 
ago. 


Charles Augustus Murray was 
born on the 22nd November 1806. 
He came of that branch of the 
illustrious house of Murray of 
which a scion has recently dis- 
tinguished himself both with 
sword and pen; and his mother 
was a daughter of Archibald, 
ninth Duke of Hamilton. Lord 
Fincastle and his wife (for at the 
time of Charles’s birth his father 
had not yet succeeded to the title) 
lived chiefly at Glen Finart in 
Argyllshire, though the London 
season, not yet, as Sir Herbert 
reminds us, postponed to the 
choicest months of summer, wit- 
nessed their transportation to a 
house in Lower Berkeley Street. 
Glen Finart was very far indeed 
from being accessible in the early 
years of the century. Those who 
have revelled in Miss Ferrier’s 
pungent description of Lady 
Juliana Douglas’s visit to Glen- 
fern may have been tempted to 
think it exaggerated ; but the fol- 
lowing sketch, from Sir Charles’s 
pen, throws into striking relief the 
superior degree of civilisation which 
prevailed in his own family :— 


“T remember very well a visit we 
had from an old Highland laird named 
Fletcher of Bearnish, who lived about 
fourteen or fifteen miles over the hills 
between us and Inverary. His man- 
ners were very primitively rough, and 
his stock of English was very scant. 
He paid a morning visit, and the 
drawing-room door was thrown open 
just as my mother was in the middle 
of a piece that she was playing on 
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the harp. Of course she got off the 
stool on which she was playing to 
come and meet him, but, in a very 
uncouth way, he led her back to- 
wards the harp, intimating that she 
should go on with what she was 
doing. As a matter of course, he 
had never seen a harp before, and, 
after she had played a few bars, he 
put his hand upon her wrist, and, 
drawing it away, said, ‘Thank ye, 
my lady, I only wished to hear what 
kind o’ noise she made.’ Lunch hav- 
ing been announced, of course he was 
invited to go into the dining-room, 
and he looked, with some surprise, at 
the display of fruit on the table. We 
had no hothouse fruit at the glen, 
but a supply was sent every fortnight 
from Dunmore Park, where my father 
had no house, but an excellent garden. 
After he had despatched the solids, 
he pointed to a dish on which there 
were three or four very fine peaches, 
and he said, ‘ What kind of an apple 
is yon?’ So my mother told him that 
we called it a peach, and he said, ‘ Well, 
T’ll just tak yen to taste.’ He accord- 
ingly took a peach and stuck half of 
it into his mouth, and bit hard into it. 
The juice ran out of the sides of his 
mouth, and he said, ‘ Oh, it’s a gran’ 
apple ; but siccan a pip as it’s got !’” 


That the Lowlands were scarcely 
more advanced than the High- 
lands is attested by this singular 
anecdote :— 


“Tn the earlier part of this century 
the article which we call the ‘dessert - 
spoon’ was not known in Scotland: 
the two houses in which it was first 
introduced were Hamilton and Dal- 
keith. Before that, there was no 
spoon known between the tablespoon 
and the teaspoon. Bearing this in 
mind, we proceed to the following 
incident. A rough count uire, 
dining for the first time at Hamilton, 
had been served in the second course 
with a sweet dish containing cream 
or jelly, and with it the servant hand- 
ed him a dessert-spoon. The laird 
turned it round and round in his 
great fist and said to the servant— 

“¢ What do you gie me this for, ye 
d——d fule? Do ye think ma mooth 
has got any smaller since a lappit up 
my soup ?’” 
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But the contrast in point of re- 
finement between the territorial 
magnates of the first order and 
the rank-and-file of the landed 
gentry was never so marked at 
any period in the social history of 
Scotland as in Charles Murray’s 
boyhood and youth. The irre- 
sistible pressure of English ideas 
had not yet made itself felt 
beyond the topmost stratum of 
society. 

Charles was sent to Eton in 
1815. He there attained con- 
siderable proficiency in those 
classical studies which formed 
then the sole—as they should 
ever form the principal—subject 
of instruction at our public 
schools. His Latin verse, of 
which Sir Herbert gives a speci- 
men, was correct and even elegant ; 
and his reading both at Eton and 
afterwards at Oxford was tolerably 
extensive, or at any rate his 
memory was a good one. During 
his American travels in after- 
years, this scene would recall a 
passage from the Agamemnon or 
the Ion, that incident a couplet 
from Juvenal or a poem of Catullus. 
We daresay his learning was not 
very profound. He contented 
himself at Oxford with a pass, 
justly, perhaps, esteeming it better 
than a proffered fourth class. But 
at all events he acquired at school 
that relish of good literature and 
that scrupulous delicacy of taste 
which no amount of pottering in a 
laboratory, or dabbling in modern 
languages, can possibly impart. 
It is proper also to remark that 
Sir Charles partook in avery high 
degree of the enthusiastic devotion 
to their school which is character- 
istic of all Etonians. 

Charles spent some part of his 
holidays in Edinburgh, where he 
seems at one time to have mixed 
in society, though his notes on the 
subject are, as usual, of the scanti- 
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est. One good anecdote he tells 
of Lord Eldon when on a visit to 
Dalmeny. Some one at table an- 
nounced his intention of visiting 
the Continent in order to add to 
his collection of paintings, and 
asked Lord Eldon’s advice as to 
where he should make a beginning. 
“You had better go te Dussel- 
dorf,” was the reply. ‘ Why 
Dusseldorf?” ‘I think,” retorted 
the Chancellor, “you might find 
something good there, as our friend 
Dundas [a gentleman who had re- 
cently exhibited a collection of 
pictures bought by him in Ger- 
many] went there last year and 
bought all the d——d trash in the 
place.” One note by Sir Charles 
about Edinburgh has escaped Sir 
Herbert’s attention. In his ‘ Trav- 
els’ he denounces the badness of 
the waltzing elsewhere than in the 
best society in London, and he is 
careful not to except Edinburgh 
from the sweeping condemnation. 
We believe that on this point he 
is at variance with the majority 
of connoisseurs, and that the Scot- 
tish capital, whatever its other 
shortcomings, real or imaginary, 
has always enjoyed a very high 
reputation for the excellence of 
its dancing. 

A still larger slice of his holi- 
days was passed at Hamilton or 
in Arran, for Charles seems to 
have been a favourite of his uncle’s. 
In the island he was able to in- 
dulge and to direct that propen- 
sity for sport—that unerring in- 
stinct for the chase—which came 
out so strikingly in his adventures 
west of the Missouri, At the 
Palace he had the opportunity of 
meeting most people worth know- 
ing—Walter Scott among them. 
In later years he happened one 
night to be dining at the “ Rag,” 
when his next neighbour inquired, 
“Who is that man opposite with 
an extraordinarily stupid face?” 
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“That,” he was able to reply, 
‘happens to be Sir Walter Scott.” 
Among all the guests at Hamilton, 
robably none was more remark- 
able than the Duchess’s father, 
William Beckford. Here is Sir 
Charles’s description of an im- 
promptu duet performed on the 
piano by ‘“Vathek” and his 
daughter :— 


“T remember on one occasion an 
article had lately appeared in one of 
the magazines describing the nature 
of the sovereign succession in Thibet, 
and how the spirit of the dying ruler 
was supposed to pass into the body 
of his successor. Beckford, taking 
the bass and sitting beside his daugh- 
ter at the piano, said in French (which 
he always spoke to her), ‘ Now, Susan, 
we'll suppose that the Grand Lama is 
just dead, and that his spirit has 
passed into the body of a little child. 
Now we'll have the scene.’ A re- 
markable performance ensued. There 
they sat at the piano together, the 
father and the still beautiful daughter, 
whose face, like her soul, was all 
music, he making the most grotesque 
faces in the world, as he suggested in 
a single word the successive changes 
of his piece—she playing the tenor 
and he the accompaniment on the 
bass notes of the instrument. First 
was a solemn dirge for the death of 
the old lama—then a march intended 
to describe the procession of grave 
senators and sages to the assembly 
where the successor to the deceased 
_ prince was to be proclaimed—then a 
solemn strain describing the discus- 
sions and divinations of the assembly 
—then a grand chorus announcing the 
result and the proclamation of the 
infant successor. All this was im- 
provised without any other guide 
than an occasional glance at one an- 
other, while their duet, expressive of 
a whole series of incidents, continued 
without a hitch. Presently Beckford, 
breaking off, remarked to his daugh- 
ter, ‘A présent, i toi!’ Upon which, 


after a solemn pause, she began a 
soft solo in the treble, which she 
presently accompanied with her voice, 
singing, ‘Le Grand Lama vient de 
dire ta-ta !’” 
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From Eton Charles Murray pro- 
ceeded to a private ‘‘coach,” and 
thence to Oriel, where Newman 
was his tutor. It is interesting 
to see the not very flattering 
opinion formed of that great man 
by the average undergraduate of 
the early twenties :— 


“He never inspired me, or my 
fellow-undergraduates, with any in- 
terest, much less respect: on the 
contrary, we disliked, or rather dis- 
trusted, him. He walked with his 
head bent, abstracted, but every now 
and then looking out of the corners 
of his eyes quickly, as though sus- 
picious. He had no influence then : 
it was only when he became vicar 
of St Mary’s that the long dormant 
power asserted itself, and his sermons 
attracted hundreds. At lecture he 
was quiet, and what I should call 
sheepish ; stuck to the text, and 
never diverged into contemporary 
history or made the lecture interest- 
ing. He always struck me as the 
most pusillanimous of men—wanting 
in the knowledge of human nature ; 
and I am always surprised, and in- 
deed never can understand, how it 
was he became such a great man. I 
never heard him preach.” 


Murray’s life at Oxford was un- 
eventful, and closed agreeably with 
his election to a fellowship at All 
Souls. All Souls fellowships now- 
adays seldom find their way to 
passmen. He then seems to have 
thought seriously of the bar as a 
career. Such is the fair inference 
from a long and highly character- 
istic letter of good advice addressed 
by Brougham to Lady Dunmore. 
But the bar was abandoned, and 
for several years he was content to 
lead the life of a man of leisure, if 
not of pleasure. Blessed with 
good looks, a fine physique, and 
great charm of manner, he prob- 
ably enjoyed himself thoroughly, 
though subsequently he regretted 
those hours of idleness. He tra- 
velled in Germany, and paid the 
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orthodox visit to Goethe. He also 
made two unsuccessful attempts to 
enter Parliament in the Whig 
interest. A third, final, and 
equally vain effort was made in 
1837. Summoned to contest Lan- 
arkshire, he left Lichfield, which 
by careful nursing he had made a 
safe seat for his party, and entered 
upon a stubborn contest in the 
Scottish county, to be beaten in 
the long-run by a majority of one. 
His views were always of the Whig 
complexion, and he shared to some 
extent Greville’s cool assumption 
that office was made for the Whigs 
and the Whigs for office. But he 
was fair-minded enough to revolt 
at the shameless partisanship of 
Macaulay’s History, and his judg- 
ments of contemporary politicians 
were temperate and shrewd.! It 
is refreshing to read his caustic re- 
marks on the virtuous indignation 
of the Opposition leaders when Sir 
James Graham, the Home Secre- 
tary, doing “ what they well know 
has been done by every one holding 
office for the last century,” opened 
the letters of ‘one Mazzini, a lead- 
ing emissary of the movement party 
in Austrian Italy.” Perhaps, after 
all, his political views were not very 
different from those of his friend 
Sir Charles Vaughan, who wrote : 
“T am a Whig in the company of 
Conservatives, and a Conservative 
in the society of Whigs, in all cases, 
all times, and all occasions detest- 
ingthe Radicals.” Itisunnecessary 
to say that in recent years he was a 
Unionist ; and it is certain that 
among the present Opposition he 
would have felt about as much in 
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his element as a dolphin in a sentry- 
box. 

In April 1834, Murray em- 
barked upon the tour in America 
which proved to be so important 
an episode in his life. We need 
not follow its details with minute- 
ness. The voyage itself—under- 
taken in a sailing vessel of some 
530 tons burthen— was danger- 
ous and protracted. Once safely 
landed in the States, he saw all 
that was to be seen. He visited 
the principal towns, he observed 
something of country life in the 
South, and, above all, he dwelt in 
the lodges of the Pawnees. One 
of the results of his trip was the 
‘Travels in North America,’ 2 
This work enjoyed great popu- 
larity in its day, and of course is 
never read now. But no one who 
takes it up need fear that he will 
be bored; for alike in tone and 
substance it far surpasses most con- 
temporary accounts of the United 
States. The author writes of 
American life and character with 
the fairness of a man of the world. 
As nobody dreams of arguing from 
the Manchester bagman, or the 
Glasgow bailie, to the average 
English professional man, 80 
Murray did not expect the ac- 
cepted standard of civilisation and 
refinement to be embodied in the 
manners of chance acquaintance 
or fellow-travellers. Yet he was 
not slow to animadvert on any- 
thing really amiss; and he im- 
plicitly confirms the certainty, if 
it required confirmation, that the 
American scenes in ‘Martin Ohuz- 
zlewit’ are individually true to 





1 H.g., of Sir Robert Peel. 


“‘Sir Robert, though a man of infinite skill 


and sagacity in managing the House, has not the art of gaining or retaining 
the confidence and attachment of its individual members” (p. 189). 

2 Travels in North America during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, including 
a summer residence with the Pawnee tribe of Indians in the remote prairies of 


the Missouri, and a visit to Cuba and the Azore Islands. 
London : Richard Bentley, 1839. 
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life, though collectively they may 
convey a false impression of the 
people. 

By far the most entertaining 
portion of the “ Travels,” however, 
is that which deals with his life 
on the boundless prairie. The 
North American Indian is “‘ played 
out” in every respect. His sun 
in literature, as in life, has ap- 
parently set for ever. The works 
of Cooper and Mayne Reid no 
longer interest the rising genera- 
tion—so Sir Herbert Maxwell 
hints; so we ourselves are in- 
formed on high authority. But 
for those Pale-faces whose happy 
lot it was te be born even before 
“Kingston and Ballantyne the 
brave” (both also hopelessly out 
of date, we are given to under- 
stand) began to conciliate the af- 
fections of our British youth, a 
singular fascination will always 
linger round the Red Man, be he 
Delaware or Sioux, Comanche or 
Mohican. He may be filthy in 
his person and his habitation ; he 
may be a treacherous friend and 
a vindictive foe; his boasted dig- 
nity and nonchalance may give 
place in the wigwam to the restless- 
ness and inquisitiveness of a mon- 
key. Such indeed is the case, if 
Sir Charles Murray’s tales be true. 
But the glamour can never wholly 
be dispelled ; and Sir Charles upon 
the whole did justice to an in- 
trinsically tempting subject. The 
value of his narrative from the 
ethnological side is amply borne 
witness to by no less an author- 
ity than Catlin. More important 
from the reader’s point of view is 
the fact that he possessed a fluent, 
easy, and, what we will take leave 
to call, a gentlemanly style of 
writing. It has its faults, among 
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which may be reckoned an oc- 
casional failure in simplicity and 
directness. One elaborate passage, 
for instance, in which the wheel- 
ing flight of the eagle, the timid 
eye of the roe, the hoarse plash of 
the waterfall, the pebbled margin 
of the slumbering loch, and other 
notorious phenomena of the High- 
lands, are duly celebrated, scarcely 
rings true to our ears. But, apart 
from this, the second Lord Lytton 
was quite justified in compliment- 
ing Murray upon his faculty of 
“telling a story.” The truth is 
that Sir Walter Scott’s example 
communicated to many writers of 
that period a narrative style of 
which the present generation 
would seem to have lost the 
secret. 


“The shrill and savage war-cry 
raised by a thousand voices — the 
neighing, struggling, and tramplin 
of the excited horses, mingled wit 
the howling of dogs, and the irregular 
firing of their guns with which the 
Pawnees directed and cheered their 
warriors to the scene of action — 
formed a wild and exciting combina- 
tion of sounds ; while the groups of 
women and children gathered round 
the pale and expiring fires, and the 
tall dark figure of the old chief, stand- 
ing with his arms calmly folded beside 
me, served admirably to fill the inter- 
esting and picturesque foreground.” 


There is surely no need to en- 
quire upon what model this passage 
was framed.} 

An even more momentous result 
of Murray’s travels than the pub- 
lication of their record was his 
engagement to Miss Wadsworth, 
the daughter of a rich American, 
who refused to sanction the match, 
and forbade all communication be- 
tween the lovers. For full fourteen 





1 Another curious echo of the Magician will be found in the chapter on deer- 
hunting in Jura, contributed to Scrope’s immortal work by the late Mr Archi- 
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years they were doomed to possess 
their seuls in patience, and it was 
not until after the death of the 
lady’s father in 1849 that they 
were able to reap the reward of 
mutual constancy. Murray’s novel, 
‘The Prairie Bird,’! derives its 
chief interest from the fact that 
the heroine, Oolita, is obviously 
designed to represent Miss Wads- 
worth. We cannot concur in Sir 
Archibald Alison’s opinion that 
‘ The Prairie Bird’ is much superior 
to the ‘Travels.’ It is too long; 
the plot is childishly transparent, 
and its conduct more than a trifle 
amateurish ; while the characters 
are all, more or less, conventional. 
Only one comparatively original 
personage appears—a Scots store- 
keeper, called Muir, who is by no 
means bad, but who, to be faithful 
to his vernacular, should certainly 
say “‘married on” instead of “ mar- 
ried to.” The novel adds nothing 
of moment to the ‘Travels,’ though, 
as we have said, it has an adventi- 
tious interest as being Murray’s 
only medium of communicating 
with Miss Wadsworth. Upon one 
occasion alone did he violate Mr 
Wadsworth’s rule of silence ; and 
then he ventured to send to the 
lady a translation of a Delaware 
poem, of which the last stanza runs 
thus :— 


“ Ah-to-mend dwells with the chiefs 
of the tribe ; among their lodges he 
is welcome; their daughters have 
eyes like the antelope, and their 
tongues are like the mocking - bird, 
but the wounded Eagle remembers 
the soft voice of Oolita. AH-TO-MENG 
NEVER FORGETS.” 


The mannerism and the imagery 
have long been worn threadbare ; 
yet somehow we cannot read the 
lines without emotion. 
mortalia tangunt. 


Mentem 


Alas! When 
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the long period of suspense and 
waiting had terminated, Murray 
was permitted to enjoy the society 
of his wife for but a brief year. 
She died in childbed in 1851, 
within a few days of the first 
anniversary of their marriage. 

In 1837, as a reward for his 
services to the Whigs, Murray, 
through Lord Melbourne’s in- 
fluence, was appointed a Groom- 
in-Waiting to her Majesty, and 
shortly afterwards was promoted 
to be Master of the Household. 
During his seven years of service 
in that capacity he “gurnalised ” 
at intervals, and we must refer 
our readers to Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s pages for many interesting 
glimpses of Court life. Of the 
intrigues and misunderstandings 
which clouded the earlier years 
of our Sovereign’s reign, the bio- 
grapher prudently permits Sir 
Charles to divulge nothing; and 
indeed they are set forth with 
sufficient particularity in Mr 
Greville’s memoirs. But the ex- 
tracts from diaries and from 
correspondence are aptly chosen, 
and the episode of the Ozar’s visit 
to England in 1844, to name but 
one instance, is recounted with 
great spirit and humour. It was 
in the course of this period of his 
life that Charles Murray acted 
as an intermediary in bringing 
about the marriage of his cousin 
Lord Douglas, for whom the 
Princess Mary of Baden had con- 
ceived a strong and romantic 
passion. Possibly the successful 
conduct of this negotiation was 
what first turned his thoughts to 
diplomacy. At all events, in 
1845 he resigned his post in the 
Royal household, and was pre- 
sently sent to Naples as Secretary 
of Legation. 

It was not Murray’s good for- 
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tune to reach the top of the 
diplomatic tree, but he accepted 
what fate bestowed with a good 
grace, and he had at least no 
ground of complaint as regards 
variety of experience. He was 
made Consul-General in Egypt 
in 1846, was transferred to Berne 
in 1853, and thence to Teheran 
in the following year. 1859 saw 
him minister at Dresden, where 
he became acquainted with, and 
engaged to, the Hon. Edythe Fitz- 
patrick, who became his second 
wife; in 1866 he was sent to 
Copenhagen ; and finally in 1867 
he got Lisbon, where he remained 
until his retirement from the 
service in 1874. Of all these 
posts, unquestionably the most 
important were those in Egypt 
and Persia. The Foreign Office 
keenly appreciated the intimate 
connection subsisting between both 
those countries and our interests 
farther east, and the British re- 
presentative in each occupied a 
position of the gravest respon- 
sibility. Murray discharged his 
duties with credit to himself and 
with satisfaction to his superiors, 
though at Teheran his luck was 
none of the best. In Egypt he 
was brought into contact with a 
very remarkable man. Moham- 
med Ali was marked out by nature 
and circumstance for a typical 
oriental ruler of the best class. 
True, he was deterred by no 
scruple, nor shrunk from any 
cruelty, in the gratification of his 
lust for power. The most famous 
incident in his career was the 
massacre of the Mamelukes, of 
which Sir Charles gives a graphic 
narrative, and which he extenu- 
ates without too large a draft 
upon the resources of casuistry. 
But once firmly fixed in the 
saddle, Mohammed Ali was merci- 
ful—as Orientals count mercy— 
to his beast :— 
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“ ‘Whoever seriously considers what 
it is to construct from the beginning, 
in a country which had been for cen- 
turies the scene of rapine, violence, 
and anarchy, the whole of a machine 
so vast and complicated as a Govern- 
ment, will allow that what Mohammed 
Ali effected deserves great praise. No 
Mussulman sovereign, since the bril- 
liant domination of the Arabs in 
Spain, can be compared with him. 
His justice and toleration were fully 
equal to that of Saladin. His en- 
lightenment surpassed that of the 
most famous of the Caliphs of Bag- 
dad. Defective as was the police, 
heavy as were the public burthens, 
the oldest men in Egypt could not 
recollect a time of equal security and 
general prosperity. For the first time 
since the reign of Amasis the province 
was placed under a governor strong 
enough to prevent others from rob- 
bing, and not inclined to play the 
robber himself. The thanks of the 
traveller and the stranger are also 
surely due to him who has made 
Egypt almost as safe as Yorkshire, 
oathe safer than some of the counties 
in Ireland.” 


Even under this Carlylean hero 
miscarriages of justice sometimes 
occurred ; and Sir Herbert gives 
a pleasing illustration of this 
liability to error :— 


“On one occasion a quantity of plate 
was stolen from Mohammed Ali’s 
palace at Shoubrah ; the sheik of the 
Arabs and the ghajirs, or watchmen, 
in the neighbourhood were thrown 
into prison and severely flogged for 
supposed dereliction of duty. The 
unhappy sheik declared that if he 
were set at liberty he thought he 
might catch the thieves, but that he 
could do nothing so long as he was 
kept in chains. Accordingly, being 
set free, he went straight to the slave- 
market and bought a couple of negroes 
lately imported from the interior, who 
could not speak a word of Arabic. 
Next the sheik, having arranged con- 
venient “ testimony” with some of his 
comrades, brought the negroes to the 

lace and accused them of having 
stolen the plate. Mohammed Ali 
ordered them to be bastinadoed till 
they confessed, and if <— not 
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confess, they were to be hanged. The 
poor wretches, wholly ignorant of 
what was going on, thought they had 
been brought into the service of the 
palace, and were very well pleased, 
till they found themselves suddenly 
thrown down and cruelly beaten. 
Being unable to confess anything, 
half an hour later they were swinging 
from the trees at the back of the 
palace ; the sheik and his comrades 
went free, and oriental justice was 


appeased.” 


Here we catch one of those 
tones from the East which some- 
what lessen our desire to hear 
that particular airt ‘a-calling” ; 
but, after all, an equally primitive 
and vague conception of what 
constitutes evidence was very re- 
cently demonstrated to exist among 
our own next-door neighbours. 

Murray’s term of service in 
Egypt will perhaps be remem- 
bered, if for nothing else, for his 
exertions in securing the first 
specimen of the hippopotamus for 
the Zoological Gardens. No such 
pleasant incident brightened his 
time at Teheran. There all bowls 
rolled the very reverse of right 
for our Minister. From the very 
start a dead set was made at him 
by Sadr Azim, the Vizier, and his 
royal master. Their enmity is 
with much plausibility attributed 
to a stupid regulation of the 
Foreign Office (soon withdrawn) 
that no allowance should be made 
to our embassy for providing the 
costly presents which form an in- 
separable adjunct of diplomacy in 
the East. At any rate, they set 
about their business with much 
adroitness ; and not only rendered 
their enemy’s life unbearable, but 
sprung a scandal against his good 
name with such vigour and success 
that, as Sir Herbert tells us, the 
echoes of it reverberated well on 
into our own time. That the 
slander was baseless need scarcely 
be said; nor is it necessary to 
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trace the various stages of the 
controversy between the British 
and the Persian Government. It 
is enough to record that the affair 
culminated in war; that our fleet 
at once bombarded Bushire ; that 
our army twice defeated the Per- 
sians; and that the Shah was 
brought to his senses and his 
knees in a few months. Murray 
himself thought that war might 
have been averted had our Gov- 
ernment shown a bolder front at 
the beginning of the dispute. 
Nor was he altogether satisfied 
that he received the thorough- 
going support from the Cabinet at 
home to which he conceived him- 
self entitled. We need not in- 
quire into the correctness of that 
impression. We may rather pause 
to note how summarily we solved 
the problem, and how completely 
forty years seem to have altered 
the conditions which rendered such 
a solution practicable. Then, our 
fleet proceeded to bombard with- 
out asking anybody’s leave; now, 
before a shot was fired, we should 
have to consult every other nation, 
or risk precipitating that battle 
of Armageddon which every one 
dreads. At the present day there 
is not a quarter of the globe with 
which the interests of several of 
the great Powers are not inextric- 
ably involved, and in which they 
may not come into acute conflict 
at a moment’s notice. 

The work at Lisbon must have 
been in some ways much less severe, 
and the life in every way much 
more agreeable, than at Teheran. 
Yet the earlier part of Murray’s 
time in Portugal was doubtless 
anxious enough. Spain was in 
quest, or in need, of a monarch, 
and on all sides the air resounded 
with the din of “ argle-bargling” 
as to who was to fill the throne. 
There was many a “man that 
would be king,” but the fit were as 
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usual uncommonly few. Dom Fer- 
nando, the father of the King of 
Portugal, would have accepted the 
neighbouring crown, had he re- 
ceived an unanimous invitation 
from the nation or the Oortes, 
The invitation was not forthcom- 
ing, and the spectacle of the in- 
trigues that proceeded among the 
Spanish politicians is by no means 
edifying. 


“T do not know,” wrote Sir Charles 
to Lord Granville, “how it strikes 
you, my dear Lord, but there is to me 
something inexpressibly offensive, not 
to say disgusting, in seeing these two 
plotters, the one a selfish military ad- 
venturer, the other (as Lear says of 
himself) ‘a very foolish fond old man,’ 
self-constituted premier by a treason- 
able coup-de-main, setting at nought 
the opinions of the people’s represen- 
tatives in two countries, professing to 
be under constitutional government, 
and bargaining and jobbing and 
chaffering about the crown of Spain 
as if it were a bauble, the only use of 
which was to swell their own self- 
importance.” 


The ‘settlement, as we all know, 
was not harmonious (to trench for 
a moment on the ecclesiastical dia- 
lect of Scotland), but, in all human 
probability, nobody—and most 
assuredly not Lord Granville — 
could have staved off war between 
France and Germany much longer. 

From his retirement in 1874 
till his death in 1895, Sir Charles 
Murray led a life of well-earned 
leisure, taking no part in public 
affairs, but immersed in the society 
of his wife, his family, and his 
books. Never, even when absorbed 
in the business of the nation, had 
he lost touch of literature or the 
fine arts, and now he had ample 
time to devote to his favourite 
authors — Homer, Shakespeare, 
and the Persian Sadi (Sir Charles 
had made himself a proficient in 
oriental languages); these being, 
with the exception of the Bible, 
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the objects of his most constant 
study. His literary tastes may 
not commend themselves to the 
exquisite sensibilities of our 
modern critics; but they will 
command the acquiescence of all 
brought up in a more austere and 
robust school. Mrs Meynell will 
please note Sir Oharles’s opinion 
of Gray. 


“You can hardiy imagine,” he 
writes to his wife from Aix-les- 
Bains, “the pleasure I derived from 
the soft fresh air and the lovely 
scenery: besides this, I had the 
comfort of a most cheering com- 
panion—guess who? male or female, 
young or old? None other than my 
old friend Gray, the author of the 
‘Elegy, whom I had evoked from 
the recesses of my old cobwebbed 
memory, to express and share my 
feelings. Do you remember his frag- 
ment of an ‘Ode to Vicissitude, an 
invalid’s first outing on a fine spring 
day’ ?— 


‘ Now the rosy morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing,’ &c. 


. . . I think the last four lines on 
the skylark are beautiful, and quite 
worthy of being placed beside Shel- 
ley’s masterpiece on the same subject. 
It is the fashion in the present days 
of advanced criticism to decry Gray 
as a poet, but his ‘Elegy’ will last as 
long as the English language, and 
will be remembered when Swinburne 
will be forgotten before twenty years 
shall have passed over his grave. If 
to be unintelligible to ordinary minds 
is the great aim and merit of poetry, 
then R. Browning 7s a great poet, and 
Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Burns, 
&c., &e., are not.” 


“T suppose it is heresy to say 
so,” he remarks in another con- 
nection, ‘‘ but I never could bring 
myself to consider Shakespeare’s 
sonnets as worthy of his great 
dramatic reputation! Some day 
I must read them again and see 
whether I condemn that opinion 
as erroneous.” Whether that day 
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brought a closer approximation to 
Mr George Wyndham’s estimate 
is not recorded. Here, again, is a 
shrewd bit of criticism, applicable 
to much of the fiction that surges 
from the press :— 


“The grossest as well as the com- 
monest blunder of these second- and 
third-rate novelists is their persistent 
introduction of dialogue among their 
dram. pers. They begin by describ- 
ing Mr A.as a man of brilliant wit 
in conversation, Lord B. as a poetical 
genius, Mr C. as a profound scholar 
and critic, and when in the second 
volume these persons appear on the 
stage—to exhibit their announced 
qualifications—their conversation is 
nothing but the dullest commonplace 
trash.” 


To his unaffected love for good 
literature he added a turn for 
theology. Though his views are 
not dwelt upon by the biographer, 
enough is told to indicate that he 
was a devout and earnest believer 
in revelation (he loathed spiritual- 
ism and other kindred follies from 
the bottom of his heart). At the 
same time, he was sufficiently con- 
versant with the elements of logic 
and metaphysics to be able to 
detect, without much difficulty, 
the pitiable fallacies which go to 
build up that monument of theo- 
logical quackery, ‘ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World.” 

We have said almost nothing 
of the numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances whose letters to Sir 
Charles form not the least pleasant 
portion of a pleasant book. Their 
ranks included many persons of 
importance in their day, and what 
they have to say, whether trifling 
or weighty, is well said. Rogers, 
a regular correspondent—possibly 
an admirer —of Sir Charles’s 
mother, comes first in point of 
time. ‘What a good house, and 
what a good dinner, and what 
a good man!” was Sir Charles 
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Vaughan’s verdict after dining 
at the poet's table. Without 
by any means indorsing all that 
is said about his noble char- 
acter and amiable heart, we may 
allow that his letters here display 
Rogers in a highly favourable light. 
They consist largely of tittle-tattle 
about common friends; but the 
tittle - tattle is always amusing, 
which is the great thing. He 
affects, indeed, more Grevilliano, 
to find what Lord Lytton called 
the vicious circle of social engage- 
ments dull. He feels sure of re- 
turning “tired and not sleepy, 
stuffed in body, starved in mind,” 
from Lady Barrington’s waltzing- 
party or Lady Davy’s conversaz- 
ione. But if neither of their 
ladyships had sent him a card, we 
suspect that that cadaverous coun- 
tenance would have assumed a 
still more deadly hue. Brougham’s 
long screed on oratory and the 
Bar has already been mentioned, 
and we have touched on more 
than one of Sir Charles Vaughan’s 
observations. There is an instruc- 
tive letter from Motley on the 
solvency of the United States. 
No one questions Uncle Sam’s 
power to pay his debts; it is the 
want of will that is sometimes the 
subject of apprehension. Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, the historian, con- 
tributes his quota of correspond- 
ence, and so does Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell. One letter from 
his pen is especially well worth 
preserving. It deals with the 
causes of political estrangement 
between landlord and tenant in 
Scotland, and may be read with 
profit even at the present day, 
when, at the very lowest estimate, 
four farmers out of five vote 
Unionist, and the ruling antag- 
onism is that between master and 
man. In too many cases it is 
still true that laird and farmer 
meet neither at kirk nor at market, 
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which, we have always heard, was 
Sir William’s explanation of his 
defeat in Perthshire in 1868. 

But, as far as the correspondence 
goes, there can be no doubt that 
Lord Lytton’s letters are the pick 
of the basket. He served under 
Sir Charles at Lisbon, and the 
friendship then formed was only 
broken by the younger man’s 
death. Perfectly spontaneous, 
and free from effort or affectation, 
these letters sparkle with wit and 
wisdom. Quotation can convey 
little notion of their charm ; yet 
we cannot refrain from repeating 
the jest, that congratulating the 
French on the ease with which 
they were clearing off their war 
indemnity was like congratulating 
a man with diabetes on the 
quantity of sugar he produces ; 
or from citing this most sound 
and wholesome scrap of art- 
criticism :— 

“ The king of this Gallery [Madrid] 
is certainly Velasquez. By Jove! 
what a marvellous fellow he is! 
There is scarcely any paint on his 
canvas, yet the effect is nature itself, 
and the facility equal in all ways to 
that of Rubens. No man could have 
ainted the ‘Weaving Women’ who 
ad not painted immensely before. 
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Yet how few pictures of Velasquez 
are there even here. I wonder what 
has become of the rest? hundreds of 
them must have been destroyed. I 
see English people sometimes in this 
Gallery, women especially, hurrying 
past Velasquez, turning their faces 
contemptuously from Rubens, look- 
ing timidly at Titian, and standing 
in sham ecstasies before a prim, ill- 
drawn Fra Angelico in distemper, for 
hours. It almost makés me wish that 
Ruskin had never been born.” 


We venture to express the hope 
that in the future biography of 
one who, with all his weaknesses, 
was one of the very cleverest and 
most highly gifted men of his age, 
his correspondence will form a 
conspicuous feature. 

There is much more in these 
memoirs on which we would fain 
dwell: anecdotes, letters, snatches 
of autobiography, and abundance 
of other goodly matters. But our 
space is exhausted, though the 
writer is not, and we must take 
leave of Sir Charles Murray and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell with many 
regrets, and with hearty thanks 
for the excellent entertainment 
with which the career of the one 
and the literary ability of the 
other have supplied us, 
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“BEAUTY’S A FLOWER.” 


Youtu’s for an hour, 
Beauty’s a flower, 
But love is the jewel that wins the world. 





Youth’s for an hour, an’ the taste o’ life is sweet; 
Ailish was a girl that stept on two bare feet. 
In all my days I never seen the one as fair as she,— 
I’d have lost my life for Ailish, an’ she never cared for me. 


Beauty’s a flower, an’ the days o’ life are long; 

There’ little knowin’ who may live to sing another song. 
For Ailish was the fairest, but another is my wife, 

An’ Mary—God be good to her !—is all I love in life. 


Youth’s for an hour, 


Beauty’s a flower, 
But love is the jewel that wins the world. 
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“LOST.” 


Whisht then, oh my jewel! while I say— 
Only wait to’ I can get the word !— 
Sure I thought I had it sweet an’ gay, 
Like the bravest song o’ summer bird. 
Faith, I knew it well an’ very well 
When this hour the rain begun to fall; 
Now the sorra one o’ me can tell 
What about it was at all, at all. 


Whisht then, oh my jewel! I was wrong. 
Never never lived a word so sad! 
Not the heavy seas that drive along 
Bear such weighty trouble as it had. 
Och anee/ an’ ne’er a voice to cry ; 
Like the weary cloud or drownin’ moon 
So it sank or so was carried by— 
Never told, an’ all forgot so soon, 
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In its international relations 
the world has never departed far 
from the old barbaric tenet that 
Might is Right, though in Europe 
there was till lately a growing 
affectation, which might have be- 
come something more substantial 
if undisturbed for a century or 
two, of replacing it by a Reign 
of Law in the moralist’s or even 
the lawyer’s use of the word law. 
The appeal to force could not be 
given up—that of course was 
understood ; but there also seemed 
to be a solidifying understanding 
that only an extremity of obliga- 
tion could justify the appeal. By 
this apparent change of sentiment 
the distance to the millennium 
seemed much reduced; but now 
on a sudden we are all thrown 
back. Suddenly thrown back, 
but from no obscure cause. It 
is perfectly plain, and the one 
remarkable thing about it is that 
it dates directly from a Reign of 
Law which was already old mil- 
lions of years before novelists and 
lawyers came into existence. It 
is not a law which they have 
anything to do with, except by 
way of submission. It rests upon 
force, works through contention— 
is, in short, the primal law from 
which the nations and races of 
mankind seem no more exempt 
than the physical frame of nature 
itself. Over and over again a 


new race (or a race born anew as 
it seems) has a “mission,” or is 
aware of a “destiny,” to overrun, 
to subdue, to destroy and replace ; 
and sets out to do so as if by 





uncontrollable impulse. Histori- 
ans noted these movements long 
ago, finding them “mysterious.” 
Mysterious or not, we do not 
come to the end of them. If we 
want to know why the world is so 
mightily disturbed at this hour, 
and why we are thrown back so 
unexpectedly upon the régime of 
force, all we have to do is to 
mark with a confessing eye that 
one such movement is in full pro- 
gress, and that another, and per- 
haps yet another in a somewhat 
different guise, has begun. 

So far, however, these move- 
ments are not viewed with a con- 
fessing but with a resisting eye, 
except in the case of Japan. The 
true character of the Russian 
movement is unconfessed, or there 
would be no dreaming of little 
arrangements with the Czar for 
hobbling it and limiting its range. 
As for the still confused but ever- 
gathering American movement (of 
which we had something to say 
last month which looks much to 
the purpose now), its main sig- 
nificance has been rejected in this 
country in a strangely passionate, 
wilful, make-believe way. That 
war was meant, that it was wanted, 
or if not war then conquest by 
threat of war, could not be accepted 
at all. And so, although it was 
admittedly certain that the Spanish 
Government could not give in to 
what the Americans would not 
give up, and though it was equally 
certain that intervention from 
Europe would enrage rather than 
pacify, there was a long-continued 

















make-believe in the maintenance of 
peace. That the matter could be 
peaceably arranged to the satis- 
faction of the American people was 
an entirely fictitious view of it. 
But there must be some reason 
for adopting manifestly fictitious 
views, and this one seems to have 
been adopted to shut out the 
reality and so avoid the obligation 
of recognising it. 

The inevitable, the desired, has 
happened ; fulfilment of the desire 
being impatiently hurried at last, 
and even ensured, by an address to 
the Spanish Government so per- 
emptory as to be destructive of the 
last faint chance of peace had any 
such chance remained. The United 
States are at war with Spain about 
Cuba, after preliminaries which, 
no matter what the newspapers 
may say, are regarded by most men 
in all countries as they are in 
America by Mr Phelps. It would 
be worse than useless now to recite 
the opinions of that most distin- 
guished lawyer and statesman. 
Disregarded by his fellow-country- 
men when they fell from him, they 
only excite resentment as imper- 
tinently hostile in the mouths of 
foreigners. Yet they do concern 
us, for if they are sound opinions, 
and if the assertions they rest upon 
are true, nothing could be more 
ridiculous or more immoral than 
the endeavour of some amongst us 
to strike up a fighting alliance with 
the United States Government and 
people for their immediate pur- 
poses. Cuba has been badly gov- 
erned ; that the people should rise 
is no wonder: if great cruelties 
have been inflicted on the insur- 
gents, and if they are in extreme 
suffering accordingly, every just 
and helpful exertion of sympathy 
is their due. But if “ the real 
insurgents” are “ mere guerillas 
and bandits, who have been carry- 
ing on what they call warfare 
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by crimes not recognised as 
war in any civilised country,” 
and if the insurrection so car- 
ried on “ would have perished long 
ago had it not been supported 
and supplied” from the United 
States (“the only source from 
which the rebellion has been kept 
alive”), the case is altered. But 
no more need be said of these preg- 
nant “ifs” and “ans.” The country 
is in a perfectly sane mind on the 
matter, and perhaps even its 
emotionalists begin to see that 
there is far more in the American 
attack than a feeling of distress at 
Ouban suffering (though no doubt 
that comes into it) or the machina- 
tion of what Mr Phelps calls “a 
junta in the city of New York.” 
A deeper and stronger power is at 
work beneath the mass movement 
which no McKinley could control, 
supposing him bent upon con- 
trolling it. Unless all the signs 
deceive, the American Republic 
breaks from her old moorings, and 
sails out to be a “ world-power.” 
Whether the start has been well 
made, with sagacity, with dignity, 
with due circumspection and pre- 
paredness against internal disturb- 
ance, for example, is for the 
Americans to consider. For our 
part, we must acknowledge that 
the movement is perfectly natural, 
if not “ mysteriously ” imperative ; 
and also entirely their affair. And 
then, taking account of another 
illustration of the way in which 
history repeats itself, with so little 
modification by “ moral forces,” 
we must shape our conduct ac- 
cordingly. 


Assuming the political basis of 
Kitchener’s campaigning to be 
sound (not that there is the least 
apparent reason to doubt it), there 
in the Soudan Britain plays her 
part well in the struggle of 
Carlyle’s “jar of tamed vipers, 
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each striving to get its head 
uppermost”; for so the world 
looked to him. “Jar of tamed 
vipers” is a sour comparison, but 
any comparison will do which 
forcibly brings home the fact that 
the striving of each to get its head 
uppermost goes on for ever amongst 
the greater nations of the world. 
Sometimes the strife declines, and 
we all know when and why. At 
other times it rages, and then woe 
to the head that goes under. Now 
Kitchener is a notable addition to 
the many good captains (there are 
scores of Kitcheners in the British 
service awaiting their opportunity) 
whose existence makes any dis- 
position to slackness in the 
struggle shameful and pitiful. To 
think of this great nation, now as 
it stands, with all its resource and 
the heart and vigour of its people, 
readily taking the second place! 
But—not yet, perhaps. 


* * * 


‘Dear Mr Looxer- on, —To 
my friends who wonder how I can 
endure to live so much away from 
London, after being busy in its 
affairs and partner in its pleasures 
for a sufficient lifetime if properly 
spent, I have my jocular reply ; 
yet without being so careless as 
ever to discharge it twice at the 
eyes of the same person. Against 
that worst of misfires it is guarded 
by inscription in a little book 
made and provided for the pur- 
pose: a note-nook with five hundred 
pretty sayings, apt comparisons, 
pleasant quips, engaging thoughts 
and the like (all my own), each of 
which I hold myself at liberty to 
bestow upon any of my correspon- 
dents once. But not—need I say 
it !—without regard to sex, age, 
taste, sympathy, and other con- 
siderations proper to be observed ; 
and that there may be no repetition 
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to the same address, the simple 
plan is to place against each entry, 
whenever it is taken for use, the 
initials of the person I am then 
writing to. An acquaintance to 
whom [ acknowledged this practice 
objected to its adoption by himself 
as likely to nurture a petty ego- 
tism. This, I confess, put me out 
of countenance till I remembered 
that this gentleman was one of Mr 
Lane’s poets. Thus encouraged, I 
found breath to ask whether it is 
worse, or argues more of vanity, to 
putone’s poor thoughtsand pleasant- 
ries into private circulation exactly 
where they cannot go amiss, or to 
display them on the flagstones in 
the market. He answered by re- 
garding me with an ostentatious 
eye of pity, but without turning 
me from my little scheme for being 
least offensive to my friends. 
‘From the windows of my house, 
even these that are but thirty 
inches from the ground, I see in 
a moment more of the great world 
that is great to me than your 
denizen of London sets eyes upon 
in a week of Sundays. For I am 
upon the edge of a lofty ridge in 
Sussex, where the place - names 
mostly end in ‘hurst,’ and where 
there is still much wood in the 
dipping vales and on the rolling 
hills, of which I see miles and 
miles—here to the right, there to 
the left, and over beyond toward 
Seacox heath. It is not yet the 
time of year, Mr Looker-on, when 
this scene is really most beautiful: 
that will not be till the meadow- 
grass is an inch or two taller, and 
the wheat of a height to wave 
sweepingly, and the vines in our 
vineyards do bush about the poles 
more. Not really most beautiful, 
but yet seeming so at times be- 
cause the sunshine is so fresh, and 
because of a sense in the air as if 
every leaf broke from the bud with 
a cry of hope and joy. 




















“ Now it is in the midst of this 
time of year (and at another for a 
quite different reason) that I like 
best to ‘go away’ for a while. 
You guess why? Ever since you 
had your first knife you have 
known what it is to shut your 
eyes upon some lovely and preci- 
ous thing for the delight of opening 
them again quickly, so as to sur- 
prise its charm with a new grasp 
of vision. This is a bit of natural 
magic which all practise and none 
confess to, Children will do so 
twice in a minute with enchanting 
success each time. Happy lovers, 
too; for whom the closing of eyes 
in sleep is renewal of perfect rap- 
ture with the moment of waking. 
And I think that this and no 
worse must be what my cat is 
about when she releases the mouse 
she has caught and looks away in 
sleepy unconcern. So with my 
innocent purpose ; only when, hav- 
ing seen the promise of the leaf 
and the starting of the wild-flowers, 
I prison myself in town for a week 
or two, it is no fancied enhance- 
ment of beauty that I go back to. 
Yet the surprise that was man- 
ceuvred for and was expected is at 
every turn a real surprise. 

“My letter, Mr Looker-on, is 
addressed to you from town on 
account of a visit of this sort, and 
not merely to tell you of its strat- 
egy. My purpose is, for one thing, 
to ask a professed observer whether 
I am wrong in thinking that the 
talk of war and other great 
calamity has been carried on with 
a strange freedom from uneasiness. 
I say strange, I mean wonderful. 
In the country I read of grave 
doubts and serious anxieties ; and 
could see for myself, week in and 
week out, a state of affairs so tick- 
lish that an accidental spark, or, as 
likely as not, the explosion of a 
secret design, might have fired half 
Europe, beginning with England. 
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I come to London and find every 
one apparently intent upon the 
same look-out. At every table 
and in every company to which I 
am admitted, the same talk from the 
same apprehensions—the French 
in Africa, the Russians and French 
in the East, our Government 
alarmed, our ships on the move, 
our War Office secretly busy as 
could be, and not a soul so con- 
fident of peace as to say that it 
would certainly last for six weeks, 
But if this was so, then how fear- 
ful a storm was possibly at hand ! 
‘Oh, yes; more than possible,’ 
So ’twas agreed, quite calmly, on 
all sides: agreed as it might be by 
children who had yet to learn the 
actuality of things, or as in a city 
of dream-people. Am I wrong? 
And do you recall any time, so 
open to mischance, when the pro- 
spect of a hazardous and terrible 
war was discussed with a similar 
appearance of not caring if it 
happened, seemingly the outcome 
of not knowing what it would be? 
Or do you think, Mr Looker-on, 
that this astonishing air of care- 
lessness must have had its own 
good explanation and excuse? It 
is certainly conceivable that not- 
withstanding the real gravity of 
the case, and underneath perfect 
conviction of its seriousness, there 
was a deep, dumb, prophetic con- 
fidence that fighting would be 
avoided ‘after all.’ That must be 
the explanation, I suppose ; and if 
so, we have just witnessed a re- 
markable display of a remarkable 
condition of the public mind. 

“Tt would be worth all the 
money in the Bank of England— 
and how much more would you 
say !—to be sure of so large a fund 
of political instinct in the common- 
sense of the country. For myself, 
I have always believed in its con- 
tinued existence, though weakened 
by too much newspaper - reading 
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and frittered by habits of thought- 
ful inquiry, Do I blaspheme 
against Thought? No; but only 
say that there’s a thinking, like a 
drinking, that bemuddles and un- 
nerves the natural wit of man. 
Do I speak disrespectfully of 
newspapers? Not for worlds 
would I; any more than I would 
complain of a great abundance of 
food though whole populations 
perished of surfeit. But I go to 
the ant—a particular ant described 
by Sir John Lubbock ; who tells 
us that this refined creature and 
his ancestors for many generations 
have been so assiduously fed by 
other ants devoted to the purpose, 
that he has quite lost the power 
of feeding himself: he would lie 
on his back and starve if left alone 
in the midst of plenty. The 
atrophy of unused muscles, the 
enfeebled sight of all civilised 
people, is an old story. Therefore 
when we talk of political instinct, 
meaning political instinct (and 
that there is such a quality is 
attested by the history of other 
nations beside our own), we talk 
of something which is extremely 
likely to suffer loss under the ex- 
cessive ministration of so many 
helps. 

* However, we see that it sur- 
vives. It survives and is still 
capable of second-sight, or else the 
general complacency amidst the 
portents of a tremendous war 
which we observed lately must 
have another explanation: the 
political instinct so strongly 
characteristic of Englishmen for 
a thousand years perishes in over- 
much luxury. To tell truth, it 
was this explanation that first 
whispered its ill meaning to my 
mind, as I sat at one table and 
another and heard all sorts of dire 
possibilities discussed with earnest- 
ness, indeed, but with so little 
sense (apparently) of their signifi- 
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cation. And that the political 
instinct actually has perished. .. , 
well, then, that it is dying out 
amongst our governing men, has 
become a matter of public observ- 
ation. For example, I read about 
it in my ‘Spectator’ the other 
day as an understood thing. If it 
really be so in those uppermost 
regions, there the over-thinking, 
the minutely speculative mooning 
and fumbling does it, probably ; 
though of course the misfortune 
may be simple barrenness,—repeti- 
tion of the tale of the tree that 
dies from the top. Luxury would 
be the more likely stifler of 
political insight and animation 
elsewhere; and, dear me, Mr 
Looker-on, how this same luxury 
has grown and spread! and how 
it beautifies—I don’t know what 
else it does, a great deal that’s 
wrong, no doubt; but how it 
beautifies the town! 

“ Had Piccadilly half its throng 
when you were a boy? Was it 
half as populous, half as bright? 
Its noble line of houses so smiling, 
the hill so gay, the flanking park 
so trim? Not if you have come 
to my time of life. If you have 
you will agree that the difference 
in a walk down Piccadilly then 
and now is the difference between 
entering the old-fashioned family 
dining-room, with as much of its 
furniture as possible modelled 
upon some variety of sepulchral 
urn, and stepping into the bril- 
liant, flower-decked, flower-lighted 
dining-room of to-day. No; nor 
were there as many beautiful 
young women to be seen, neither 
were the ladies so beautifully 
dressed. Now, on a sunny after- 
noon—hardly, however, as early in 
the year as this—you may see 
between Apsley House and Bond 
Street one of the proudest and 
prettiest sights in the world; a 
sight that speaks to the eye of life 























at its perfection of grace, loveli- 
ness, vivacity, and careless ease. 
A moving garden; fine young 
horses drawing beautiful carriages, 
and most of them loaded with what 
at a little distance look like masses 
of roses, and mayflower, and apple- 
bloom, and iris, and laburnum, 
and whatever delicate flowers such 
artists as Mr Liberty’s have learnt 
to equal on the loom. Sunshine 
there should be, for then the 
parasols go up with their comple- 
ment of colour and contribution 
of shade, and their movement as 
if touched by lazy winds. Most 
gentlemen from the country go to 
see this sight in the park, and so 
do 1; but not with complete satis- 
faction. Flowers are not best 
seen ranked in order at a flower- 
show: beauty in beautiful attire 
is least beautiful on parade. I 
like better to see it in its crowding 
triumphal cars amongst the cabs 
and omnibuses just where I have 
said; for there it has more of 
reality and life, and there, too, 
least of the vain procession of 
passing shows. 

“T must suppose, Mr Looker-on, 
that you have too lofty an outlook 
to condescend to the fashions, Yet 
why not, when you consider that 
no department of the Decorative 
occupies so large a field, offers 
more plenteous opportunities, or 
absorbs so large a portion of the 
fruits of industry. In any case, 
you will not object to hear from 
a competent judge, as I consider 
myself (being a great friend of 
several Academicians and never 
married), that the fashions have 
much improved. Distortion is no 
longer the aim of women anxious 
to please. The harvest of a quiet 
eye includes the observation that 
waists are allowed a nearer ap- 
proach to what the harvester be- 
lieves to be their true place and 
proper contour; that young wo- 
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men’s shoulders, to be graceful, 
need not be squared and outrigged 
as if to carry butcher’s trays; that 
there are hopes of a return to 
fewer and more flowing lines, and 
certainly a taste for really beauti- 
ful stuffs in tender colours and 
not in new designs. I won’t go 
further, but can assure you that 
there is an immense difference 
for the better in some important 
particulars; and Sir Edward 
Poynter would tell you the same 
thing. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the comic style of coifwre 
holds itsown. The bun—(you pro- 
bably do not notice these things, 
but I do and must, being cursed 
with a sensitiveness that cannot 
overlook them)—the bun has gone 
out ; but there is a prevalent ab- 
surdity in shape of a ldop or bight 
standing up above the crown of 
the head — fearfully inviting to 
crook a finger in, but apparently 
intended to suggest that when the 
lady isn’t wanted she hangs up on 
a nail. A similar arrangement 
fills the beholder with unspeakable 
distress: in place of the loop, a 
close little knot, exactly imitating 
the knob by which we lift the 
lid of a kettle or take the cover 
from an Indian jar. Inconceiv- 
able as ornament, it seems too 
barbarously meant for use. 

“In this particular, I fancy, fine 
ladies might take lessons from the 
stage. And after seeing Miss Mil- 
lard as Portia the other night, I 
wondered whether the time that 
used to be spent in the schoolroom 
upon studied graces was at all ill- 
bestowed. These young Junos 
who are springing up about us, 
and above us, is it enough to give 
them up to the training of the 
’cycle and the tennis-lawn? Vigour 
is often grace—always its best 
foundation. Good. But there is 
a grace that befits the field and 
the grace that befits the dwelling ; 
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and to descend a staircase beauti- 
fully is as well worth the pains as 
to look the goddess on a ‘bike.’ 
Now you have seen a hundred 
charming young women descend 
a staircase, but not one in ten 
(consider the perfection of which 
the motion is capable)—not one 
in ten who could do it beautifully. 
Yet nothing is more inviting to 
the attempt, nor is anything in its 
way more rewarding. 

**When I came to town I deter- 
mined to look about me for the 
‘Aubrey face’ which, in one of 
your chapters, you said was being 
reproduced under their own tresses 
by the ladies, or some of them; 
their model being poor young 
Mr Beardsley’s most objectionable 
drawings and the new-fashioned 
posting bills. Only one such face 
have I seen (you fancied the taste 
would soon be dropped), and that 
was at the play. Remembering 
that the Strand and Fleet Street 
are more frequented than other 
thoroughfares by literature, the 
drama, and the minor arts, and 
thinking that perhaps I might 
there encounter a Miss Aubrey, 
I made my way from Charing 
Cross to Whitefriars on the sunni- 
est day of this passing month of 
April. No Aubrey face, Mr 
Looker-on—no, not one. With a 
softening recollection, then, fare- 
well to A. B. But before I got 
to the Savoy (what a degenerating 
Strand that is, by the bye) I gradu- 
ally became aware of an entirely 
new addition to the female popu- 
lation of London. 

“There was the ordinary foot- 
passenger in her several varieties ; 
and the no-passenger in her awful 
lack of variety ; and these others, 
with the aspect and carriage of a 
new species. Young women, of 
whom, I suppose, any half-dozen 
would make an average age of 
twenty-three ; nicely dressed, but 


with nothing flying; trim, and, in 
spite of great differences, with a 
certain conformity of cut and car- 
riage about their attire more easily 
discerned than described. Oon- 
formity rather in carriage than 
anything else probably; for they 
had the same set business-like gait, 
the same intentness of direction, 
the same look of education not 
confined to ‘the usual accomplish- 
ments,’ and the same air of busy 
gravity about their young heads 
that might remind you of beehives, 
But if you prefer prose, you may 
leave that comparison, and liken 
these active serious young women 
with the steadier young men at 
Mr Goodchild the banker’s—those 
that wear spectacles and are most 
anxious on busy days. 

“Now who are these? They 
certainly had no existence when 
the average age of their mothers 
was twenty-three. There was 
nothing like them in the kingdom 
then. Quite as distinctive, they 
are newer to the public eye than 
the extremely tall young women 
whom we are not done wondering 
at yet. No doubt they have been 
accumulating in quiet corners for 
a long while, and the formation of 
a professional or sectional cachet 
takes time. Here they are, how- 
ever, and I suppose it is not difli- 
cult to account for them or the 
cachet. These young ladies are 
mostly in secretarial, journalistic, 
literature -and-art employments. 
Hundreds of people have secre- 
taries now, I take it, who never 
dreamt of such luxuries in our 
fathers’ day ; if that can be called 
a luxury which is really a need, 
created by telegraphing, telephon- 
ing, typewriting, and twelve posts 
a-day. As for the journalism, 
take a piece of smoked glass, 
look through it at the publications 
on the railway bookstalls, count 
the number of ladies’ magazines 
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and journals if you have an hour 
to spare, and you will come at the 
secret of the new faces and figures 
that pass you in Fleet Street and 
the Strand. 

“ Anything to regret? Any dis- 
mal portent to gather from these 


grave faces and unlightsome 
figures? None that I could 
gather. Disappearance of girl- 


ishness, to be sure, which is 
matter for sighing; but yet it 
seems a disappearance that can 
be explained by absorption, if you 
rightly understand me, Mr Looker- 
on, instead of by destruction or 
eviction as in other cases, Con- 
sider a group of young actors and 
actresses where they gossip at the 
theatre doors of a morning, and 
the difference becomes apparent. 
It does not matter how good these 
young people are: the finer spirit 
of youthfulness, of girlishness, is 
lost. It is gone, either by destruc- 
tion or eviction ; probably to make 
room for a professional spirit 
which more than any other over- 
runs and extirpates wherever it 
invades. 

‘*But now no more at present, 
from your hearty well-wisher, 

“CHas. WINTERLEY.” 


* * * 


A most obliging letter, for which 
thanks to Mr Winterley. He is 
probably quite correct in his obser- 
vations in Fleet Street and the 
Strand ; and if he is right, and if 
Olive Schreiner is right, he de- 
scribes the pioneers of ‘‘a move- 
ment which, without leaders or 
instigators” (we are quoting from 
the lady now), “is taking its rise 
from end to end of the civilised 
world.” Like some vast tidal 
wave, “silently gathering strength 
as it swells in the ocean depths, 
this movement will break at last 
on the shores of life, carrying all 
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before it ; and whether for good or 
evil, will accomplish a more radical 
modification in human life than any 
the world has witnessed since in 
prehistoric ages the discovery of 
fire or of letters modified all future 
existence on the face of the globe.” 
Mr Winterley will have to confess, 
we fear, that he had no idea of all 
this. In a stroll from Trafalgar 
Square to Shoe Lane, he could dis- 
cover “an entirely new addition 
to the female population—young 
women with the aspect and car- 
riage of a new species”; but with 
no such eye as Miss Schreiner’s for 
the tremendous future of which 
they are the forerunners. It is 
certainly they and the likes of them 
who start the movement so rap- 
turously prophesied ; for when Miss 
Schreiner would describe “the 
Woman’s Movement of the cen- 
tury,” she finds that it must be 
called “The Movement of a Vast 
Unemployed.” 

How it is to work out to such 
prodigious consequences as she 
predicts, the world will be in- 
formed, it appears, early in the 
May-month of the present year. 
So far Miss Schreiner leaves us 
in the dark; but from numerous 
delicate hints it may be presumed 
this radical modification of human 
life will be accomplished by a 
revolution in the relations of the 
sexes, Fulfilment, then, being 
some thousands of years off, the 
intermediate processes are what 
concern us, and Mr Winterley 
becomes more interesting than 
Miss Schreiner. There is some- 
thing vaguely pleasant in his ob- 
servations, and nothing alarming, 
if his theory of an “absorbed” 
girlishness may be relied upon. 
Though the exuberance of hope 
and the joy of life be checked, it 
does not matter much if they return 
upon their sources within and there 
remain snug. There is some doubt, 
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however, as to how these mental 
employments, clerical, secretarial, 
journalistic, and the like, are 
borne by the many women em- 
ployed in them. Speed with exac- 
titude, absolute punctuality at 
frequently recurring crises (such 
as post-time), may be achieved by 
many ladies who write for the 
periodical press, for example ; but 
with how much of suppressed 
flurry, how much of inner wear 
and tear, with how often a sudden 
whir and whirl of the wheels 
inside, as of the running down of 
aclock? This is what that brute 
Man would very much like to know, 
most of him feeling a particular 
distress at the thought of torn 
fibre in the nerves and brain of 
womankind. 

A little book lately published, 
‘Journalism for Women, a Prac- 
tical Guide,’ the work of one who 
is editor of a journal for women, 
gives no comfortable answer to 
these questions. He is evidently 
a good-hearted editor, with every 
desire and every reason to treat 
his theme as becomes a gallant 
gentleman ; and yet he gives such 
an account of women journalists 
in the general that we cannot but 
suppose them an anxious and wor- 
ried people, harassed by draw- 
backs and _ incapabilities more 
natural to woman than to man. 
Lack of discipline, and a violent 
inability to see the use of it, are 
obstructions upon which they are 
apt to bruise their tender knees. 
Too often an inferior sense of 
routine - obligation plumps them 
into hot water, every immersion 
being a new surprise. ‘ A price- 
less intensity of purpose” is asso- 
ciated in the same person with an 
unconquerable laxity of method in 
production. The impotence of be- 
coming part of the machinery of 
a reputable publication is better 
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understood than the responsibility 
thereby undertaken. “Some of 
them seem to have a superstition 
that a newspaper is an automaton, 
and has a will-to-live of its own; 
that somehow it will appear, and 
appear fitly, with or without man’s 
aid. They cannot imagine the 
possibility of mere carelessness or 
omission interfering with the reg- 
ularity and integrity of its exist- 
ence.” It alsoappears from Mr Ben- 
nett’s book that many of these poor 
ladies suffer torments from a forced 
attention to details which yet for 
ever baffle them—such as “spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation.” Other 
things we read, of which the up- 
shot is that on this line of march 
Miss Schreiner’s ‘‘ Movement of a 
Vast Unemployed” has little of 
the magnificent promise which she 
sees in it. On the one hand there 
is, no doubt, a prodigious demand 
for light reading; on the other 
hand, an enormously increasing 
number of decently educated 
women who, with half their time 
on their hands or more, have no 
sufficient income or none at all. 
They have no call to journalism, 
and probably far less qualifica- 
tion for it than for dressmaking ; 
but as it seems a preferable way 
of earning a little money, they 
swarm to it accordingly. And 
for the most part a perfectly 
harmless thing it is to do, Just 
what they are able to supply is 
wanted by numberless little pub- 
lications, the readers of which 
are content to forget every line of 
what is so painfully prepared for 
them as soon as it is necessary to 
resume the round of their own 
thoughts. Like ninety-five hun- 
dredths of the fiction-writing in 
which women are really adept, it 
is an occupation less likely to 
advance the world than is the 
making of wholesome puddings or 
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the construction of pretty bonnets ; 
neither are its works more effective 
for human happiness. 

No doubt, however, these are 
only parts of “the movement of 
a vast unemployed”; and perhaps 
there are other ways in which it 
is destined to modify the whole 
course of human life. Miss 
Schreiner will tell us of them. 
But so far, if we except nursing, 
the greater activity of women 
has been nearly all with pen and 
pencil, but especially the pen; 
and the result? The result has 
been the production of a few fine 
works of fiction and, amongst 
the rest, many that are excellent. 
But taking the whole mass, and 
leaving out of calculation the 
books (Mrs Oliphant’s, for ex- 
ample) which have nothing what- 
ever to do with the woman’s move- 
ment of the century, how does the 
balance work out! To credit, so 
much additional amusement, of 
course; but the question being 
“a radical modification of human 
life for good or evil,” how much 
has been contributed from this 
source to the dignity of literature, 
the elevation of sentiment, the 
sweetening of intercourse, the 
strengthening and harmonising of 
the common and unavoidable re- 
lations of life? Would it be fair 
or not to say that ‘“‘ the movement 
of a vast unemployed” in this 
field has been chiefly marked by 
& poor competition in licence— 
licence most daring with sacred 
names and things sometimes, but 
more often like that which drives 
the danseuse to display upon the 
stage her “little kick so high”? 


* * * 


Richard Burton’s three essays, 
‘The Jew, the Gypsy, and El 
Islam,’ are fortunate in timely 
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publication. Curiosity about the 
gypsies is never out of season, for 
that matter, though why their 
origin and character should have 
so strong an interest for ‘“ the 
general” is not very clear. It 
was known that Lady Burton, 
most romantic of wives, loved to 
toy with the idea that Dick was 
himself of gypsy blood. But she 
was never able to give a reason 
for thinking so, except that his 
name was Burton, that there was 
a distinguished gypsy family of 
that name, and that he had some- 
thing of the look of a gypsy. An 
Eastern look, an Arab look cer- 
tainly—as they may see who gaze 
upon his perfect portrait by Leigh- 
ton, which is also, for Leighton, 
an almost incomprehensible piece 
of painting, so strange is it to his 
customary manner. In days of 
old, whenever a man of towerin 

character or great and wild ability 
appeared, the natural thing was 
to suspect a pedigree from the 
gods. In our time and country 
we do ourselves the strange dis- 
courtesy of seeking a strain of 
foreign blood: no discourtesy, 
however, to our hero, since the 
implied assumption evidently is 
that no one race is likely to pro- 
duce such a creature without help 
from the best of another. Now, to 
confess, his worshipping wife was 
suspected by at least one looker-on 
of raising for Richard Burton a 
shadowy gypsy ancestor in obedi- 
ence to that idea; for it was his 
adventure, his lawlessness, that she 
was in love with more than his 
learning. And though the editor 
of these essays makes out that 
Burton himself liked to be thought 
a gypsy, the notion may be pretty 
safely dismissed as romance. There 
was a great deal of romance, and 
romance of this character, in 
Richard as well as Isabel Burton. 
3c 
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But if his much-veiled hint at 
descent from the gypsies may be 
disregarded, his belief that the 
gypsies are Jats and came from 
India is no less likely to be the 
serious truth. 

At the moment, however, the 
study which most merits attention 
is the one about the Jews. When 
Mr Zangwill published his ‘Dream- 
ers of the Ghetto’ the other day, 
many of us hurried to its perusal 
in hope of aid in settling perturbed 
and never very clear opinions. 
His ‘Children of the Ghetto’— 
admirable reading—was the most 
truly informing book on its subject 
that we English had ever been 
favoured with; and the anti-Jewish 
rage having spread with amazing 
rapidity from land to land after 
that book was written, the an- 
nouncement of ‘Dreamers of the 
Ghetto’ seemed to promise helpful 
matter, vindicatory, explanatory, 
apologetic, or what not. There- 
fore the book was a disappoint- 
ment, though not a disappointment 
that we had a right to complain 
of. If it is not the sort of good 
thing that we hoped for, it is a 
good thing all the same. There 
are two or three beautiful pieces 
in it, above all the first; though 
others are rather poor, and sur- 
prisingly studded with phrases 
coined fifty years ago and long 
since defaced. This is about the 
last fault that Mr Zangwill could 
have been supposed capable of, 
but here it is. And by this time 
he himself suspects, probably, that 
the study of “The Primrose 
Sphinx” might as well have been 
left out. Better, perhaps; for its 


obvious, its almost avowed, shal- 
lowness and uncertainty cloud the 
confidence with which the rest of 
the book should no doubt be read. 
However, it is not to speak the 
great praise and the little blame 
deserved by ‘The Dreamers of the 
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Ghetto’ that we mention it, but 
rather to ask Mr Zangwill for 
something else; and this some- 
thing else is also asked of him by 
Sir Richard Burton’s essay on the 
Jew, 

The Red Beadel says in one of 
the best of Mr Zangwill’s studies, 
“In what way is Israel dispersed ? 
Ib seems to me that our life is 
everywhere as hidden from the 
nations as if we were all together 
in Palestine.” ‘ You touch a great 
truth,” replies good Zussman Herz, 
who has in manuscript a noble 
dream for the conciliation of 
Christendom. Yes; and in touch- 
ing a great truth the Red Beadel 
went near to touch the great com- 
plaint which so many of the nations 
are raising at present. Plainly 
expressed, it amounts to this: 
Live where they may, there the 
Jews are a nation within the 
nation; foreigners always, and 
solely concerned to make what 
they can out of the country 
which is otherwise no concern 
of theirs. Then the complaint 
breaks up into a variety of details, 
all of which are as well known 
to every Christian as the Lord’s 
Prayer. The Oontinental nations 
are a-roar with them again; and 
my friendly suggestion is that 
there must be better ways of 
answering the outcry than are 
usually followed. Perhaps silence 
is the best answer of all; but if 
not, then be it said that there is 
no use in reciting the names of 
Jews who have been great in 
science, art, literature, govern- 
ment, or even in recalling the 
vast and beneficent influence of 
Semitic dreaming and Semitic 
thought. Ib does not touch: it 
will not apply. Peoples with 
much shorter history have also & 
long roll of noble names to boast, 
but without imagining it capable 
of palliating “the faults of the 
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Dutch,” or of the French (‘‘tiger- 
monkeys” they may be on occa- 
sion all the same), or of our 
own dear selves—who are conceiv- 
ably the thick-witted hypocritical 
sons of a perfidious mother that 
we are sometimes taken for, not- 
withstanding so fair a show of 
poets and philosphers. But worse 
than useless is another answer, 
more often and confidently relied 
upon — namely, that if Jews 
are open to this, that, and the 
other reproach as citizens and 
traders, it is but the natural con- 
sequence of long ages of perse- 
cution. I hope it is no offence 
to say that this is rather a sicken- 
ing answer. Christian or Jew, 
what matters? The well-to-do 
son of a well-to-do father basely 
follows a base employment, and 
the excuse is that his grandfather's 
occupations were so abominably 
limited by law that the old man 
could but choose one of the worst. 
Or suppose the poor son of a poor 
father in the case, what then ? 
Happily, we in this country are 
quite untouched by Judenhetz, 
and are likely to remain so; but 
there is a cant about this persecu- 
tion-of-past-ages argument which, 
since it often appears in English 
print, should be carefully extin- 
guished by English Jews. It is 
much more likely to do them harm 
than Sir Richard Burton’s essay 
is. He professes to have studied 
the Jews and their history in 
many lands, with such results 
that M. Drumont himself can 
hardly think worse of their more 
abiding characteristics. And Bur- 
ton’s authority stands higher now 
than at any time during his life; 
yet the children of Israel, these 
in our midst, may comfort them- 
selves a little with the thought 
that his judgment on all subjects 
was usually carried to extremes, 
and that he fancied he had a 
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grudge. He seems to have be- 
lieved that a Jewish intrigue of 
revenge brought about his recall 
from Damascus; but in that he 
was probably mistaken. Burton’s 
rare specialities of knowledge 
and character, his great general 
ability, were well known at the 
Foreign Office, and were valued 
by the cautious gentlemen there 
beyond all that he ever gave them 
credit for; but he left them in 
no need of hints from the Jews 
of Damascus to doubt the con- 
stancy of his discretion. Had he 
been blessed with a little more 
of that humdrum faculty, or had 
his allowance of it been more firm 
and consistent, he would not have 
been denied the higher employ- 
ment he was so bitterly dis- 
appointed of. . 
The people that we are most 
interested in just now are neither 
the Jews, the gypsies, nor the 
children of Islam. It is the 
Russians that we are most curi- 
ous about, and particularly about 
the Russians in Eastern Siberia 
and beyond. Therefore Mr Simp- 
son’s ‘Side-Lights on Siberia’ 
is a most seasonable book ; for it 
has much to tell of the great 
Siberian railway, and of all that 
relates to that amazing work and 
its probable consequences, political 
and economical. As a mere piece 
of engineering, it is imposing 
evidence of the courage and 
resource of Government enter- 
prise in Russia. The work was 
not long in contemplation before 
it was resolved upon, despite its 
great difficulties and enormous 
cost. The total length of the 
road along the main line, from its 
starting-point at Tchelyabinsk to 
Vladivostock, is over 7000 versts. 
For convenience of working, it is 
divided into seven sections; and 
“calculating the verst at two- 
thirds of a mile, and the rouble 
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at two shillings roughly,” Mr 
Simpson makes out a total length 
of 4741 miles, and an estimated 
cost of £34,700,000. The gravity 
of the undertaking was enhanced 
by the resolve to carry it out from 
end to end with the utmost speed, 
and yet in a thoroughly work- 
manlike way. The thoroughness 
is well seen in the bridges, many 
of which are of great length, and 
all are soundly built of iron. 
There is one such bridge over the 
Yenisei 3000 feet long; another, 
over the Amoor, is to be 8400 
feet long. Difficult tunnelling and 
heavy embankment are not infre- 
quent, and ‘“‘again one was im- 
pressed by the extremely finished 
nature of the work: thus the side 
of the large brown embankment 
was often covered with an infinite 
number of small squares of turf, 
each of which was held in position 
by two little pegs of wood.” In 
1895 no fewer than 62,000 men— 
navvies, carters, masons, carpen- 
ters, riveters, and others — were 
employed on the line; and we 
may depend upon it that there 
has been no relaxation of endeav- 
our in 1898. The emigration 
movement into Siberia next year 
(1896) was enormous. It is not a 
new movement. It seems to have 
begun (cause undetermined) at the 
end of the seventeenth century, 
and to have gone on ever since, 
In 1892 the number of eastward- 
moving emigrants took a sudden 
rise ; and what with the general 
encouragement afforded by the 
railway, the particular induce- 
ment of cheap fares (less than 
a shilling per hundred miles), 
and a generous scheme of land- 
allotment, there was a rush in 
1896 that swamped all prepara- 
tion and subsided in misery. In one 
month of that year two thousand 
emigrants poured into Tchelyabinsk 
every day. By this we may see 
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what Siberia will come to after a 
while ; for it is a land of plenty, 
and the Government seems bent 
on settling it handsomely. Not 
on this subject alone is Mr Simp- 
son interesting and informing. 
The main purpose of his journey 
was to view the Siberian convict 
system at work, and learn the 
actualities and probabilities of its 
outcome. We have had much of 
the same thing before; but in the 
course of his inquiry he made out 
more of the real magnitude, the 
true inwardness, of political discon- 
tent in Russia, and therewith tells 
us more of the Russian revolution- 
ary temperament, than may easily 
be met with elsewhere ; though the 
same impressions may be gathered 
from Russian novels. The chap- 
ters on “The Revolutionary Move- 
ment” and “The Political Pris- 
oner” really enlighten. The first 
of the two entirely confirms the 
common, irresistible belief that the 
autocratic system of government is 
firmer now in Russia than at any 
time since the Crimean war. The 
whole revolutionary propaganda 
notwithstanding, the Ozar’s au- 
thority is as willingly accepted 
by Russia’s hundred and thirty 
millions as the Pope’s authority is 
by the Roman Catholic Ohurch. 
Nearly every other Government in 
continental Europe has weakened 
visibly of late ; the Czar’s Govern- 
ment has strengthened. Mr Simp- 
son does not say this ; but all that 
he sees and describes with such 
forcible simplicity witnesses to the 
unexpected and significant change. 
This is a great merit in him: 
forcible simplicity. His descrip- 
tions of the Siberian country, its 
scenes and people, do not “ strike”; 
but as you come to the end of one 
chapter after another, you find 
yourself the possessor of a new 
series of impressions stamped deep 
in lasting colours. 
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Is it a just opinion that there is 
a great revival of parasitical litera- 
ture in these days? By parasitical 
nothing offensive is meant ; it is 
only a word for the studies of, 
inquiries into, refurbishings of, re- 
adjustments of, and the like, to 
which every variety of author is 
subjected by a large tribe of eager 
microscopists. Partly, no doubt, 
this is a market demand. Mono- 
graphs are in request for the same 
public that prefers “selections” to 
complete works, or must be con- 
tent with them: “ introductions ” 
are called for to give distinction to 
elegant cheap editions of books out 
of copyright but new to the present 
generation ; and the supply is a 
useful commodity responsive to a 
natural and wholesome demand. 
But above that, in point of preten- 
sion, is another supply, upon which 
much of the taste and talent of the 
time are proudly though waste- 
fully exhausted. A clever man, 
one who might really be better 
employed, will fasten upon some 
considerable author deceased, and 
spend months upon the smallest 
detail relating to the dead man’s 
works, and years in research into 
the darkest corners of his history 
and character. It is good to know 
how any distinguished man looked 
and lived, and good to learn the 
conditions amid which his day’s 
work was done. But it is enough 
to know him as friend knows 
friend; it is unnecessary, even 
undesirable, possibly offensive, to 
share the relationship and know- 
ledge of his valet or his nurse. 
Hence comes a destructive famili- 
arity for which there is no com- 
pensation, and yet the greater the 
ravage the prouder the ravager of 
the time and labour bestowed upon 
the business. ‘No detail in the 
life of Tomson, no side-light on the 
character and career of that extra- 
ordinary genius, can be considered 
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insignificant.” This is the prin- 
ciple from which the inquirer (we 
will drop the ugly word “ para- 
sitical”) starts; but he may be 
mistaken in thinking it lofty, and 
it certainly is questionable. There 
are, in fact, two opinions on the 
matter, and maybe it isn’t the 
worst which decides that his de- 
tails are rarely worth the pains he 
was at to unearth them; or even 
that, after spending six months in 
tracking out his best discovery, he 
could not have spent the next 
six days more worthily than in 
covering up its traces again. Can 
it be of so much avail to know 
why Tomson left his Coram Street 
lodgings in 1883, and what was 
the quarrel with his landlady? And 
though the solution of these mys- 
teries was followed by the dis- 
covery that Tomson’s first meeting 
with the equally unhappy Budge 
was not under an archway, but at 
an @ la mode beef-shop in the Old 
Bailey, the importance of these 
revelations was stretched over- 
much when a new edition of Tom- 
son’s works was founded on them. 

For my own part, I am even 
sorry to hear the young voice of 
Mr George Wyndham in the re- 
newed hubbub about Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and the identity of Mr 
W.H. Another bout of inquiry 
into the authorship of the Letters 
of Junius would be more profit- 
able, and at the same time less 
hurtful. There are the Sonnets. 
Anybody who chooses may browse 
amongst their matchless beauties, 
leaping at whatever checks, skirt- 
ing whatever repels, and keeping 
what measure of silence he may 
think needful to preserve his 
reputation for good taste. It is 
a silence of which there is a great 
deal. Take a vote by ballot on 
the point, and you will find that 
there are many more of Mr 
Browning’s faction than choose 
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to acknowledge it. And—there 
are the Sonnets, for all the pleas- 
ure they can give. But as to the 
identity of Mr W. H., “the onlie 
begetter” of them, it is of extremely 
little consequence. If he was not 
one young man he was another 
young man; and whether he was 
the one young man or the other 
is so small a matter that it may 
perfectly well be let alone, as 
Mr Browning would have recom- 
mended. 

It is to be hoped that there will 
be no Burns Literature after the 
Percy Bysshe and Harriet pattern. 
For a melancholy moment some 
likelihood of it did appear, for 
Burns’s life offers many attractions 
for sifting inquirers. But then, 
again, there was a want of in- 
trigue, an absence of light and 
shade, a lack of nwance about 
Burns’s amours, uncompensated by 
anything of a very harrowing de- 
scription. The ‘ Letters of Robert 
Burns and Mrs Dunlop,’ now pub- 
lished in full for the first time 
(William Wallace, editor), are 
quite harmless, though very pleas- 
ant reading. They exhibit Burns, 
indeed, as a rather dull and formal 
letter-writer to ladies with whom 
he is not in love, but that is the 
whole worst of it. Mrs Dunlop’s 
letters fill the larger space by far, 
and perhaps there was no need to 
print so many of them; but they 
are always engaging from their 
inexhaustible kindness, their in- 
genious candour and complete sin- 
cerity. Burns had a good friend 
in this lady, as he knew ; though 
he did sometimes tire of her per- 
sistent mothering of his muse, 
and her tears when it slipped 
into naughtiness. 

A good piece of biography, and 
remarkable for its great unlikeness 
to the usual thing in that way, is 
‘Admiral Duncan,’ written by 
the Karl of Camperdown. Duncan 
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entered the navy in 1746; he left 
it in 1800: this is his history ; and 
it is almost wholly confined to the 
part he played in the blockade of 
the Texel, the battle of Camper- 
down, and the naval mutiny of 
1797. Lord Camperdown has ad- 
mitted nothing else that could be 
conveniently dispensed with, and 
left out nothing that could 
properly explain or _ illustrate 
these the chief events in Dun- 
can’s career. There was a time 
when this way of writing a Life 
would not have seemed at all 
remarkable. Now it has a sur- 
prising air of novelty ; and it is so 
engaging that it may even be 
followed by intending biographers. 
In effect it is not unlike the Bio- 
graphical Edition of Thackeray’s 
works, The handling of the 
mutiny, the long watching and 
ultimate smashing of the Dutch 
fleet, were Duncan’s works ; and 
only so much of his personal 
history as is needful to set forth 
those works is suffered to attend 
them. 


When the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ forbade the publication of 
any Life and Letters of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, I wonder 
whether he considered how beauti- 
fully and how blamelessly the thing 
could be done. But I forget. He 
died in 1863. The injunction 
which some applaud and many re- 
gret was spoken a year or two 
before, I believe, on sudden provo- 
cation: he had just read or was 
reading a biography rich in the 
biographer’s most hateful faults. 
At the least, then, thirty-five years 
ago,—when what we know might 
be done with a Life and Letters of 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
could not have been so manifest as 
itis to-day. Time passes, ripening 
as well as ruining, though that we 
are apt to forget ; and therefore it 
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is easy for us to make out that 
Thackeray had of his own house- 
hold two scribes who could have 
made of his life a beautiful 
book, with not one of the bio- 
grapher’s faults. Mrs Richmond 
Ritchie is his daughter, and Mr 
Leslie Stephen his son-in-law. 
Could heart desire or omni- 
science discover a more perfect 
partnership for the book that will 
some day be written not half so 
well? Knowledge of every step 
of W. M. T.’s “ way through the 
world,” eye-witness of his carriage 
over the ups and downs of the 
journey, acquaintance with the 
friends and enemies he fell in 
with, record of its bleaker and its 
sunnier days, admission, as much 
as could be offered or employed, to 
the inner world of brain and breast 
—these and suchlike advantages 
the partnership would have in 
measure beyond compare. But 
only, of course, to go upon—to go 
upon in the right way ; they being 
the last persons in the world to 
make any approach to the detest- 
able errors which alarmed Thack- 
eray. For the rest, no need to 
speak of literary qualification. 
Here it is, at its very best for 
such a task; whether you ask for 
taste, insight, judgment, critical 
skill, or an animated and charming 
propriety of style. Nor is there 
any lack of provender. We know 
what Thackeray’s letters are like ; 
and there is good store of them, 
over and beyond the precious 
treasury of letters to his mother 
which Mrs Ritchie has lately 
drawn upon. Moreover, there is 
a choice collection of letters to 
himself from all manner of im- 
portant and interesting people— 
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enough to make the fortune of two 
books of biography, at the least. 
These, however, are not our 
grapes that hang so high; and, 
looking up to them, we should 
dutifully suppress every feeling 
but gratitude for whatever share 
may be allowed to us. And if 
there is to be no such Life and 
Letters as might be, there is a 
new edition of Thackeray’s novels 
which, if the series may be judged 
from the first volume, will do very 
well instead. In this edition each 
novel is to have a biographical 
introduction by Mrs Ritchie, in 
which all that relates to the writ- 
ing of the story, its characters, its 
fortunes, and so forth, will be 
drawn from its author’s letters and 
memoranda, and from his daughter’s 
recollections. In all, there will 
be thirteen volumes. If each of 
these contains a chapter equal for 
biographic interest to that which 
prefaces ‘ Vanity Fair,’ we may be 
content. Even if there be less to 
say of some of the later novels 
(though there should be plenty 
when we come to the shorter 
stories, which were all written in 
Thackeray’s earlier day), no edition 
will compare with this. In it we 
shall have the whole of Thackeray’s 
literary history, from the time 
when, a boy at Charterhouse, he 
began to make plans for stories, 
to the sad night when his delight- 
ful genius was extinguished. One 
thing Mrs Ritchie will never be 
able to tell us. She will never be 
able to explain why this intelligent 
British public, with the ‘ Paris 
Sketch-book’ and half-a-dozen other 
samples of his quality before it, 
was so long in finding out her 
father’s extraordinary gifts. 
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In looking back on articles that 
have appeared in the periodical 
Press on the Far East, one some- 
times observes a certain tone of 
apology for introducing so unin- 
teresting a subject to British 
readers. Editors and publishers 
have naturally been shy of such 
unprofitable “ copy,” fully justified 
by the frigid reception accorded 
by the public to the really im- 
portant information which, not- 
withstanding these discourage- 
ments, has found its way into 
English literature during the past 
forty years. It is only in their 
own country, however, that the 
prophets have been without hon- 
our. They have sometimes had 
the mortification to see their reflec- 
tions, which fell on deaf ears at 
home, eagerly studied abroad, and 
monitions addressed in vain to 
their countrymen caught up by 
rivals and turned against them. 
The very latest work on the Far 
East, for example, that of Mr 
Valentine Chirol, special corres- 
pondent of the ‘Times,’ promptly 
translated into German, has passed 
through three editions in that 
language, while a single issue 
satisfies the appetite of its English 
readers. We have heard of articles 
in ‘Maga’ itself being telegraphed 
from Peking to St Petersburg, for 
fear they might have escaped the 
vigilance of the Asiatic Intelli- 
gence Department there. Thus 
it comes about that the people 
who possess the richest first-hand 
sources of information make the 
least use of it, and are in reality 
the least informed. It is this 


chronic indifference to their in- 
terests that weighs down the re- 
solution of the British people, and 
clogs the energy of their leaders. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that 
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IN THE FAR EAST. 


the British public receives a fresh 
shock at every new stage of a 
natural development of events, 
and then shouts for spasmodic 
action to make up for habitual 
neglect. What has _ occurred 
recently in China has been long 
foreseen by all who marked the 
trend of contemporary history ; 
so much so, that one gets wearied 
with the sameness of the warnings 
which have been uttered by a suc- 
cession of political writers. Not- 
withstanding all that has happened 
since, what was written forty years 
ago fits our present circumstances 
almost as if written yesterday. 
Take the following by way of 
example :— 


“China has long been impotent. 
Russia has within the last few years, 
by force or diplomacy, appropriated 
half the province of Manchuria, the 
ancient patrimony of the reigning 
dynasty, and with it the command of 
the river Amur. If this other great 
Leviathan . . . has not yet swallowed 
the whole empire, it can only be that, 
great as are its capacities, there are 
limits imposed by nature to the 
powers of deglutition and digestion in 
the largest boa-constrictor or preda- 
tory animal yet discovered. In the 
meantime the danger is more immedi- 
ate and menacing to Europe than to 
China, perhaps; for Russia has at 
Sakhalin, the mouth of the Amur, and 
the adjoining coasts of the Western 
continent laid the foundation for a 
position as menacing to European 
commerce as any now existing at the 
opposite extremity in the Baltic. 
Stretching with giant arms across the 
whole breadth of Northern Asia and 
Europe from fastnesses at each end, 
Asiatic hordes, directed by Western 
genius and science, are held in leash, 
ready to let slip over the fair and 
fertile south of both continents. The 
wealthiest regions of both Europe 
and Asia are at once threatened by 
this modern colossus. . . . China, 
India, and the kingdoms of Southern 
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Europe form but the three different 
stages of invading progress. Long 
before the whole of such a gigantic 
scheme of rule and conquest can have 
its accomplishment in China—the most 
helpless as well as the richest of all 
the victims—Russia will be enabled 
to reap the first-fruits and take instal- 
ments of the larger and more distant 
spoil, by controlling the trade of 
Northern China and the rich Euro- 
pean trade so recently developed in 
its seas.” } 


The opinion of so clear- and far- 
sighted an observer, matured by 
forty yéars’ added experience, ought 
to carry great weight, and we are 
able to supplement the earlier de- 
liverance just quoted by a brief 
summary of the situation from the 
same pen, of a date as recent as 
December 1896. It occurs in a 
private letter :— 


“In China there is a far larger 
Eastern question in view with Russia 
and France in possession to our detri- 
ment than what is occupying us at 
Constantinople. An open port for 
Russia and a railroad across Russia, 
and the French scheming for our 
commerce in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, the whole situation is full of 
danger to all our interests in China. 
Another Sebastopol in the Pacific 
as in the Black Sea, and Russia 
armed at both flanks for attacks 
open or covert,—there are evil days 
to come !” 


“Evil days” indeed, if not duly 
prepared for; but evil turned to 
good if, thus forewarned, we take 
arms against a sea of troubles, and 
by opposing end them. 

The central fact in the present 
situation in the Far East is the 
forfeiture by Great Britain of the 
leading réle in China by deliberate, 
and, as we have always considered, 
cowardly abdication in 1894, a 
second time in 1895, with con- 
tinuous backing down ever since, 
until Government was checked in 
its retrogression by a murmur of 
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discontent from the country. The 
position into which we have by 
these means fallen involves three 
leading consequences: (1) The 
ascendancy of Russia over China, 
and the loosening of the bonds 
which hold the Chinese empire to- 
gether; (2) the repression of British 
commerce ; and (3) the menace to 
India and all our Eastern posses- 
sions from having directed against 
them the massive resources of 
China, industrial, economical, and 
eventually military. 

Simple as the statement of 
them may sound, these three fac- 
tors constitute one of the gravest 
conjunctures in our whole history. 
The conditions of comparison are 
of course wanting ; but in point of 
importance to our national well- 
being we should be inclined to say 
that since the loss of the American 
colonies no such blow has been 
sustained by the British empire as 
that which is symbolised in the 
Russian occupation of Port Ar- 
thur. For that transaction does 
not stand by itself; it is only the 
tangible evidence, plain to the 
least imaginative, of the immense 
revolution which has recently oc- 
curred in the Far East. The 
blow is only not felt because no 
gunpowder has been burned over 
it, nor even harsh or menacing 
words employed. We took it lying 
down. But mortal injuries sel- 
dom cause immediate pain, while 
the absence of acute sensation 
may sometimes be the most dan- 
gerous symptom. That same re- 
moteness in space which has shut 
out the subject of the Far East 
from popular consideration, which 
has for many years hindered 
those who had a message to de- 
liver on the subject from obtain- 
ing a hearing, continues still to 
hide from our view the full bear- 
ing of the events which are trans- 
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piring there; to such an extent 
indeed that it is difficult to repre- 
sent the case as it actually stands 
without an appearance of exag- 
geration. What is at stake is 
not only our commerce with the 
Far East and its vast undeveloped 
potentialities, a commerce whereon 
hangs the wellbeing of our working 
population (and through them of 
our idle population), but our 
Eastern empire itself, the foun- 
dations of which are being sapped 
by the combined mancuvres of 
Russia and France, 

For should it come to pass that 
China, with her millions and her 
material resources, instead of form- 
ing a barrier against invasion, 
became, under the guidance of 
hostile Powers, the very vehicle 
ofsinvasion, then it would be a 
mere question of time and oppor- 
tunity when India must fall under 
the universal domination. When 
we find an Emperor of China tele- 
graphing to a Tsar of Russia of an 
alliance between them—the word 
which the French found it so hard 
to extract during the festivities of 
last summer—must we not admit 
that the crisis in the fate of the 
empire which our statesmen have 
philosophically relegated to the 
dim and distant future has already 
arrived? Time has been fore- 
shortened with a vengeance; 
events have rushed like an armed 
man upon us, mainly, let it not be 
forgotten, because we took no 
steps to retard their march; and 
we are now face to face with an 
emergency which, with rational 
prevision on our part, might have 
been staved off for at least a gen- 
eration longer. 

The question is, however, What, 
in the actual circumstances in 
which we find ourselves, is the 
practical problem presented to us, 
and what are the means available 
for its solution ? 

The problem is to re-establish 
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something of the position we held 
in China up till that portentous 
year 1894, and to turn that posi- 
tion to more fruitful account than 
we ever did before. It is no 
child’s play, for ten times the 
energy will not suffice to recover, 
that would have enabled us to 
retain that position. The mere 
disparity of effort need not appal 
us, however, seeing that it was 
only vis inertie that failed us be- 
fore. Still it is not certain that we 
shall succeed. But, successful or 
not, the way of salvation lies in 
making the effort. We survived 
the loss of the colonies, and, if a 
hundred years have not taken 
the heart out of our people, we 
shall also survive our eclipse in the 
Far East. 

But we should miss the due 
appreciation of our reverse in 
China, as well as our means of 
recovery, if we treated it as an 
isolated phenomenon. It forms 
but an incident in the world-wide 
contest in which we are engaged, 
of which commercial competition 
is the most familiar expression. 
We cannot deal effectively with 
any part of that great contest 
without so reforming our methods 
as to merit success over the whole 
field. We have to discover and 
frankly acknowledge what it is 
that causes us to be distressed in 
this general outbreak of competi- 
tion while our rivals are so buoy- 
ant. If we examine our forces and 
equipments closely, we believe that 
one weak thread will be found to 
run through the entire web of them, 
giving the clue to the whole mys- 
tery. It is simply the false sense 
of security induced by past success. 
The stimulus to exertion slack- 
ened when the nation, like a 
private citizen, had made its for- 
tune. The vices of the rich have 
been sapping our enterprise, a8 
luxury softens the animal tissues. 
But while we miss the bracing 
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effects of struggle, our rivals, who 
have their way still to make, are in 
the full enjoyment of that advan- 
tage, and are strung up to fighting- 
pitch. Much of the talent and 
energy which in other days were, 
and in other countries are, de- 
voted to the production of wealth 
are now absorbed in the manipula- 
tion of accumulated money, which, 
like gambling, produces nothing, 
and merely shifts the counters 
from one pocket to another. So 
far as the national wealth goes, 
this process is worse than barren ; 
for though the possession of wealth 
gives power for the time being of 
a certain sort, it also entices en- 
terprise away from the creative 
sources of that power. In that 
sense it is barren and unfruitful. 
If we are not much mistaken, 
our national diplomacy is weak- 
ened by causes which have a good 
deal of affinity with those which 
are so menacing to our industrial 
position. If it is not exactly suc- 
cess, it is an easy-going confidence 
in laissez-aller that renders our dip- 
lomacy as much of an anachronism 
as is our meeting commercial in- 
vasion by hiding behind the shield 
of Cobden and the statisticians. 
We are as much out of date as if 
—to put the case moderately—we 
were to go out to meet breech- 
loading with muzzle-loading guns. 
No doubt it is aggravating that 
the Powers with whom we have to 
deal should be so sharp; but to call 
them so, as the newspapers some- 
times do, is as helpless a cry as 
the nous sommes trahis which we 
still remember. In diplomacy, as 
in all other concerns, we must take 
the world as we find it, and adapt 
our tactics to the actuality of 
things, our armour to the weapons 
of the assailant, our weapons to 
his armour. To persevere as we 
have been doing with the methods 
of monopoly in an age of competi- 
tion—to use an apt phrase which 
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is becoming popular—must prove 
ruinous in every sphere of our 
national life. 

To get once more on even terms 
with other nations, it is clear that 
we must have motives as strong as 
theirs, and such motives are not 
to be artificially acquired. Self- 
inflicted penance for self-consum- 
ing souls ; but a self-denying ordi- 
nance for a nation does not belong 
to the domain of the practical. 
As we cannot divest ourselves of 
our prosperity, we cannot by any 
collective effort put ourselves back 
to the condition of stress and 
struggle whence alone we might 
be furnished with adequate motive 
for exertion. But if we lose our 
advantages by neglect, as we seem 
not unlikely to do, the motive, 
which is essential to a successful 
contest, may come unbidden. If 
nothing short of a cataclysm will 
shake us out of the ruts in which 
our wheels are moving, then even 
a cataclysm might not be an un- 
mixed evil. The only comfort we 
can draw out of the present crisis 
in our Far Eastern relations—so 
surprising to the community—is 
that it may possibly serve as the 
alarum-bell to awake the country 
from a long and profound sleep, 
the signal for a real national re- 
vival. It does not seem as if any- 
thing less would save us, for what 
is true of the Far East is no doubt 
more or less true of the rest of 
the world. Events have demon- 
strated that while our policy in 
China has been absolutely correct 
in its aim—to save that empire 
from disturbance—our method of 
procedure has been erroneous, since 
it has brought her to the verge of 
dissolution. And this solely from 
inadvertence, neglect, wilful blind- 
ness to the light of day. If we 
are at last driven to emulate her 
spoilers and take a hand in the 
partition of Ohina, it will set 
the stamp of complete failure upon 
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our whole policy during thirty- 
seven years, and will, moreover, 
be a calamity for this country. 

The measures we have recently 
taken to redress the balance against 
us in the Far East may be judged 
from two separate standpoints : 
either on their specific merits, or 
as indications of a radical change 
in our general Far Eastern policy. 
Crude and hasty though they ap- 
pear to be, if they are the first- 
fruits of true repentance, the pre- 
cursors of a new era in our re- 
lations with China, the symbols 
of a determination to restore the 
influence of Great Britain in the 
Far East, we need not scrutinise 
the details too strictly. But if, on 
the other hand, they are sporadic 
efforts to strike a temporary bal- 
ance, the measures in question can 
only be pronounced to be vanity 
of vanities. 

Let us, as the papers say, “ take 
stock ” of the concessions we have 
obtained from China by way of 
set-off against the solid acquisi- 
tions of other Powers. Premising 
that concessions in kind would be 
of no advantage to us, the case 
is clear that to take province for 
province would precipitate the dis- 
memberment of China, the very 
catastrophe which it should be our 
primary object, as itis our primary 
interest, to avert. To be of solid 
value, therefore, concessions must 
be for us and all mankind. One 
such we have undoubtedly obtained 
in the opening of the inland water- 
ways to steam, the desideratum of 
thirty years, a privilege rich in 
prospective benefit to Chinese and 
foreigners alike, provided that it 
be not rendered nugatory by re- 
strictive regulations, or through 
the failure of the British Govern- 
ment to support pioneers, which 
has in times past turned promis- 
ing enterprises to naught. Who 
knows, indeed, but this newscheme, 
judiciously fostered, may be one of 
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the means of that transfusion of 
healthy blood into the veins of the 
anemic empire which is perhaps 
its last hope of prolonged organic 
existence. 

Our Government, however, takes 
credit for other concessions, of 
which two, so far from being such, 
are only hostages given by us to 
our rivals. It was evident even 
to the man in the street that the 
nebulous arrangement respecting 
the Yang-tze valley, and to the 
more thoughtful that the agree- 
ment to keep a British successor 
to Sir Robert Hart in the post 
which he has filled with so much 
distinction at the head of the 
Chinese Customs, were snares laid 
for us by our astute opponents. 
Nor had we long to wait before 
discovering the use which our 
smart neighbours, the French, were 
likely to make of the precedents 
thus gratuitously supplied to them. 
In accepting such two-edged con- 
cessions, we committed ourselves 
to the defence of outposts which, 
if we are strong, needed no de- 
fence, and, if weak, are inde- 
fensible. In both cases our action 
was supererogatory, which is syn- 
onymous with mischievous. A 
diplomatist recently remarked to 
the writer that Russia must laugh 
in her sleeve at our ingenuous- 
ness. 

By universal consent an open 
port in the rich central province 
of Hunan would be substantial 
advance towards the commercial 
development of China. But we 
are unable to appreciate the im- 
portance which is in some quarters 
attached to the opening of Yochow, 
which, though an outpost of Hunan, 
is a town on the Yangtze river 
which foreign steamers have been 
passing for years in their voyages 
between Hankow and Ichang. As 
a step towards the opening up of 
the heart of the province, Yochow 
may be deemed serviceable, but 
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scarcely, we should think, on its 
own merits, 

The remaining: concessions of 
treaty ports, Funing on the coast 
of Fu-Kien and Chingwan on the 
west coast of the Gulf of Leaotung, 
though in no sense concessions to 
us, are still measures taken by China 
herself to guard those ports from 
seizure by any of the predatory 
Powers; and that such a pre- 
servative measure should have 
been adopted in consultation with 
Great Britain is of the happiest 
augury for the re - establishment 
of good relations as well as for the 
conservation of what is left of 
Chinese territory. 

On the “assurances” we are sup- 
posed to have received from this 
and the other Power we would 
not waste a single word, further 
than to say that, whether oral or 
written, whether positive or hypo- 
thetical, they are equally and en- 
tirely worthless ; and it is one of 
the most ominous symptoms of 
our political condition that any 
British Government should be re- 
duced to hang the interests of our 
empire on such gossamer filaments 
as these. The St Petersburg 
muddle, which formed the weakest 
feature in Mr Balfour’s speech be- 
fore Easter, is of itself enough to 
put that class of national security 
out of court for ever. Had there 
been an inquisitive parliament in 
that capital we might possibly have 
learned more on this subject than 
is likely to appear in blue-book 
form,—perhaps that the designs on 
Port Arthur were not completed 
without the Russian Government 
having imagined itself to have 
assurance that no obstacle would 
be thrown in its way from any 
quarter. Assurance clinched by 
the mailed fist,—that is ‘‘ business.” 
Let the “assurances” then go the 
way of the “open door” and 
“equality of opportunity,” which 
a8 pious dogmas have served their 
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turn, but never had any working 
relation to any practical interest 
of ours. 

Of the naval port of Wei-hai- 
wei, of which we are reported to 
have got a contingent lease, it is 
useless to speak in the present 
state of our knowledge as to the 
ulterior intentions of her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the 
position. Our claim to this harbour 
may mean much or little, accord- 
ing to the use which is to be made 
of it; but in the meantime the 
mere assertion of it has served the 
good purpose of announcing to the 
world that there is a limit to the 
abnegation of Great Britain. Had 
some such step—nay, something 
vastly simpler and less compromis- 
ing—been taken a month or two 
earlier, it seems obvious that no 
such desperate, and perhaps costly, 
remedy would have been forced 
upon us, for the emergency which 
alone can justify the acquisition of 
the port would not have arisen. 
A similar comment unfortunately 
applies to everything we may now 
be able to do: it is at the best but 
buying back at a high price what 
was ours for nothing. Having 
neglected to choose our own line 
of action when the choice was ours, 
we have now no alternative but. to 
adopt such procedure as the policy 
of other Powers may impose on us. 
We have lost the lead, and must 
submit to having our hand forced. 

No British statesman would ac- 
cept territorial or administrative 
responsibility in China except 
under unavoidable necessity. The 
Yangtze valley, and indeed as 
much more as we desired, was 
easily ours thirty years ago. So 
obvious a prize was it that some of 
the representatives of annexing 
Powers reported to their Govern- 
ments as a certainty that Great 
Britain would take possession of 
Shanghai, and thus control the 
rich Yangtze valley. But the 
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statesmen who then guided our Im- 
perial destinies were proof against 
any such seduction; the notion 
of it presented itself to their mind 
as the dream of a madman. We 
do, nevertheless, possess Shanghai, 
and in a far more vital sense; we 
fill the arteries of its trade with 
our merchandise. Our position 
there, as indeed in China gener- 
ally, is ideal, yielding the maxi- 
mum result at the minimum of 
cost to this country. No im- 
provement could be suggested ex- 
cepting extension of the status 
over a wider field. Our mode of 
expansion being historically op- 
posed to that of the Powers who 
are maiming China, who love terri- 
tory and dominion first and com- 
merce afterwards, it can never 
console us for the dismember- 
ment of that empire to be offered 
a share in the spoil. 

Those who with a light heart 
imagine that they can carve out 
the Chinese dominion as if it were 
a Christmas cake merely because 
the empire is without military 
strength, may discover before the 
end of the day that they reckon 
without their host, like a bear 
seeking honey in a beehive. It 
is an unknown region on which 
they are entering, where something 
more than the mining engineer 
and the theodolite are wanted to 
ensure perfect success; and there 
will be some lessons to be learned 
in the next few years which may 
not be the less valuable to us that 
they are learned at our neighbours’ 
expense. Our German cousins may 
begin to perceive that they have 
given hostages to the Powers in 
planting their flag on Chinese terri- 
tory. When the first glamour of 
the exploit is over they may dis- 
cover that they have gone far 
afield to seek glory not unmixed 
with trouble, and may then realise 
that the British policy of keeping 
China alive and of opening her 





resources to the commercial world 
was, after all, not such a bad one. 
It would indeed be a strange out- 
come of the imbroglio, but one 
quite in accord with the usual 
irony of events, if the false step of 
Germany should lead eventually 
to the perception of a common 
interest with England in saving 
the remnants of China; and that 
Kiao Chou should thus become 
the pivot of pan-Teutonic re- 
sistance to the irruption of the 
Northern hordes. 


The Far Eastern question is so 
large that it will always afford 
room for many points of view and 
many focal distances. Those who 
look through the long telescope 
at the effect which events in 
Ohina must eventually produce on 
the stability of our empire in 
India may have little in common 
with those who through a pocket 
lens count the number of threads 
in a square inch of calico. But 
the average citizen, with natural 
eyesight, standing midway between 
them, may be privileged to per- 
ceive that the line of the near and 
the far absolutely coincide, like the 
radii of concentric circles. What 
makes for the immediate makes 
also for the remote result; the 
bricklayer and hodman work in 
harmony with the design of the 
architect. 

Leaving aside questions of high 
strategy, there is both scope and 
reward enough for all the construc- 
tive energy we can spare for the 
Far East. China is a great com- 
mercial field, which it is our duty 
to possess, and in order to possess 
we must occupy. By no other 
title shall we ever hold our place 
there, or deserve to hold it. The 
reversionary interest in the Yangtze 
valley has been tacitly reserved for 
us by the partitioning Powers, on 
the single ground of the large 
amount of British capital invested 
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in Shanghai. Such is “effective 
occupation” in the commercial 
sense. To many persons in this 
country trade with Ohina signifies 
little more than the sale of Man- 
chester cottons; but that is only 
because the resources of the coun- 
try have not as yet oeen utilised. 
Free communication by steam will 
open out new possibilities, communi- 
cation by rail would open many 
more; and if suitable regulations 
are made for the exploitation of 
minerals, and for the organisation 
of industry on a large scale, there 
is no reason why channels should 
not be open for the profitable in- 
flux of large amounts of British 
capital and industry into the pro- 
vinces of China. For this, how- 
ever, the co-operation of Govern- 
ment is needed. The sale of grey 
shirtings at the treaty ports may 
be safely left to the “individual 
initiative” of the merchants, but 
ventures in the interior will re- 
quire special sanction and protec- 
tion ; and it is towards this point 
that public opinion should push the 
Government. Assuredly it needs 
pushing, for what is now required 
of itis a change of front. Hither- 
to the Government has been the 
monitor of traders rather than the 
promoter of trade; it would not 
touch the unclean thing. The 
trader has always been obnoxious 
to the official caste. In the 
days of monopoly, when British 
trade progressed by its own 
momentum, Government obstruc- 
tion did not visibly ‘affect the 
volume of it. Now all that is 
changed. Competition challenges 
us boldly at every point, and is now 
directed by energetic foreign Gov- 
ernments, Every one but our own 
has made itself the partisan of its 
traders—not only of “trade” in the 
abstract—while ours has been con- 
tent with collecting statistics and 
printing reports. The innovation 
is not agreeable from the xsthetic 
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point of view, and we could find 
it in our hearts to wish that these 
busybodies of foreign Governments 
had left manufacturers, merchants, 
and adventurers to their own de- 
vices, as a respectable old Govern- 
ment like our own does. But 
since they have chosen to descend 
into the dusty arena to back their 
men, it seems as if we must do 
something of the same sort or sub- 
mit to seeing our men beaten. 
Hitherto our Government has glori- 
fied trade while persecuting the 
trader ; henceforth it must support 
the trader in order to augment 
the trade. The general public can 
scarcely realise the revolution this 
involves. 

It has long been notorious 
that British merchants and resi- 
dents in partibus have laboured 
under disadvantages such as no 
other nationality has had to en- 
dure, owing to the treatment they 
respectively receive from consuls 
and officials. The illegal exactions 
which are levied on British trad- 
ers in China are in many cases not 
levied from Germans or French, be- 
cause the consuls of the latter two 
protect them, while no Britishconsul 
protects his nationals. When the 
present minister to Peking showed 
a sympathy with the struggling 
trader which his predecessors had 
never shown, it was hoped that 
such easily remedied grievances 
would have ceased. Not so, how- 
ever. The very latest reports show 
them to be as serious as ever. 
Consuls themselves admit the fact 
that British traders are heavily 
discriminated against in their com- 
petition with foreign rivals, but 
they acquiesce in it as if it were 
a decree of fate which was no 
concern of theirs. The remedy is 
simple; it lies with the Foreign 
Office. It is to introduce into 
the consular service in Ohina a 
different criterion of merit from 
that heretofore in force—a dia- 
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metrically opposite criterion, in 
fact. 

Unfortunately this obvious 
remedy for crying abuses neces- 
sitates first of all reform in the 
Foreign Office itself, for the 
servant is not greater than his 
master. When the trunk is hol- 
low what is to be expected of the 
boughs and twigs? Thanks to 
one or two vigorous agitators, 
some light has been thrown into 
the dark recesses of the War 
Office. Recent exposures—to cite 
only the debate in Parliament on 
the rising of the House before 
Easter — show the Foreign Office 
to be in perhaps a worse condi- 
tion. It is the one department 
of Government whose doings are 
as inscrutable to the public as the 
workings of a mole, and where con- 
sequently degeneration is allowed 
to go on unchecked. Compare 
the establishment of to-day with 
what we remember it to have 
been in the days of Palmerston 
and Hammond, and what a fall is 
there! We have had from time 
to time inquiries into the Civil 
Service, into Consular and Diplo- 
matic establishments, and so forth; 
but they occupied themselves with 
secondary questions such as the 
pecuniary cost, while the essential 
question is not how much officials 
receive, but what they do for their 
pay. Neither does the cost, other 
than pecuniary and direct, come 
within the purview of the auditor 
or the critic. An _ inefficient 
Foreign Office may, however, cost 
the country what, if commutable 
into money, would appal the tax- 
payer. This latest incident of the 
Far East, for example, as its first 
and least evil, has saddled the 
country with a permanent outlay, 
which will swell the national 
budgets for as many years as 
there shall remain a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in England. 

There is not only justification, 
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therefore, but the most cogent 
reason for the country to supple- 
ment what is lacking in the initia- 
tive of Government in guarding 
and advancing British interests in 
distant countries. It has been 
made perfectly clear of late that 
Government waits for an impetus 
to be applied by the country: it 
is not an ideal of governing ; but 
as it seems to be the natural out- 
come of modern political develop- 
ments, we must make the best of 
it, and take what care we can that 
the interests of the empire do not 
fall between two stools, The task 
before us will tax the full energies 
of both Government and people, 
and we cannot afford to leave 
any unfilled gaps in their mutual 
co-operation. 

The prospect of commercial ex- 
pansion in Ohina has aroused a 
larger degree of interest in other 
countries than in our own; and it 
is important to observe the pre- 
parations that our neighbours are 
making to avail themselves of the 
newopenings. Russia has naturally 
distanced all competitors both in 
the grandeur of her conceptions 
and in the vigour of their exe- 
cution. She has, in fact, the 
double merit of discovering a new 
world of economic opportunity and 
of immediately occupying it. 
While other Powers hang on the 
fringe she plunges into the heart 
of things, grafting her foreign 
energy on native stock and trans- 
fusing its prolific sap into her own 
substance. ‘The first exhibition of 
the new commercial strategy was 
the Russo-Chinese Bank, created 
in 1895; the second was the 
Eastern Chinese Railway Oom- 
pany, which is to construct and to 
manage the Manchurian lines. 
These are pure Russian under- 
takings under Chinese figure- 
heads. The nominal president is 
liberally subsidised, which is about 
all the connection he has with 
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the undertaking, and charters are 
granted by the Emperor of China. 
This device is identical with the 
“lease” fiction, which saves ap- 
pearances by allowing the Chinese 
flag to fly alongside the Russian 
at Port Arthur, as at Kirin; 
it provides for the resources of 
China passing into the effective 
possession of Russia without losing 
its Chinese label. By this simple 
yet. ingenious contrivance the 
favoured-nation clause in treaties 
is quietly circumvented, for con- 
cessions to a native syndicate need 
not afford ground of claim by any 
foreign Power. Such at least is 
the intention of the arrangement, 
if the other parties concerned will 
submit to it. These hermaphrodite 
agencies for exploiting Ohina sup- 
plement in a peculiar and most 
effective manner the military and 
political grip which Russia now 
possesses of the vital centre; and 
backed up as both of them are by 
an active propaganda well fur- 
nished with the sinews of war, the 
Russianisation of Ohina will pro- 
ceed apace, unless some obstacle 
retards it. 

The French have aspired to 
follow the Russian lead without 
the Russian advantages, for they 
lack both the capacity and the 
large-heartedness for such masterly 
combinations. Perhaps they also 
lack the pecuniary means which 
an absolute Government disposes 
of, for such schemes are not de- 
veloped without generous outlay. 
But the French have proved them- 
selves exceedingly tenacious of 
their schemes ; and it will go hard 
if, by one means or another—Bel- 
gian syndicate or Chinese—they 
do not realise their dream of 
monopolising mining and railway 
rights over Southern China. 

While these comprehensive plans 
are being matured on the side of 
Russia, and aspired to on the side 
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of France, Germany is not idle. 
Her merchants and manufacturers, 
mining prospectors and railway 
contractors, are not only alive to 
the opportunities offered by the 
rich province of Shantung, from 
which it is their hope to exclude 
all competitors; but they are 
gathering their financial forces for 
a great effort in the field of free 
competition also. Missions of ex- 
ploration, syndicates, and joint- 
stock companies are being organ- 
ised in readiness for all oppor- 
tunities. 

It is evident, therefore, that if 
Great Britain is to maintain her 
place in Chinese commerce, exer- 
tions bearing some proportion to 
those of competing States must be 
put forth. Blind reliance on 
Providence and a passive policy 
will no longer meet the case. We 
see that definite and well-thought- 
out schemes, with executive forces 
organised to the highest pitch of 
efficiency and fired with enthu- 
siasm, are hemming us in; and if 
we trust to succeed ‘somehow or 
other,” as we have done before, 
without any plan, without any 
man, without any system whatso- 
ever, we shall be building the house 
of our commercial supremacy on 
a quicksand. The conditions of 
the international contest have 
wholly changed. All the world is 
organised. For that reason, and 
onaccount of our traditional habits, 
it is far more difficult for us to 
throw our national enterprise into 
China wherever promising openings 
present themselves than it is for 
those nations who are, so to say, 
brigaded with their Governments, 
and are able to rely at every 
step on efficient State aid. Our 
long - accustomed independence 
will brook no dictation ; and even 
if we had a Government willing 
to lead in new enterprises, it is 
doubtful whether our adventurers 
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would be ready to follow. What 
Government can and ought to do, 
however, is to restore confidence 
all round, and to make capitalists 
believe in legal and political pro- 
tection for their ventures—a kind 
of faith which has to be new- 
created, for it is at present non- 
existent. We refrain from par- 
ticularising the various kinds of 
employment which British capital 
combined with British industrial 
and commercial capacity might 
find in the Chinese empire, be- 
cause those who would be likely 
to take advantage of such openings 
would not go to a magazine article 
to learn what they are. But there 
is one specific object which is of 
imperial interest, and in which 
private enterprise should go hand 
in hand with Government action, 
and that is in connecting our 
Indian empire with the south- 
western provinces of China by 
means of a railway. This is a 
question which has been before 
Government for a generation, with- 
out any progress having been 
made, But now that the French 
pretensions to domineer over 
Southern China have been pro- 
visionally formulated, which in- 
clude a railway connection with 
their Tong King territory, it 
would be criminal negligence on 
our part to hesitate longer about 
establishing our line of communi- 
cation. The pertinacity with 
which the French have followed 
a definite Asiatic policy for a 
hundred years, through many 
changes of Government and many 
vicissitudes of national fortune, 
should be to us a lesson and a 
warning,—a lesson, not to follow 
their example in committing rav- 
ages on other nations, but a lesson 
in the efficacy of a plan settled and 
determined to work out its own 
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fulfilment with or without visible 
means. The position of France 
in Asia is so weak that only con- 
summate audacity supports her 
policy there, and yet she suc- 
ceeds beyond the dreams of am- 
bition. The warning which we 
should take from the admirable 
perseverance of the French is that 
the whole of their Far Eastern 
policy, in general and in detail, is 
directed against us. Every French 
writer on the subject from the 
time of Louis XIV. has laid down 
the ruin of British commerce and 
British empire as the substantive 
aim of French policy, particularly 
in the Far East. They quarrel 
on every other subject, but are 
absolutely unanimous on this. The 
more modern writers and officials 
are the most explicit, and they re- 
veal their insidious methods of 
accomplishing their object in a 
refreshingly naive manner. For 
their frankness the French merit 
our thanks, but let us take heed! 


P.S.—Since this article was in 
type the announcement has been 
made of the concession to an 
Anglo-Italian syndicate of impor- 
tant mining and railway rights in 
the north-western province of 
Shansi, which has long been known 
to be rich in coal and iron. This 
region is remote from all existing 
jealousies, though no doubt, should 
the transaction eventually assume 
@ practical shape, new jealousies 
will be aroused. As a private 
undertaking such a concession 
differs essentially from the ex- 


tensive monopolies extorted front~ 


the Chinese Government by Rus- 
sia, France, and Germany, and may 
be considered a conservative rather 
than a disruptive measure. The 
further development of the project 
will be looked for with interest. 























